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Art. 1.—St Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. 


St Patrick, Apostle of Ireland : a Memoir of his Life and Mission, with an 
Introductory Dissertation on some early Us of the Church in Ireland, 
and its historical position the establishment of the English Colony 
to the present day. By James Henruorn Topp, D.D., Senior Follow of 
Trinity College, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University, and 
Treasurer of St Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. Dublin, 1864. 


—— ecclesiastical history of Ireland presents features of 

ial interest. The early church of that island possessed 
@ unique constitution : it usages which we cannot trace 
elsewhere ; and it enjoyed a degree of freedom unknown to 
other communities, The situation of the country, to a great 
extent, accounts for these liarities. It is well known that, 
soon after the adoption of the new faith by Constantine, the 
polity of the church became closely assimilated to the consti- 
tution of the state, and that no ecclesiastical decree was deemed 
valid until it had obtained the imperial sanction. The first 
Christian emperor convened synods ; sometimes acted as their 
chairman ; and, though still unbaptized, took a prominent part 
in their discussions. The first cecumenical council, held during 
his reign, recognised the bishop of the chief city of each pro- 
vince as the metropolitan; and subsequently eparchs and 
patriarchs, corresponding to the higher government officials, 
were appointed to occupy the more exalted places of the 
heradals . The bishop of the old capital of Italy was the only 
patriarch in the west: the society over which he presided 
excelled all others in numbers, wealth, and social influence: at 


an early period it was complimented by the designation of the 
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ome see: and various not very satisfactory reasons were 
duced to prove that it ought to be regarded as the mistress 
and the mother of all churches. Its authority now advanced 
apace. A weak government is always obliged to make con- 
cessions to those who are prepared to take advantage of its 
difficulties ; and thus it happened that, as the western empire 
was tottering on the verge of ruin, the Italian prelate con- 
strained feeble sovereigns to support him in his usurpations. 
In A.D. 445, certain bishops of Gaul evinced a disposition to 
assert their independence, and the bishop of Rome uhiond one 
of the most signal triumphs of papal diplomacy when Leo the 
Great then prevailed on the imbecile Valentinian IL, to issue 
a rescript ordaining that in future none should venture to resist 
or doubt the primacy of the — heir of St Peter. 

This rescript was issued only thirty-one years before the fall 
. of the western empire ; and, as paralysis was already creeping 

over the whole body politic, the law probably commanded very 
ial obedience. Ireland lay at the ends of the earth ; it 
never formed part of the dominions of Rome; and it did not 
consequently come under the operation of the ecclesiastical 
canons sanctioned by the imperial imprimatur. Several genera- 
tions passed away after the conversion of Constantine before 
the influence of the bishop of Rome was felt in the more dis- 
tant provinces; and as missionaries from these districts were 
the first to visit the Emerald Isle, we can understand how it 
was that the Church of Ireland was so long distinguished by a 
polity and ritual which had elsewhere become antiquated. At 
the present day, its ancient ecclesiastical structure has proved 
a perfect puzzle to investigators who have not duly considered 
its early history. 

Our readers, we presume, do not require to be told that 
Christian Ireland soon attained a high literary reputation, and 
that, in the seventh century, it was known by the honourable 
title of the Isle of Saints. Notwithstanding the many aber- 
rations of its children, the birth-place of Grattan, Burke, and 
peeceeen has ever been the home of genius; and twelve 
hu ears before Queen’s Colleges were built at Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway, Ireland had literati and educational insti- 
tutes as famous as any in Euro But superstition silently 
spread its pall over the people; the established his ascen- 


dancy ; and, immediately before the Reformation, the Green Isle 
was one of the most degraded countries in Europe. Four 
hundred years after its invasion by Henry IL, a very small 
‘portion of it rendered substantial allegiance to the British 
crown ; the rest was governed by petty chiefs who exacted 
obedience to barbarian laws; and when Scotland had three 
universities, Ireland had none, The erection of Dublin College, 
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towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, gave a mighty 
impetus to the national mind ; and one of the first students 
enrolled on the books of the new semi was James Ussher, 
afterwards archbishop of Armagh, celebrated alike for his 
apostolic piety and his vast erudition. It may be questioned 
whether the sister island ever since uced a more saintly 
churchman or a more illustrious scholar. Ussher carefully 
examined the early annals of the British isles ; and in various 
publications, among which we may particularly mention his 
“ Antiquitates,” me his “Religion anciently professed by the 
Irish and British,” threw much light on subjects then involved 
in profound obscurity. 

the course of the year during which Trinity College first 
opened its doors for the admission of students, James Ware 
was born in Dublin. In due time the worthy knight became 
the coadjutor of Ussher in the —— of antiquarian 
research. His works, edited by Mr ris, who was married 


to his granddaughter, now find a place in every well-furnished 
library, and supply rich and rare stores of knowledge respect- 
ing Ireland to every student either of its civil or of its ecclesi- 
astical history. 

Whilst the Reformation raised up such men as Ussher and 
Sir James Ware, it also stimulated the intellectual activity of 


Romanism. Candidates for the {rish priesthood had no means of 
obtaining a liberal education at home; and as a body, the popish 
clergy were exceedingly illiterate ; butsome who travelled abroad, 
and who were supplied with instruction in continental semi- 
naries, became distinguished for their varied and extensive 
erudition. A few of the priests and friars, who enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of foreign culture, diligently studied the national anti- 
quities; manuscripts contributing to their illustration were 
sought out in Flemish, German, Austrian, and Italian libraries ; 
and works written upwards of two hundred years ago by Keat- 
ing, the O’Clerys, Colgan, and others, may still be consulted 
with advantage by all who desire to be thoroughly acquainted 
with whatever is known relative to the ancient state of Ireland. 
For one hundred years after the Revolution, Ireland was in 

a@ wretched political condition. During that dreary period 
little was done in the way of examining its’early annals ; but 
about the beginning of the present century Dr Ledwich revived 
& spirit of inquiry by the publication of his “ Antiquities.” It 
has, we know, been quite the fashion of late to disparage the 
labours of this writer ; and we must admit that, by his denial 
of the existence of St Patrick, he has exposed himself to the 
charge of extreme —— We feel bound, however, to 
our conviction that he deserves the praise of an honest 

and independent investigator: as compared with others who 
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have cultivated the same field of literature, he is si arly 
free from sectarian prejudices ; whilst in breadth of intellect, as 
well as in various acquired accomplishments, he is far superior 
to not a few who have assailed him with a violence savouri 
strongly of personal antipathy. Among those who have heaped 
abuse on this most respectable minister of the Irish Protestant 
Establishment, Dr Lanigan stands conspicuous, Lanigan has 
been cy owe | represented as holding a professorship in the 
Roman Catholic College of Maynooth ; and at one time he had 
the offer of a chair in that seminary ; but, for reasons which it is 
unnecessary to explain, he declined the appointment. He had 
previously been a professor in the University of Pavia, and he 
subsequently ented as librarian to a literary society in Dublin. 
His memory was most capacious ; but it was like a great lum- 
ber-room filled with all manner of old furniture heaped together 
without any arrangement. His “Ecclesiastical History of 
Treland,” published about forty years ago, is now quoted as a 
high authority by our most eminent antiquaries; it displays 
perhaps as much candour as an earnest Romanist of contracted 
mind can be expected to exhibit ; it supplies evidence that its 
author was not destitute of critical ability, as in his investiga- 
tions relative to the birthplace of St Patrick, and to the chrono- 
logy of his life, he manifests no small amount of ingenuity and 
acuteness ; but his style is repulsive, his method is confused, 
and his spirit is ungenial. 

Other writers contemporary with Lanigan have laboured not 
unsuccessfully to keep alive an interest in the subject of Irish 
antiquities. The “Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres,” 
a splendid work in four volumes quarto, edited by the learned 
Dr O’Conor, and printed for private circulation at the expense 
of the Duke of Macihighein, han reserved from oblivion many 
precious literary memorials. Sir William Betham, by his 
“ Antiquarian Researches,” and kindred publications, has like- 
wise ee service in this department. stony er 
recently, a ly com of archaeologists, includi etrie, 
dition” 0’ r ene_thg Tedd and arena og ea mined their 
explorations with great assiduity and ardour. These gentle- 
men can claim at least one advantage not possessed by some of 
the most distinguished of their predecessors ; for they have 
accurately studied the Celtic language, and thus qualified 
themselves for the critical examination of original authorities. 
Ussher and Ware were unacquainted with the Irish tongue, 
and though they collected a large number of valuable Irish 
manuscripts, they were often obliged to depend on translations 
executed by imperfectly educated native scholars. 

Those who have turned their attention to the ancient history 
of Ireland, will peruse with avidity the volume named at the 
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head of this article. A year before it issued from the its 
importance was announced by Mr Whiteside, M.P., in his place 
in the House of Commons ; and the public were given to under- 
stand that it would settle sundry dark questions which had 
been long and eagerly debated. We hail its appearance with 
no ordinary satisfaction ; and though it may not realise the 
sanguine cpesetions which some were disposed to cherish, it 
is well entitled to the praise of a valuable contribution to our 
ecclesiastical and antiquarian literature. If we cannot always 
adopt the conclusions of the author, we are bound to acknow- 
ledge that he has conducted his discussion with calmness, learn- 
ing, and ability; and if he has failed to establish his views 
relative to the life of Patrick, he has made known a variety of 
remarkable facts with which students of Irish history were not 
previously familiar, and added considerably to our stock of 
general information. We shall now proceed to notice in detail 
the more prominent topics discussed in the volume. 

In the “Introductory Dissertation,” forming about the one- 
half of the entire book, Dr Todd treats, as indicated in the title 
pege, of the “early usages of the Church in Ireland, and its 

istorical position from the establishment of the English colony 
to the present day.” In this of the work he shews that 
additional investigation has elicited fresh evidence as to the 


prow age A number of bishops connected with the primitive 


church of the island. It has been computed by Sir William 
Petty that, at the time of the English invasion, the whole 
population scarcely exceeded 300,000 souls; and yet it would 
appear, from the testimony of Saint Bernard, in his life of the 
famous Irish prelate Malachy O’Morgair, that, in the early part 
of the twelfth century, almost every little town enjoyed the 
ministrations of one or more persons of episcopal dignity. It 
was a principle of what was called the Catholic Church, that 
there should be only one bishop in a city, and this principle 
was strictly enforced throughout the whole of the Roman 
empire ; but the regulation was ignored in the Isle of Saints, 
for there no less than seven bishops were often found in the 
same locality. Our author informs us that in the Irish litany, 
attributed to Aengus Cele De, or the Culdee—a tract composed 
probably in the ninth century—there is a list of one hundred 
and forty-one grow — bishops of various churches and 
places in Ireland. Dr odd adds :— 

“ The fact that Aengus was able to enumerate no less than 141 
places in Ireland wheré there were, or had been, seven contem- 
porary bishops, seems to indicate the existence of an institution 
founded upon the mystical seven of the Apocalypse. The institu- 
tion itself continued perhaps for a short time only, and its object 
and practical operation are now forgotten. The circumstance that 
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many, if not all these groups of seven bishops were brothers or 
near relatives, added no doubt to the mystery in the eyes of « 
clannish people, and in a church whose institutions were all so 
deeply tinged with the spirit of clanship and hereditary succes- 
sion.” —(Page 35.) 

A very ancient tradition reports that Patrick himself ordained 
between three and four hundred bishops in Ireland ; and not a 
few venerable witnesses, such as this litany of Aengus, inci- 
dentally confirm the statement. Modern research has estab- 
lished another curious fact relative to the ecclesiastical polity 
of the primitive Irish church. When bishops were so nume- 
rous, metropolitans were unknown. The non-existence of 
metropolitans in Ireland is attested by a council held in AD. 
816 at Cealcythe in England ; and on this ground the Anglican 
clergy of that day were forbidden to recognise the ministry of 
Irish churchmen. Dr Lanigan himself acknowledges that 
“there was no truly archiepiscopal see in Ireland except 
Armagh until the beginning of the twelfth century ;’"* and it 
now appears that the primatial dignity of that bishopric is of 
comparatively recent original. Mr King, a clergyman of the 
Trish protestant establishment, to whom the present generation 
is greatly indebted for several valuable works illustrative of the 
ancient ecclesiastical condition of the country, published a few 
years ago an excellent “ Memoir introductory to the early his- 
tory of the Primacy of Armagh ;” and in the preface to the 
volume he announces, as the result- of careful and extensive 
inquiry, that for six hundred years after the death of St Patrick, 
“there was no such person as the Archbishop of Armagh ever 
known or heard of, or mentioned in any legend or history” 
written during that period. Dr Todd corroborates this testi- 
mony, as in the present work he speaks of “the establishment 
of ee and diocesan jurisdiction in the beginning of 
the twelfth century ” (page 1). 

The Irish are a poetical people, and in their annals, when 
they mention individuals chen they delight to honour, the 
occasionally indulge in what our American cousins would 
“tall talk.” Their high-sounding designations have often quite 
perplexed readers of a prosaic temperament. Thus, in ancient 
documents, a certain Hoey O’Kelly is described as “ chief head 
of the men of Meath, distinguished bishop of all Ireland.” 
One of the brethren belonging to a monastery on Innisfallen 
island, in the lake of Killarney, is styled “ the primate of Ire- 
land in Aghadoe ;” and Donnell O’Heney is set forth as “ arch- 
bishop of West Ewrope!’t The language here employed by 
the chroniclers is obviously not intended to indicate official 





* Ecc. Hist. of Ireland, i. 285. + King’s Memoir, 16, 65, 15. 
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rank ; it is simply designed to express the idea entertained of 
the extraordinary merits of individual churchmen. The Irish 
word ard-epscop, t.¢. high bishop, has often been supposed to 
denote a metropolitan ; but it is in reality merely a complimen- 
tary term applied to any bishop or pastor of eminence. 

“The Irish word,” says Dr Todd, “did not imply anything of 
jurisdiction, and is not synonymous in this respect with our present 
use of the term archbishop. It denotes only an eminent or cele- 
brated bishop; and there is nothing in it inconsistent with the 
existence of several ard, or chief bishops, at the same time in the 
same district.”—(Page 16.) 

Should this work have no other result, we expect that it will 
exert a wholesome influence over certain parties who have been 
in the habit of —, very unguardedly on the subject of 
apostolical succession. In the beginning of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, almost all the Irish bishops over from Popery to 
Protestantism ; and by writers, such as the late Dr Mant, this 
wholesale transition has been recorded with enthusiasm. The 
conformists, we need scarcely say, were a pack of miserable 
time-servers, who did not scruple to prefer emolument to prin- 
ciple ; and, as a body, they were wretchedly qualified for the 
high position which they occupied ; but, at a critical conjunc- 
ture, they preserved unbroken the chain of the episcopacy ; and, 
in the estimation of some, they have thus well-nigh atoned for 
their personal unworthiness. In his History of the Church of 
Ireland, Bishop Mant congratulates posterity on the pliancy of 
these prelates, inasmuch as, according to his views, the title to 
the ministry, in at least one branch of the church as by law 
established, has, through them, been kept perfect. The perusal 
of the works recently presented to the public by Mr King and 
Dr Todd, should go far to dissipate any such illusion. Both 
these writers are ministers of the Irish establishment: they 
are sincerely attached to its doctrines and its constitution : 
their knowledge of Irish ecclesiastical history, acquired by many 

ears of study, is equally extensive and accurate: oneof them 
es long ranked among the most learned of the Fellows of the 
Dublin university: and yet they concur in asserting that it is 
utterly vain to attempt to trace the Irish episcopal succession. 
According to Mr King, those who have béen hitherto paraded 
as the archbishops of Armagh before the beginning of the 
twelfth century, were “but occasionally bishops, mostly, i 
would seem, presbyters, and several of them but laymen.”* 

‘Considerable difficulty,” says Dr Todd, “has been created by 
the attempt to make out a regular succession of bishops in Armagh 
and elsewhere. The truth is, that there was no thing. The 





* King's Memoir, preface, . 
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names handed down to us as successors of Patrick, are many of 
them called abbots, some are called bishops as well as abbots, some 
are styled bishops only, and some co-arbs of St Patrick. But there 
is nothing in this last title to indicate whether the personage so 
designated was a bishop, a priest, or a layman. 

“Four ancient lists of the co-arbs of St Patrick have been pre- 
served. They all bear internal evidence of having been drawn up 
at the close of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century, 
when archiepiscopal and diocesan jurisdiction was introduced; and 
it is probable that their authors were influenced by a wish to establish 
a claim to a regular episcopal succession, at least at Armagh, and 
thus to escape so far the reproach of irregularity which the Roman 
party amongst the Norsemen and English of that period had brought 
against the Irish Church. These lists differ considerably, as might 
be expected, from each other. They differ also from the list which 
may be gathered from the Irish annals.”—(Pp. 172, 173.) 


In his introductory dissertation, Dr Todd mentions several 
men of note connected with the early church who were natives 
of Ireland ; but we observe that he is not prepared to include 
Ceelestius, the companion and disciple of the heresiarch Pela- 

ius, in the catalogue. It has long been pretty generall 

lieved that Coelestius was born in the Emerald Isle; and, 
among the testimonies adduced in support of the opinion, a 
passage from Jerome has been Monten. m4 uoted. ing 
apparently of Pelagius, this writer says: “He, though silent 
himself, barks through a huge and corpulent Alpine dog, who 
can do more mischief with his claws than with his teeth, for 
he is by descent of the Irish nation, the neighbour of Britain; 
and, like another Cerberus, according to the fables of the poets, 
must be struck down with a spiritual club, that, with his master 
Pluto, he may be silenced for ever.”* The exposition of this 
statement usually given appears to us perfectly satisfactory. 
The silent personage is Pelagius, who, as is well known, was 
not very candid or outspoken. The big Alpine dog through 
whom he barked is no other than Ceelestius, who, according to 
all accounts, was as noisy as he was pugnacious. Augustine, 
who was personally acquainted with both, attests that Jerome 
has here not wiitkiely described these two gentlemen. “What,” 
says he, “is the difference between Pelagius and Ceelestius, but 
that the latter was the more open, the former the more con- 
cealed; this the more wilful, that the more deceitful; or at 
least this the more frank, that the more cunning.” t 

The explanation of the words of Jerome, proposed by Dr 
Todd, seems to us altogether untenable. According to our 
author, the silent individual is the devil, and the big, barking 





® Hieron. Com. in Jerem. lib. iii. ‘ 
t Augustine, De Peccat. Orig. c. 12. 
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dog is Pelagius. The father of Pelagianism was anything but 
a ening P , his contemporary, calls him “ ne British 
serpent” (coluber Britannus)," because though a very danger- 
ous, he was a very quiet and slippery, personage. His character 
was well known to Jerome; and so much importance does he 
attach to the greater activity of the younger errorist, that he 
of the condemned system itself, not as the Pelagian, 
but as “the Coelestian, heresy” (haresis Colestiana).+ Ceeles- 
tius, says he, “although but one of the scholars” of Pelagius, 
is yet “the master and leader of the whole host.”{ Besides, 
Pelagius, as we learn from various well-informed contem- 
poraries, such as Augustine, Prosper, and Marius Mercator, 
was not an Irishmam, but a Briton; and it is to no purpose 
for Dr Todd to plead, that “in that age the name of Briton, 
in popular use, may have included the Scots,” or Irish;§ for 
Jerome shews in this very as well as in others which 
might be readily adduced, that he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the distinction. The grand argument by which Dr Todd 
tries to make out that Jerome, in the quotation we have given, 
refers not to Coslestius, but Pelagius, cannot stand the test of 
the slightest investigation. The huge Alpine dog, he contends, 
must have been Pelagius, because that heresiarch was noted for 
his portly figure and his broad shoulders. Did it never occur 
to our author that Coelestius might also have been a person 
of lofty stature? This point is put beyond question by Vin- 
centius of Lerins, another father of the fifth century, who 
characterises him as “the prodigious disciple of Pelagius.” || 
We need not inform our readers that the history of St Patrick 
is wrapped in mystery. After a careful perusal of the work of 
Dr Todd, we have been constrained to adopt the conclusion, 
that it has not contributed to remove the obscurity. An im- 
pression has long prevailed that the confounding of various 
persons of the same name has added much to the difficulty of 
investigation ; and, if we mistake not, at least three “single 
gentlemen” have here been ‘rolled into one.” There lived in 
the fifth century a monk Patrick, who was connected with 
Glastonbury, and who spent oe of his time in Ireland. He 
has sometimes been called, by way of distinction, Putricius 
Senex, or Patricius Senior. The great Hibernian apostle was 
his contemporary. Palladius, sent, according to r, in 
A. D. 431 by Pope Celestine “to the Irish believing in Christ 
as their first bishop,” bas also been known by the name Patrick. 





* Prosper, Carmen de pe i. 
+t Hieron. Epist. cxliii. ad Alyp. et August. 
t Hieron. ro. exxxiii, ad Ctesiphontem. 


@ Scoti, at this time, was the exclusive designation of Irishmen. 
{ Commonitorium, c. 34. 
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His mission proved a failure, and he died soon afterwards in 
Scotland. We cannot tell whether the facts of the lives of 
Patrick the apostle and of Patrick Palladius have been mixed 
up together by mistake or by design, but that they have been 
so blended seems unquestionable; and we are in this way fur- 
nished with a key to the solution of some of the historical 
riddles which their biographies present. Thus, whilst the story 
that Patrick the apostle was sent into Ireland by the bishop of 
Rome appears to be totally unfounded, the mission of Patrick 
Palladius by Pope Celestine accounts for the tradition. 
According to a manuscript work of William of Malmesbury, 
uoted by Archbishop Ussher, Palladius was a Briton. Dr 
odd conjectures that he was a Frenchman, but he has not 
produced any authority to confirm his hypothesis; and the 
probabilities are, we think, rather in favour of his English 
extraction. If he was a Briton, we can well understand why, 
under the auspices of Celestine, he undertook a mission to the 
western isle; for it lay within sight of his native shores, and, 
as “first bishop of the Irish believing in Christ,” he perhaps 
expected to realise a high position and an immortal name. 
We can thus, too, at once perceive why he took a deep interest 
in the suppression of the Pelagian heresy in England; and it 


is reported that, at his instigation, Pope Celestine urged the 


learned Germanus, bishop of Auxerre in France, to cross the 
channel and to confront the errorists. Dr Todd admits the 
truth of both these traditions connecting Palladius with Celes- 
tine; and we are ata loss to reconcile such concessions with 
his unwillingness to acknowledge that Palladius was one of 
the clergy of the Roman Church before the time of his mis- 
sion to Ireland. On this subject he expresses himself, as we 
conceive, with unwarrantable confidence. After stating that 
Germanus, on the occasion of his visit to England, “may have 
been armed with a commission from Rome,” he thus con- 
tinues :— 

“The mention of Palladius, as the person by whose intervention 
the sanction of Rome was obtained, together with his being called 
a deacon in the chronicle [of Prosper], seems the only foundation 
of the opinion that he was a deacon in the Church of Rome. With 
this hint to begin with, however, some modern manufacturers of 
history have gone farther, and made him an archdeacon or deacon 
to Pope Celestine; nay, cardinal and apostolic nuncio. But it is 
nowhere said that Palladius was of Rome, much less that he was 
deacon to Pope Celestine. All this is unauthorised assumption and 
fancy.” —(P. 276.) 

The idea patronised by Dr Todd, that Palladius was the 
deacon, not of Celestine, but of Germanus, is not supported by 
a single jot of evidence; and the learned antiquary has evi- 
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dently forgotten himself when he asserts that the prevalent 
opinion owes its origin to “ modern manufacturers of hi ty 
In this very volume he has quoted the words of a document, 
which he dates “probably not later tham the eighth century,” 
and which he represents as “ probably derived from now lost 
acts of Palladius, of still higher antiquity,” in which it is 
stated that “the most blessed Pope Celestine ordained bisho 
an archdeacon of the Roman Church,-named Palladius, an 
sent him into the island of Hibernia” (pp. 293, 294). A tradi- 
tion which can be traced back for upwards of eleven hundred 
years cannot surely be discarded as a piece of “ modern 
manufacture.” 

The testimony furnished by Dr Todd himself proves, we 
think, conclusively, that Palladius was, if not an archdeacon, 
at least a deacon of the Roman Church. Neither can it be 
objected that his British birth must have stood in the way of 
his advancement ; for, about half a century before, Jerome, who 
was a native of Stridon, and who had been ordained at Antioch, 
was honoured with official distinction in the ecclesiastical me- 
tropolis of Italy, during the pontificate of Damascus. The 
brief notices of Palladius which remain, indicate that he was a 
man of mark and enterprise : he attracts our observation in the 
early part of the fifth century as one of the ruling spirits at 
Rome ; and his personal qualities may fairly account for his 
promotion. Looking out from what was then the great watch- 
tower of Christendom,—the RomanChureh,—he could see what- 
ever was passing in Western Europe. He must have soon 
appreciated the ability of Germanus of Auxerre; and when 
that accorhplished theologian was solicited by the British 
bishops to aid them in the suppression of Pelagianism, it is not 
strange if Palladius applauded the movement, and recom- 
mended his master Celestine to second the application. 

Constantius of Lyons, the biographer and contemporary of 
Germanus, informs us that a deputation of British bis 7” was 
sent over to France to seek the assistance of the bishop of 
Auxerre; and that a numerous continental synod, convened 
for the pu , commissioned that prelate, and another of his 
Gallic brethren, to undertake the confutation of the “Ty 
errorists. The theory promulgated in this'‘volume by Dr Todd, 
as to the part acted by Palladius in reference to the mission of 
Germanus, is open to very grave objections. “ When,” says he, 
“Germanus was nominated by the Gallican bishops, he sent 
his deacon to Rome, to negotiate a further special mission from 
the apostolical patriarch of the imperial city” (p. 277). Dr 
Todd, we believe, here quite over-estimates the importance 
attached at this time in Gaul and Britain to the Roman pon- 
tiff That dignitary was, no doubt, most assuming, and was 
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fast acquiring very wide influence ; but contem history 
supplies no el to the step imputed to the bishop of 
Auxerre by our author. In that no bishop or presbyter 
ever thought of asking permission from the Pope to do battle 
— heresy. It never once occurred to the British clergy, 
who invited Germanus into England, that they should seek 
the sanction of Celestine to the proceeding. The French 
bishops, who commissioned Germanus and his brother deputy 
to contend against British Pelagianism, never dreamt of apply- 
ing to the Pope to endorse their resolutions. But, according 
to Dr Todd, Germanus himself deemed it necessary to send his 
deacon all the way from Auxerre to Rome to obtain papal 
approbation. Such a notion cannot for a moment be enter- 
tained. A few years before this date, Augustine and the 
African clergy met and denounced Pelagianism, when Pope 
Zosimus himself evinced a disposition to shelter the heresy. 
A few years afterwards, Prosper and Hilary in France con- 
tended stoutly against semi-Pelagianism, though they could 
not induce the bishop of Rome to commit himself against it 
by any express condemnation. To suppose, with these facts 
before ‘us, that such a man as Germanus would not go into 
England to oppose heresy until his deacon had returned from 
Rome, with an authorization from the Pope, is, we conceive, 
preposterous. Such, however, are the difficulties created by 
the hypothesis that PaHadius was not the deacon of Celestine, 
but the deacon of Germanus. 

Dr Todd is not prepared to pronounce any positive opinion 
as to the birth-place of Patrick, the apostle of Ireland. The 
traditions on the subject are conflicting, and cannot be well 
reconciled. “ It appears,” says our author, “that St Patrick’s 
family had either come originally from Armoric Britanny, or 
was closely connected with that country” (p. 360). The story 
that he was born at Dumbarton, or Kilpatrick, is scarcely con- 
sistent with certain statements made by himself and others of 
his early biographers. The chronology of his life is still more 
difficult of adjustment. According to Ussher, the good man 
lived one hundred and twenty years, and died in A.D. 493. Dr 
Todd believes that A.D. 493 is probably the correct date of his 
demise ; but he prudently declines to endorse the tale of his 
portentous longevity. “He must have been born,” says he, 
“not later than 410” (p. 394). “We may assume A. D. 440 
to 450, or at latest 460, as the limits within which must be 
found the year of the consecration of St Patrick, and of his 
arrival as a missionary in Ireland” (p. 392). 

We cannot at present enter fully into a discussion of the 
merits of Dr Todd's chronology ; but we must observe that it 
is rather novel, and that it is very insufficiently sustained by 
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historical testimony. It has long been the current belief. that 
Patrick was first carried captive during the reign of the cele- 
brated Irish hero Niall of the Nine Hostages; and certainly 
there is no other historical period to which this bondage can 
so reasonably be assigned ; but, if Dr Todd does not reject the 
received chronology of the Irish kings, he is shut up to the 
conclusion that Niall was dead before Patrick was born. - In 
their present form the traditions relating to the saint are 
extremely perplexing ; and yet if, as this writer believes, 
Patrick came into the world somewhere about A. D. 410, these 
legends become a mass of “ confusion worse confounded.” The 
ancient Lives tell us that the church of Clogher was founded 
by the apostle of Ireland before he erected that of Armagh, 
and at a time when he was enfeebled by age. According to 
the Annals of Ulster, Armagh was established about A. D. 445. 
The year 457, named in the Annals of the Four Masters, as 
the time when this event occurred, has been generally rejected, 
as ascribing quite too late a date to the foundation. But if we 
follow Dr t d’s computation, Patrick, in either of these years, 


was in the full vigour of manhood. Lanigan maintains that 
Patrick died in A.D. 465; and we cannot but think that this chro- 
nology bears internal marks of probability. It is a curious fact 
that important evidence unknown to Lanigan confirms its accu- 


According to a statement contained in the Book of 
Armagh, Patrick died 436, or perhaps 433 years* after the cru- 
cifixion. This testimony approaches very closely to the reckon- 
ing of Lanigan, whilst it is quite incompatible with that of 
Ussher ; but if the apostle of Ireland died in « D. 465, the entire 
chronology of Dr Todd must be abandoned as indefensible. 

The primary authority relative to the Life of Patrick is what 
is called his Confession,—a piece of autobiography written 
shortly before his death. We entertain no doubts whatever 
as to the value of this memorial, for it presents clear indica- 
tions of authenticity and genuineness. “If it be a forgery,” 
as Dr Todd has well observed, “it is not easy to imagine with 
what purpose it would have been forged” (p. 347). The 
oldest copy is that contained in the Book of Armagh,—a volume 
of manuscripts preserved for ages with extraordinary care, and 
long deemed one of the most important muniments of the Irish 
primacy. Its contents are, we understand, at present passing 
through the press, and are about to be presented to the public 
under the editorship of the Rev. Dr Reeves, one of the most 
learned and laborious of living antiquarians. The Armagh copy of 
the Confession, as Dr Todd informs us, “ professes to have feet 





* In ancient MSS. the numbers are often written in numeral letters, and 


hence ui, or six, has been frequently put for iii, or three. See the present 
work by Dr Todd, p. 395, note. 
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taken from the autograph of St Patrick. . . . . It was certainly 
transcribed from a manuscript, which even in the year 800 was 
beginning to become obscure, and of whose obscurities the 
transcriber more than once complains” (p. 347). There are 
several other transcripts of the tract, as well as that furnished 
by the Book of Armagh ; but this copy is only about one-half 
the length of the other manuscripts. We have carefully 
examined the larger and shorter editions, as printed long since 
by Sir James Ware ; and we have no hesitation in expressing 
our conviction, that the copy of the Book of Armagh is alone 
nuine, and that the others have been interpolated with a 
esign to mystify and corrupt the ancient ecclesiastical history 
of Ireland. 

The Confession, which is written in wretched Latin, exhibits 
various traces of a Celtic idiom, and is apparently the produc- 
tion of an author accustomed to speak in Irish. The style, 
though rude, is not destitute of vigour ; and the spirit which 
pervades the composition is that of an earnest and energetic 
missionary. Patrick flourished at a transition period in the 
history of the church, when clerical celibacy was becomin 

retty general, and when a mania for monasticism prevailed. 
He tells us that he was himself of ministerial descent ; that he 
was the son of Calpurnius, a deacon, and the grandson of Potitus, 
a presbyter ; and yet he boasts of the persons of note in Ireland 
who had become monks and nuns. Druidism, the religious 
system previously established in the country, attached wonder- 
ful virtue to asceticism ; and this was probably the great reason 
why, at such an early date after the introduction of Christianity, 
the discipline of the cloister became so popular. Patrick in- 
forms us that his parents resided at Bannavenn Taberniac,—a 
place which, by a very ingenious process of reasoning, Dr Lani- 

n endeavours to prove was no other than Boulogne sur 

er,—and, if so, the apostle of Ireland first saw the light not 
far from the spot where Calvin, the great theologian of the 
Reformation, was born eleven hundred years afterwards. When 
apprvaching sixteen years of age, Patrick was carried captive 
into Ireland. He remained there six years in slavery; and 
this period of his life was the crisis of his spiritual history. As 
he tended cattle in the mountains and the woods during the 
long days and nights of his bondage, the Christian lessons of 
happier times recurred vividly to his recollection. He prayed ; 
he repeated devotional formularies—perhaps the peas he 
gave himself to God ; and he became a partaker of the peace 
which passeth all understanding. When he recovered his free- 
dom, he returned to the parental roof; but a desire to advance 
the kingdom of God among the heathen now became a ruling 
passion ; and, after surmounting many obstacles, he once more 
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crossed St George’s Channel, and entered on his grand career 
as an Irish missionary. The account which he himself gives of 
his evangelistic labours is very different from that furnished in 
such legends as those of Probus and Jocelyn. He experienced 
many gracious interpositions of providence, but he wrought no 
miracles ; and he did not escape the disasters and afflictions 
incident to all the human family. He speaks of the reproaches 
which were heaped upon him ; of the imprisonments he suf- 
fered; and of the opposition with which he was obliged to 
struggle even in his old age. But, notwithstanding, he had 
wonderful success. “Iam greatly a debtor to God,” says he, 
“ who has bestowed his grace so ocely upon me, that multi- 
tudes should be born again to God through me; and that, of 
these, clergy should be everywhere ordained for a people lately 
coming to the faith, whom the Lord took from the extremities 
of the earth The Irish, who never had the knowledge 
of God, and hitherto worshi only idols and unclean things, 
have lately become the people of the Lord, and are called the 
sons of God.”* Such are the leading facts recorded in this 
precious memorial. 

It often happens that the claims of writings handed down 
from remote ages have been greatly controverted ; but the 
highest literary authorities among Romanists, as well as Pro- 
testants, admit the genuineness of Patrick’s confession. Tille- 
mont, Lanigan, and Déllinger speak of it with quite as much 
confidence as Ussher, Ware, and Neander. It may therefore 
safely be accepted as an exposition of the theological sentiments 
of the Irish apostle. In this point of view it is a document of 
surpassing value. Were the youth of Ireland, now taught to 
akin the national schools, made more generally acquainted 
with it, we cannot but think that it would contribute much to 
shake their faith in current superstitions. In a few cases it 
appeals to books which Protestants have excluded from the 
sacred canon ; but the writer thus only perpetrates the blunder 
committed by some of the authors of our English homilies, 
when they quote the Apocrypha as holy Scripture. Patrick 
evidently believed that the Word of God alone should be 
recognised by the Christian as his rule of faith and practice. 
The confession proves that the story of his mission from Rome 
is a pure fiction. Had he been sent into Ireland by the Pope, 
a fact so remarkable, connected with the chief turning-point in 
the history of his life, would have been prominently noticed ; 
but the author of this piece of ene ee knew 
nothing whatever of any such transaction. his Confession 
Patrick never once s of the claims of the bishop of Rome, 





* Confession, iv, 16, 17. 
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or mentions his name, or in any way recognises his existence. 
He in like manner oe purgatory, auricular confession, 
transubstantiation, and the invocation of the Virgin. But he 
teaches clearly the sovereignty of God, the helplessness of man, 
salvation by faith, the necessity of regeneration, and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

As we trace the ecclesiastical history of Ireland, we cannot 
fail to notice some very curious and instructive contrasts. The 
Irish church was one of the last in Europe which submitted to 
the papal yoke, for it maintained its independence down to the 
twelfth century ; and yet, three hundred years after the Refor- 
mation, the Emerald Isle contains a large number of the most 
devoted adherents of the sovereign pontiff. A few years ago, 
when Pius IX. was deserted by the Italians, troops of enthu- 
siastic but misguided Irishmen hastened over to Italy to fight 
for the triple tyrant. In the twelfth century, the authority of 
the Bishop of Rome was established in Ireland by the aid of 
the British monarch ; and now Irish popery is the plague-spot 
in the body politic of the United Kingdom. Our ueen 


has thousands and tens of thousands of subjects“on the other 
side of the Channel ready, at any moment, to forswear her 
allegiance and overturn her throne. Dr Todd has shewn, in 
the volume before us, that since the twelfth century ecclesias- 


tical divisions have never ceased in Ireland. For several 
centuries preceding the Reformation, the Pope supported Eng- 
land in opposition to the disaffected Irish ; since the Reforma- 
tion, he es supported the disaffected Irish in opposition to 
England. 
reland, it must be admitted, has suffered grievously from 
ecclesiastical mismanagement. Dr Todd tells us that “down 
to the middle of the seventeenth century not only the populace, 
but even the gentry, were unable to speak the English lan- 
age,” (page 228-9); and yet, a hundred years before, when 
testantism was established in the kingdom, it was 
that, wherever the people did not understand English, the 
Liturgy should be read, not in Irish, but in Latin! en the 
Protestant leaders sanctioned a procedure so ridiculous, no 
wonder that the system which they represented could not make 
- head against popery. Even a short time before the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when the pious Bishop Bedell endea- 
voured to procure a translation of the Scriptures into Irish, he 
experienced from his brethren little but apathy and disco 
ment. And the history of Irish Protestantism, during the one 
hundred and fifty years after the death of Bedell, presents few 
spots on which the eye of the enlightened Christian can dwell 
with pleasure. Secularity, selfishness, political jobbery in 
things sacred, laxity of doctrine, and practical ungodliness in 
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almost every form, were fearfully prevalent. We trust that a 
brighter day is beginning to dawn on that long-distracted 
country. The spread of education, the decreasing influence of 
political agitators, the gradual advancement of the lower 
classes in the way of social comfort, the more catholic feeling 
created by the desire for emigration, and—we rejoice to add— 
the improvement in the spirit and character of Irish Protest- 
antism, are all hopeful indications, Notwithstanding the 
intense bigotry and virulence displayed by such men as Arch- 
bishop Cullen, we do not despair of the future of Ireland, In 
a spiritual point of view, the great famine proved a signal 
blessing to the —— Ever since, agencies have been at 
work which have already accomplished much good. And who 
can tell how soon another St Patrick may be raised up for the 
evangelisation of the land where his memory is still so honoured! 
We have long thought that the Romish clergy and Roman 
Catholic students of a been quite too much over- 
looked by those who are labouring to promote the spiritual 
instruction of the population ; for though, as we are quite 
aware, such parties are exceedingly difficult of access, we believe 
that means might be taken to bring the truth before them, so 
as to disarm prejudice and carry conviction. In every country 
where the gospel has triumphed over the dominant supersti- 
tion, it has, to a greater or less extent, secured the support of 
the religious guides of the community. It is still the power 
of God to salvation; it can lead captive the most besotted 
devotees of error; and we confidently expect that, when any 
extensive spiritual awakening takes place among the Roman- 


ists of Ireland, “a great company of the priests” will become 
“ obedient to the faith.” 


Art. Il.—The Christian Church and Social Improvement. 


(O° age is certainly not an age of monasticism. No religious 
teacher of any mark now teaches, either directly or im- 
plicitly, that to serve Christ faithfully, men must literally go 
out of the world. The current of religious teaching runs rather 
in the opposite direction. Christians are constantly urged to 
carry their religion into the world. They are to im 
all lawful secular pursuits with the spirit of Christ. No formal 
boundary is to be drawn in practice, at least, between things 
secular and things sacred. e most secular pursuits are to 
acquire a tinge of sacredness from the spirit in which they 
YOL, XIIL—NO. L. x= 
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are carried on, and the objects to which they are directed. 
Christianity is to be viewed as the friendly ally of literature, 
science, the fine arts, and indeed of all legitimate modes of 
culture and development, as designed to mingle with them, and 
to stamp them with her image and superscription. Without 
her impress indeed, they are not to be held as current coin or 
legitimate wares—they have a contraband character which only 
her mark can remove. 

It is one thing, however, to establish the position that Chris- 
tianity has a very close relation to secular things, and another 
thing to shew in what manner the alliance between them is to 
be practically carried out. The position that the spirit of 
Christianity ought to rule in all secular affairs, might by some 
be regarded as justifying the inference that the dominion of 
the church should be paramount to all other dominion. As 
every secular question has, or ought to have, a religious element 
involved in it; as that element ought to have a ruling influence ; 
and as it is the business of the church to look after that element, 
and to see that it has its proper place assigned to it, the church 
might have some reason for demanding a universal controlling 
or superintending function ; and so, at a bound, the dreams of 
Hildebrand would be realised. By this kind of logic, the 
government of the papal states would become the model for 
the Christian world ; and the problem of the right relation of 
the secular to the spiritual would be solved by the uncontrolled 
subjection of the one to the other. 

It is evident that this question cannot be settled in so sum- 
mary a way. But leaving abstractions, let us take up the par- 
ticular case of the relation of the church to social questions. 
On this subject there is an extreme position held by a very 
few persons, which it were a work of supererogation to combat. 
It is that the Christian church has nothing to do with social 
——, or with social science in any shape. Christ’s king- 

om is not of this world; it is a spiritual kingdom, dealing with 
the souls of men ; and any contact with what in its own nature 
is secular, is foreign to its objects, and hurtful to its spirituality. 
It is needless to waste powder and shot on a man of straw. Tf 
any one were so foolish as to speak thus, the best way of 
answering him would be to get him to spend a day in visiting 
some dark “land” or lane. in company with a city missionary 
or a territorial minister. Before mid-day, we should undertake 
that he would be beginning to alter his tone. By afternoon, 
he would be deeply impressed with the desirableness of better 
houses, better air, better food, better modes of buying and sell- 
ing, better ways of making provision for sickness and old age, 
in order to give the word of God “free course” among such a 
people. Ere his labours for the day closed, we are persuaded 
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he would feel that the Christian church dare not act the part 
of the priest and the Levite, in regard to the social evils that 
overlay the masses ; she not only may but must use her influ- 
ence in some way to remedy evils so terrible in themselves, and 
80 prejudicial to the progress and prosperity of the gospel. 
ut we are not to rush from one extreme to the opposite, 

There are persons who, when once they have demolished the 
position that the Christian church has nothing to do with 
social questions, conceive that the entire field of social improve- 
ment lies before her, and that it is lawful for her, and even in- 
cumbent on her, to set to work to reform society at every point. 
At least, wherever a social question is seen to have te Rac 
on religious interests and duties, it is conceived that it is the 
church’s duty to address herself to that question. In our 
humble judgment, the line within which the authorities of the 
church are entitled, or are bound to act, requires to be drawn 
with a much more discriminating hand. The authorities of the 
Christian church require to be careful’ how they interfere with 
matters that do not lie strictly within their special domain. 
The world is jealous of such interference, and is even more 
jealous in the case of ecclesiastical bodies than of any other. 
By rashly or hastily intermeddling with such thi the 

ristian church might come to lose her legitimate influence 
in regard to them. By going beyond her proper line, or even 
by acting inexpediently within her own line, she might meet 
with opposition and even reproach ; she might be requested by 
those in ion of the field to leave them alone to 
their affairs, and told in language more plain than pleasant to 
mind her own proper business. 

For guidance as to the course to be pursued by her in refer- 
ence to questions bearing on the arrangements of society, the 
church must, of course, in the first instance, have recourse to 
the word of God. We propose to commence our article by 
inquiring what light is thrown on the subject, first, by the Old 
Testament, and then by the New. We shall find that, at first 
sight, their instructions seem to run in rather opposite lines ; 
but on more careful consideration, we shall see that in spirit, 
at all events, they are substantially the same. : 

Opening the Old Testament, we find the Gog eager society 
not only occupying a prominent place in the law of Moses, but 
prescribed with all that exactness and minuteness of detail which 
is 80 conspicuous in all departments of the old economy. The 
social system of the Hebrews was a peculiar one, very specially 
adapted to the peculiar position the Hebrews had to fill, and 
the purpose they had to serve. It was pre-eminently a local 
system, ant to the land of Palestine, and incapable, except 
in some of its general principles, of being carried out anywhere 
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else. It was based upon the division of the whole soil of Pales- 
tine among eleven of the tribes, a separate maintenance bein 
provided for the Levites. Though properties could be pledged 
or pawned for a time to others, they never could be alienated, 
as the jubilee or fiftieth year constantly restored them to the 
families of the original owners. Any disputes that might arise 
as to the rights of ownership were promptly settled by means 
of a system of registration, which shewed at once the name and 
family of the rightful. owner. The laws relating to theft were 
framed on the basis of this system of all but universally-spread 

roperty. The whole social arrangements of the community, 
indeed, rested on this foundation, and were connected with 
Jerusalem, as their great centre of influence and regulation. 
The consequence was, that the social system of the Jews, as a 
system, was incapable of transplantation. It could not have 
been set up by the rivers of Babylon, even had the conqueror 
allowed ; it could not have been introduced at Alexandria or 
at Antioch, notwithstanding the special favour which Alexander 
the Great and some of his successors had for the Jews. Asa 
system, it was purely local, and therefore essentially temporary. 
There is no obligation now, therefore, to construct society on the 
Hebrew basis ; and for whatever purpose that system may still 
be available, it is not as a pattern for close imitation. There is 
much to be gathered from its general spirit, and there are many 
hints to be derived from its specific details. Dispersed through- 
out many lands, the Jews, in proportion as they carried its 
spirit along with them, reached a corresponding degree of social 
prosperity, and were commonly esteemed as better citizens and 

etter subjects than the members of any other nationality. Even 
down to the present day, the Hebrew community shews itself, 
amid all the disadvantages under which it labours, to be pos- 
sessed of a wonderful capacity to keep itself free from that 
terrible social misery that seems everywhere else to dog the 
advancing steps of wealth and civilisation. Beggars, except in 
the case of those diseased and maimed, hardly exist in Hebrew 
communities ; and even in such a city as London, the measures 
taken to find out and relieve the needy, and keep them from 
sinking into the gulf of mendicancy, are such as to afford lessons 
of no common value even to the most active and benevolent 
Christians.* 

The truth is, that most of what is of binding obligation, and 
of universal and perpetual use in the social institutions of 
Moses, is aiamek for us in one of the sacred books, that, 
strangely enough, was more popular in the age of our fathers 





* See articles on the Jewish Charities in London in Christian Work for 
June 1864, 
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than it is-in ours—the Proverbs of Solomon. The Proverbs 
bear a very marked and most interesting relation to the Penta- 
teuch. They are manifestly the offspring of the system in- 
augurated there, but an offspring which it must have taken a 
good many generations to mature and perfect. Every Biblical 
scholar knows, that though the whole book bears the name 
of Solomon, it is by no means to be regarded as the product of 
Solomon’s wisdom alone. Certain parts of it are expressly 
stated to have been written by others ; part of it no doubt was 
Solomon’s, but of other parts he was only the compiler or 
editor, reducing to form and order (under divine guidance) the 
floating proverbial wisdom that had been accumulating for 
generations before his time. Among other things that thought- 
ful and godly men in the Hebrew state had been accustomed 
to observe, to speak of to their friends and neighbours, and to 
hand down to their children, was the general laws and con- 
ditions of social prosperity. The book of Proverbs is full of 
maxims of social wisdom, expressed in the pithy proverbial 
form, giving the result of much careful observation and shrewd 
pondering over the actual facts of Hebrew history from the age 
of Moses downwards. Deposits of this kind are of slow forma- 
tion. The existence of such a proverbial philosophy, therefore, 
necessarily indicates the lapse of a lengthened period of time, 


and is a strong argument for — that the Pentateuch is 


far older than the age of Solomon. The Pentateuch is almost 
wholly a system of legislation ab extra, and necessarily belongs 
to an early period of a nation’s life—before it has acquired the 
self-governing faculty. The Proverbs belong to a higher and 
more advanced stage of a nation’s life, when its positive insti- 
tutions have been digested, so to.speak, by thoughtful men, 
when the principles underlying them have been apprehended, 
and when these principles are given out in the form of maxims 
or proverbs, constituting a legislation ab intra, that immensely 
' magnifies the practical influence of the system. The book of 
Proverbs is a sort of focus in which is concentrated the scattered 
wisdom of all Hebrew times and places, from the days of the 
great legislator to those of the most influential and wide- 
reigning of Hebrew kings. Gathered into a focus from the 
sphere of all previous times, these rays of wisdom were again 
sent forth for the guidance of the whole world,—like the seeds 
of a tree which, having sucked up all the nourishment of its 
own little garden, proceeds to impart its ripened treasures far 
and near on every side. 

When we examine the contents of the book of Proverbs in 
their bearing on the welfare of society, we find that for the 
most part they consist of counsels addressed to individuals, 
inculcating the social virtues, but not going much into the 
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detailed arrangements of social economy. For example, the 
writers are never weary of the praises of industry. In every 
form, direct and indirect, the hand and the habits of the diligent 
are honoured. Slothfulness and irregular ways, let them be 
redeemed by what qualities they may, have no chance of 
toleration. Wastefulness and negligence are without excuse. 
The garden of the sluggard is a proverb and a by-word. The 
sensual vices are the high-way to ruin. No sharp line is drawn, 
~ no line of any kind, between the moral and the social elements 
of prosperity. On the contrary, the social rests on the moral 
as its foundation, and is impregnated by it throughout. The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, social as well as 

rsonal. The edifice of society, if made to rest on any other 

is, rests on a foundation of sand. Wisdom, in the highest 

sense, must pervade the whole economy ; “righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is the reproach of any le.” 

No one can fail to observe how much the ic element 
preponderates in the Proverbs. The familiar and affectionate 
address to “ my son,” gives us constantly the idea of a domestic 
scene. “The house,” too, is seldom absent from our view. 
“ Wisdom hath builded her house.” “The house of the right- 
eous shall stand, but the house of the wicked shall be over- 
thrown.” The domestic relations are perpetually introduced. 
“ Hear the instruction of thy father, tad temake not the law of 
thy mother,” is the chorus, so to speak, of the whole song. The 
prominence of woman, too, in a book of oriental origin, is re- 
markable. All throughout, we see how “every wise woman 
buildeth her house ;” the book ends, and in a manner 
culminates with the account of the model house-wife, the 
“virtuous woman ;” and as we close it, the last note of divine 
wisdom that rings in our ear is this, “a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.” 

If, then, we bear in mind that in the Proverbs we have the 

rmanent essence, as it were, of the social provisions of the 

w of Moses (as well as of other of its provisions) stored up for 
all times and for all places, we shall necessarily infer, that the 
chief and primary duty (we do not say the only duty), of the 
church in endeavouring to promote the welfare of society, is to 
inculcate and cherish the great social virtues. A preacher who 
shall take the book of Proverbs as his text-book in dealing 
with such subjects, will find himself continually called to insist, 
first of all, on religion, or the fear of God as the true basis of 
social prosperity ; and second, but only second to this, to com- 
mend the domestic constitution, firmly established and faith- 
fully carried out, The virtues of frugality, diligence, punctu- 
ality, truthfulness, honesty, neighbourliness, temper, and 
the like, will ever and anon come in for a share of his attention; 
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and in enforcing and illustrating these, he will come into con- 
tact, more or less close, according to his turn of mind, with the 
secular affairs and interests of his people. It cannot be said to 
be optional whether or not the faithful minister of the word 
shall handle such topics. He is bound to set before his people 
“the whole counsel of God,” and not to move merely in the 
somewhat limited circle which is denoted exclusively by what 
some ‘eany' term “the gospel.” We of course bear in mind 
that there is such a thing as proportion and relative import- 
ance in the several truths that constitute the revealed will of 
God. We are very far from saying that the matters we are 
now dealing with ought to have the first place ; we only affirm 
that they ought to have some place. e are very certain 
that the arrangements of social life would in practice be far 
more satisfactory in orthodox communities, if the principles 
and precepts that are applied to them in the book of a 
— were more frequently expounded and enforced from the 
pulpit. 


When we pass from the Old Testament to the New, we find 
nothing whatever corresponding to the minute and elaborate 
social provisions of the law of Moses. Not only is there no 
shadow of a purpose to establish a particular system of social 
economy, but—what at first appears startling,—there is not even 
a protest against the gross social corruptions and abuses of the 
time. The fabric of pagan society is well known to have been 
extremely corrupt. The great mass of the labouring classes 
were kept in a disgraceful state of slavery, and the style of 

ublic amusements universally in vogue was exceedingly ob- 
jectionable. Yet not a single shaft is openly levelled, either by 
our Lord or his disciples, against these social corruptions. They 
seem to have preserved an intentional silence upon them, as if 
they felt that it must not be by battering-rams and catapults 
that the walls of the pagan Jericho were to fall, and that the 
ark of God carried unweariedly round it, and the sound of the 
trumpet of the everlasting gospel, would prove mightier instru- 
ments than any carnal weapons for the pulling down of these 
strongholds, and the erection of a Christian fabric in their 
room. 

No enemy even will allege that want of cou could have 
been the reason why our Lord and his apostles did not point 
their artillery against the social corruptions of the day. There 
was no lack of courage shewn by either the one or the other 
in dealing with the religious abuses that were prevalent. The 
notions and practices of the “scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” 
were assailed by our Lord with a courage which was equalled 
only by his vehemence. The men whose boldness astonished 
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the chief priests, as they fearlessly flung against them the charge 
of murdering the Lord of glory, would have been quite prepared 
to bring equally bold charges against the pagan rulers of the 
country or of the world, had faithfulness to the interests com- 
mitted to them required them to do so. 

But this was not demanded of them. It was through the 
influence of the spirit rather than the letter that Christianity 
was designed to operate, in subverting the social institutions of 

ism. It was not with swords and staves, but with the 
breath of its mouth, that it was to —_ against such things. 
In- dealing with them, it was to exemplify “the expulsive power 
of a new affection ;” “perfect love was to cast out fear,” and 
the works of darkness were to be dispossessed by the armour 
of light. 

- judging of the course followed by the early church in this 
matter, in its bearing on the duty of the church now, we must 
bear in mind that there is a vast difference between the duty 
of a church struggling for existence in the face of a bitterly 
hostile community, ot the duty of a church which includes or 


at least represents the great mass of a community. In the one 
case, the great object of the church is to root itself; in the other, 
it is to itself. In no circumstances, of course, may a 
church be guilty of any compromise of truth, or of any sanction 


of evil. But a church striving to root itself is not bound at 
once to denounce every evil it finds in a community, any more 
than a Christian man, aiming at the conversion of an un- 
believer, is bound at once to denounce every evil practice, great 
and small, of which he may be guilty. It was on this principle 
that our Lord and his apostles acted, in planting the tree of 
life in heathen soils. They aimed, first of all, at getting it to 
strike its roots freely into the soil. Once it was fairly and 
firmly planted, it would not only bear its twelve manner of 
fruits, but spread out its leaves for the healing of the nations. 
In its full development, it would come to bear on many a 
practice against which it was not requisite at first for them to 
declare open war. 

If the early preachers had openly assailed all the objection- 
able social arrangements of their time, they would have laid 
themselves open to the charge of being revolutionists in politics, 
and thus have furnished a plausible ground for proceedings on 
the part of the civil authorities against them. It might have 
been maintained, with a fair show of reason, that they were 
interfering with the province of Cesar, and were therefore justly 
amenable to Cesar’s discipline, and to Cesar’s rebuke. Even 
as the case stood, we perceive on all occasions how earnestly 
the enemies of the Christians endeavoured to make out that 
they were guilty of offences against the civil law. The careful 
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and blameless course pursued by the Christians caused all such 
charges to recoil, and nothing could hide or obscure the fact 
that the doctrine of salvation was what they were striving with 
all their might to establish, that what they clung to so tena- 
ciously themselves, and were so eager that others also should 
cling to, was, that “God hath given to us eternal life, and that 
this life is in his Son.” Had it been otherwise, had they been 
arraigned and punished for interfering with the arrangements 
of society, even in matters where the pagans were wrong and 
the Christians right ; had the conflict between them and their 
opponents turned upon any such subordinate points; had it 
turned upon anything except the great question, whether Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God and the Saviour of the world: no 
one can fail to see how tly the glory of the conflict would 
have been dimmed, and the influence of their testimony im- 
ired. 
P'The course which the early Christians followed had this 
further advantage, that it led them to rely on the genuine 
spirit of Christianity as the chief means of superseding the cor- 
rupt institutions of paganism, and placing society on a Christian 
basis. It would have been a good thing, they may have 
thought, if they could have induced the civil ruler to enact 
laws against many of the abuses and abominations that pre- 
vailed around them; but certainly they had no such power. 
What, then, were they todo? They had but one weapon left 
to them, but happily it was the best of all. They could try to 
foster everywhere the spirit of Christian love and Christ-like 
purity. If they could but succeed in that, the battle would be 
ined. By law, Onesimus was no doubt the slave of Philemon. 
t was not a right law, but they could not change it, and it 
would have destroyed their cause, struggling as they were for 
existence, if they had then even agitated fora change. But the 
love of Christ has taken possession of Onesimus’s heart, and 
Philemon has become his brother in Christ. Onesimus must 
be urged to cherish to Philemon all the brotherly love and re- 
gard that are due from one Christian to another. By and by 
all the Onesimuses in the church will begin to see that slav 
and Christianity cannot go hand in hand together. They will 
see that in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but all are one. They will see the 
sin of holding in bondage one whom Christ has made free, or 
of calling him a slave whom Christ has called a brother, and of 
whom Christ has said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it to 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
If the state should ever become Christian, if its ruling 
powers or ruling influences should ever be in harmony with 
the will of Christ, they will not suffer such an institution to 
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linger for a day—slavery will be numbered with the things 
that were. 

Of course, the position of the Christian church is very much 
changed now, and that reserve in dealing with social cor- 
ruptions which it was necessary to maintain, in the face of a 
pagan, jealous, persecuting government, is by no means so 
necessary now. The church is less called to root herself than 
to develop herself, and that duty brings her into close contact 
with the social practices of the day. But notwithstanding this 
change, it is very plain from what we have now seen to be 
characteristic of the teaching of the New Testament on the 
subject, that the church would be guilty of a grievous blunder 
if she did not rely mainly on the same great weapon for pro- 
moting the welfare of society, on which their circumstances 
com ‘led the early church to rely exclusively. The Spirit of 
Christ must ever be the great agent in effecting social refor- 
mation. It is only as men are taught and induced to renounce 
sin and selfishness, to fear God and to love one another, that 
society will become really better. The old spirit of the first 
murderer—“ Am I my brother’s keeper?”—must be driven out 
by the spirit that teaches us to “look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of others.” The 
church must not only teach these things, but practise them too. 
The prominent men in the Christian church, clerical and lay, 
who give her a tone and character before the world, must be 
conspicuous for this spirit. Pulpits must ring with representa- 
tions of its value, and the voice of prayer must confess with 
sorrow its absence or its feebleness, and supplicate it as one of 
the richest blessings of heaven. Without this, any noisy agita- 
tion for social improvements on the part of the church, or on the 
part of churchmen, or any fussy assumption of the functions of 
tribunes of the people, will utterly fail. The only credit the 
church will get, will be the credit of intermeddling with the 
business of others; and the final result will be that, in place of 
extending her influence in the secular region, she will weaken 
it in the spiritual. 

But let us suppose that the Christian church is duly im- 
pressed with the duty of relying in the main on the culture of 
a good Christian spirit in the great instrument of social 
amelioration, the question fairly arises, Is it incumbent on the 
church, in the circumstances in which she is now placed, to 
confine herself to the use of that instrument? Is it never her 
duty to protest — specific social evils, or to use her influ- 
ence directly and earnestly with the civil rulers of a country 
to get these evils removed, to get arrangements established 
more in harmony with the spirit of Christianity, and more con- 
ducive to the welfare of a Christian people ? 
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- Two states of things may nt themselves, in which the 
consideration of this question rac a matter of high practical 
interest. The first is the case of a country where Christianity 
is the recognised religion, and the authority of the word of God 
all but universally acknowledged. The second is the case of 
a barbarous community, such as the whole of the South Sea 
islands a few years ago, and many of them still, where mission- 
aries are striving to plant the banner of Christ, and at once 
Christianise and civilise the people. 

We will treat the two cases separately. We begin with the 
ease of the Christian nation where social arrangements exist, 
that are either opposed to the spirit of Christianity, or very 
hurtful to the pay of Christians. What is the duty of 
the Christian church in reference to these ? 

We have said that in a heathen country the immediate duty 
of the church is to root herself, but in a Christian country it is 
to develop herself. The lessons of Christianity are evidently 
to have a much wider range in the latter case, than they can 
have in the former. The work of legislation, for example, is 
now to be conducted on Christian principles ; and not merely 
the formal legislation of parliaments or senates, but the legisla- 
tion of social custom, the legislation of commercial practice, the 
whole legislation of use and wont. When the legislators pro- 
fess to obey Christ, the church must urge them to the perform- 
ance of the will of Christ in their whole sphere of activity. 
Whatsoever they do, they must do all to the glory of God. 
Now it is that it must be seen that “the leaves of the tree are 
for the healing of the nations.” The gospel of Jesus Christ 
must now be shewn to be the panacea for all the evils, personal, 
social, and national, that have come into the world through sin. 
This development of the spirit of Christianity will necessarily 
lead the church to examine social questions much more care- 
fully. Can any rules or principles be laid down to guide her 
in this important but delicate work ? 

In the first place, it is obviously the duty of the church, in 
the circumstances sup —(and here we mean by the church 
chiefly the persons or the courts that direct her policy and utter 
her voice),—to take care that gross violations of right are not 
allowed to shelter themselves under the euphemism of social or 
political arrangements. Perhaps this is her duty in all circum- 
stances ; certainly it is her duty when the whole nation pro- 
fesses to regard her teaching. The leaders of the church 
must not forget their bounden duty. “Cry aloud, spare not, 
lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and shew m le their 
transgressions, and the house of Jacob their sins.” It has been 
common enough to endeavour to divest certain things of the 
odious character of sins by representing them as but branches 
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of the civil constitution of a country. Such was pre-eminently 
the case at one time with regard to the “peculiar institution” 
of America. Churches excused themselves from protesting 
against it, or taking any steps adverse to it, on the ground that 
it was part and parcel of the civil constitution, with which the 
church was not called or allowed to meddle. That the plea 
was a hollow and unworthy one, is easily shewn. If it were 
admissible, it might be made to cover any iniquity that 
happened to be incorporated with the government of a com- 
munity. No healthy and unsophisticated conscience could 
dream for a moment that the circumstance of its being inti- 
mately blended with civil arrangements could divest of moral 
guilt a system which sanctioned the buying and selling of 
human beings as goods or chattels, which disregarded the 
sanctity of marriage, ruthlessly invaded the unity of families, 
withdrew from a whole race the protection of the laws, and 
made the cultivation of their intellect a crime liable to be 
severely punished. But the untenableness of the position of 
the American churches, now referred to, is seen further from 
the fact that ere long it was practically abandoned. Of late 
years, the Christian churches of the South, it is notorious, have 
changed their ground. Slavery is not now an evil which they 
are to be excused from attacking on the ground of its being a 
civil institution ; it is the right and normal state of things. 
It is the blessed institution, handed down from patriarchal 
times, which divine wisdom has devised and eminently blessed 
for the welfare of the inferior race. Under it the negro has 
renounced his barbarous life and his barbarous tongue, has been 
taught to worship the living God, and commit his soul to the 
grace of the Saviour. Under it he has been restrained from 
those excesses into which his own wild will would have been 
for ever dragging him, and has enjoyed a life, not indeed with- 
out its drawbacks, but in which the good to him has vastly 
outweighed the evil. This change of argument is a bold, and 
we must say an unhallowed, attempt to substitute a more 
glittering euphemism for a more ordinary one. The old cloak 
having gone to rags, the sin of slavery must be covered by 
another, snatched this time from the sanctuary of God. The 
system which could not be attacked because it was a thing 
civil and secular, is now maintained and defended because it is 
holy and divine. With what terrible things in righteousness, 
God has been shewing his displeasure at the past attitude of 
America towards its slavery, needs not to be dwelt on here. 
When the Christian people of that country awake from their 
deep sleep, it will be terrible for them te think what untold 
miseries and calamities might have been averted, if they had 
but set their faces against these wretched euphemisms, and 
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denounced the slave-system of their country as a heinous crime 
against man and against God. 

So also the churches must take care that similar sins com- 
mitted in commercial circles, are not allowed to escape on the 
plea that they belong to the usages of trade. The notion that 
their connection with trade exempts them from the rigid 
operation of the moral law, must be dealt with very unmerci- 
fully. It is said of a German bishop, addicted to profane 
swearing, who was also a prince, that he excused his habit on 
the ground that he swore as a prince and not asa bishop. But 
‘if the devil seize the prince on the day of judgment, said an 
honest attendant, what will become of the bishop? The same 
retort might be made on all who deal with the moral law in 
their capacity of traders, in a way in which they would not 
dare to deal with it in the other employments of life. The su- 
premacy of God’s revealed will must be maintained throughout 
the whole sphere of man’s lawful avocations. It were an insult 
to God to suppose that the law which he has given men for the 
regulation of their conduct is so deficient, so ill-constructed, as 
to be inapplicable to one large share of human pursuits. Im- 
mense progress would be secured in the purification of social 
life, and the advancement of true Christian civilisation, by the 
firm establishment of the principle that the law of God must 
be paramount in every pursuit. And it is not merely the stern 
principles of truth and integrity that must be made to preside 
over business ; many of the gentler Christian virtues, likewise, 
must be exercised in that sphere. There is a sense in which it 
is true that business is business, and charity is charity. But 
business is not to be so separated from practical Christianity, 
that it shall be conducted quite apart from the loving spirit of 
Christ. Business is a sphere expressly designed for the exercise 
and pursuit of Christian graces under difficulties. Its worry 
and turmoil afford the opportunity for the exercise of patience 
and self-restraint ; its dealings with money should stimulate 
the conscience to very careful stewardship ; its uncertainties 
and oe Sega should lead to much prayer for guidance, and 
for the spirit of trustful reliance on providence ; its constant 
intercourse with other men should promote the spirit of courtesy, 
forbearance, truthfulness, and generosity. In adverting to these 
matters in the present connection, we do not of course mean 
that even when struggling for existence, the Christian church 
can lawfully waive the enforcement upon her own members of 
such a line of duty as this. What we bave in view, in bringin 
this matter forward in connection with the duty of a settl 
church, in a country professedly Christian, is, that in that case 
the church is in a better position to assail prevailing cor- 
ruptions, and to expose the hollowness of the pretext that their 
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connection with the usages of trade exempts them from deserved 
condemnation. In a country professedly Christian, she has a 
great advantage in denouncing them, as not only wrong in 
themselves, but specially wicked in persons who profess to be 
subject to the law, and to be actuated by the spirit of Christ. 
In such circumstances it is her special duty, not merely to ex- 

abuses and corruptions that lie on the surface, and are 
flagrant and palpable, but to bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and tear conventional excuses from practices that, 
seen in their true light, are both wicked and shameful. 

The Christian church, however, as society advances, must 
find herself face to face with social questions of a different kind 
from those which we have now been considering. There are 
many social arrangements that are not so wicked in themselves 
as hurtful in their bearing on the interests of religion and 
morals. The subject of houses for the working classes, both in 
town and country, falls under this category. So does the 
question of having markets and fairs. Popular recreations, too, 
bear very closely on vital religious interests. So also do the 
regulations under which the sale of intoxicating drink is carried 
on. The subject of emigration, too, in some of its aspects, is 
bound up with religious interests; and it raises some very 
difficult questions of a purely secular nature, as to the adapta- 
tion of certain districts for arable or for pastoral purposes, or 
the advantages or disadvantages of crofts and small holdings. 
The list of such questions might be greatly extended. What, 
then, is the duty of a Christian church in reference to these ? 

We have pondered much and long over this subject, and we 
fear the conclusion we have come to must be regarded by some 
as rather lame and impotent. We do not see that any abso- 
lute rule can be laid down on the subject applicable to all 
cases; in fact, in every case, large use must be made of 
Christian expediency. A course may be very proper in the 
particular circumstances of one case that would be very much 
the reverse in another. The questions that must be settled by. 
considerations of Christian expediency are such as these: 4 
the bearing of the social arrangements in question on religious 
interests so close and so great, as to require the church, as such, 
to go a step beyond what is admitted to be her peculiar pro- 
vince in dealing with them? Is the church in a position to be 
so thoroughly informed respecting them, that her judgment will 
carry weight and influence? Or is it likely that she will get 
entangled in a labyrimth of secular details, and that she will be 
withdrawn from her own great and iar function as an in- 
strument of spiritual and saving good Are these questions so 
neglected by other bodies, or are they handled in so defective and 
unchristian a spirit, as to demand that the church not only by her 
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voice declare the principles on which they should be settled, but 
take the practical execution of them into her own hands? 

It is impossible to lay down absolute rules for questions in 
regard to which the circumstances may be so various. Yet 
there are some general considerations that it will always be well 
to keep in view. 

Thus, in the first place, it would be unbecoming in the church 
to shew a desire to plunge into the mare magnum of social 
questions : she should restrict herself to a few of those whose 
bearing on the interests of religion is close, obvious, acknow- 
ledged. By the church here, we mean of course the church in 
her collective capacity and responsibility ; for the remark is 
not applicable to individual members. There may be in a 
community great prevailing sins, occupying the public attention 
to a large degree, and demanding the most careful scrutiny as 
to their special causes and the proper remedies, In the view 
of the church, these evils may be in great measure due to 
defective or hurtful social arrangements. In Scotland, for ex- 
ample, illegitimacy is a glaring sin. It is not so prevalent, 
indeed, in land as it is in England, as the Registrar-General 
has recently shewn ; but more attention is drawn to it. No 
one, in these circumstances, could accuse any section of the 
Christian church in Scotland of intermeddling, if it should call 
attention to social arrangements that are believed by it to be 
a cause of this state of things, and demand, on the part of those 
who have the power and the responsibility, a remedy for evils 
of so disastrous tendency. 

Again, it seems obvious that churches, as such, should not go 
much into secular details in propounding or discussing remedies 
for bad social arrangements. hen they get into secular de- 
tails, they are obviously out of their sphere. In strict logic, 
no doubt, it may be correct to say, that if it be their duty to 
take up a secular question at all, it is their duty to discuss it 
thoroughly. But strict logic must often submit to a curb. 
The very instinct of the world recoils from the spectacle of a 
Christian church court absorbed in secular discussions. And 
on the whole, the instinct is correct. The courts of the 
Christian church claim to meet under the authority of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to act in his name in matters over 
which he has given them. special control. The claim of the 
church to exclusive spiritual jarisdiction could not be main- 
tained, if church courts were to take up all manner of secular 

uestions. It is essential to the concession of the church’s 
fesdomn in things spiritual, that she interfere as little as pos- 
sible with things secular. 

This view of the duty of church courts, it should be observed, 
does not in the least prevent individual ministers or members 
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from taking part elsewhere in the discussion of any social ques- 
tion in which they may feel an interest. On the contrary, it is 
just the fact that this liberty remains to them, in their indivi- 
dual sopeniey that reconciles us to the conclusion that in their 
details the discussion of these subjects, within what is techni- 
cally the church, should not be encouraged. We would have 
clergymen, and leading Christian laymen, to throw their ener- 
gies more than they do into societies that devote themselves to 
these questions. We would have them to bring the influence 
of their position to bear on such societies more than they do. 
We would have them to go there and tell how their efforts to 
do good among the people are often checked and thwarted by 
the social conditions under which they live. Such a course 
would do good to themselves, and it would benefit the cause 
of social improvement. It is of great consequence for clergy- 
men to be seen to possess sympathies that extend far beyond 
the limits of their denomination, that contemplate the good 
of society at large, and that lead them to rejoice in whatever 
good is done, even though it may bring no honour or glory to 
their own denominaticn. There is quite a different feeling, on 
the part of the community at large, for those clergymen who 
thus seek the good of all, and for those whose energies are re- 
stricted within denominational limits, and whose hearts are 
interested only in the exclusive interests of their church. The 
cause of social progress itself too will be greatly benefited by 
the active assistance of earnest Christian men. There is un- 
doubtedly a tendency to secularism on the part of social reform- 
ers. The idea is, that the laws of social economy, if but duly 
respected, are sufficient to secure the happiness and comfort of 
mankind. Many lean to the notion that religion is but another 
name for superstition, and that, instead of aiding, it is fitted 
to hinder, the development of the laws of society. ‘The presence 
of Christian men would at least shew that, in their view, reli- 
gion and social law may be worked, and ought to be worked, 
not as antagonists, but as allies. It would secure that each 
subject should at least be looked at from a religious point of 
view. For the right and satisfactory solution of social prob- 
lems, it is essential that they be looked at from all points of 
view. Employers look at them naturally from their own stand- 

int. Labourers look at them from another. Political econo- 
mists try to hold the balance right between the two. But it is 
necessary that they be looked at, too, from the stand-point of 
Christianity. Christian men lose the opportunity of doing 
great good when they shew themselves cold or indifferent to 
such matters. Without their aid, there cannot be the right 
composition of forces; the ball of social advancement cannot 
be sent forward upon the. true diagonal. 
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We have now to direct attention to the second class of cases, 
. in which the consideration of the connection of the Christian 
church with social improvement becomes a question of high 
practical interest. We mean the case of a barbarous com- 
munity, which missionaries are striving to civilise and Chris- 
tianise. 

Tt is well known in the history of-modern missions, that 
Christian missionaries, in many cases, have directed their par- 
ticular attention to the state of society, and have interested 
themselves, down often to the minutest details, in secular 
arrangements. The famous Elliot did wonders in the way of 
civilising the wandering Indians of North America, gathering 
them into villages, and teaching them many of the useful arts. 
John Williams and Robert Moffat, and a host of others, have 
pursued a similar policy. Did they, in so doing, contravene 
any principles established by the example of the founders of 
Christianity, or does their mode of procedure run counter to 
the views which we have been endeavouring in this paper to 
support ? é 

o judge fairly in this inquiry, we must bear in mind in what 
a different relation from that of the founders of Christianity 
these missionaries stood towards the highest civilisation of their 
times. The apostles came forth from a country of inferior 
civilisation, to preach at Athens, Corinth, Rome, and Alex- 
andria, where the most advanced civilisation of the age prevailed. 
Having received no special message to deliver to men on the 
subject of social improvement, it would have been somewhat 
ridiculous for them to attempt to give lessons on a topic where 
their opportunities were in some respects inferior to those of 
their Res ag But English missionaries have gone forth from 
the very head-quarters of modern civilisation, to regions where 
the social thermometer has stood below zero. It may be noticed, 
by the way, as a singular testimony to Christianity, that 
wherever it is now established, civilisation finds its most con- 
genial home. Of the vast variety of products from all quarters 
of the globe that dazzled the eye in the + Exhibition of 
1862, it was remarked as a singular fact, that none of import- 
ance came from any country where Christianity, in some form, 
was not the prevailing faith. 

This fact gives to modern missionaries an immense advan- 
tage in dealing with barbarous people. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to establish in the minds of the people a belief in 
the superior power of the missionaries, by simply exhibiting to 
them a few of the results of our advanced civilisation. In 
countries like the South Sea Islands, our missionaries have 
found by experience that this is the easiest and most effectual 
mode of. securing a hold on the interest and the respect of the 
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le. Another circumstance to be borne in mind is, that this 
interference, if it may be so called, with the temporal concerns 
of the 3a has been acquiesced in very cordially by the 
people themselves. It has not been resented as an interference, 
it has been accepted as a boon. Yet, even at the very best, the 
missionaries will do well to regard it as but a temporary expe- 
dient, not to be habitually made use of, beyond the first 
of their connection with the barbarous people. The sooner the 
missionaries can fall back on the apostolic rule the better, “ We 
will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry of 
the word.” 

In heathen countries more advanced in civilisation, like 
India, the missionaries have taken a less active part in secular 
affairs. They have not attempted, nor thought of attempting, 
to revolutionise society, as in the South Sea Islands. They 
have been impressed by the great thought that seems to have 
been so powerful in the mind of our Lord and his apostles, 
that the effectual reform of the abuses and corruptions of 
such a state of society must be preceded by the infusion of a 
new spirit and new ideas into the minds and hearts of the 
people. To some extent the contact which India has had with 
Christian nations has modified the ancient spirit, and public 
opinion has been found sufficiently enlightened to support, or 
at least not thwart the British Government in the abolition of 
some of the most barbarous of the heathen customs. Alto- 
gether, India presents a most fertile subject of study to any 
one interested in the connection between religion and the state 
of society. Nowhere else, we believe, have pagan notions so 
entwined and entrenched themselves in the usages of society. 
The system of caste seems the very ne plus ultra of ingenious 
device in the art of welding religion and social life together. 
It is hardly possible to attack the one without threatening 
the other. Missionaries dare not spare it in prescribing the 
course which their converts must follow; but the convulsion 
which follows every baptism in the upper castes evinces the 
horror of the Indian community at the very thought of giving 
up caste, and their determination to resist, as a stab at their 
very soul, any attempt to modify or abolish it. Missionaries 
in India have, of course, been unable to steer clear of those 
social questions that entwine themselves so inextricably with 
the religion of the country. But in other cases, as a general 
tule, they have kept aloof from secular affairs. As a general 
rule, we say on purpose, because even here exceptions may 
occur. And not long ago an exception did occur; the ryots 
of Bengal were suffering such oppression, that the missionaries, 
as a body, joined in making a representation in their favour. 
The very fact that, as a gen rule, the missionaries had 
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carefully eschewed politics and secularities, procured for their 
remonstrance a d of consideration which it would not 
otherwise have The whole subject of the relation of 
society in India to paganism, on the one hand, and to Chris- 
tianity on the other, is an extremely interesting one ; and we 
should be glad to see it thoroughly oom’ 

who knows India, and feels drawn to the subject. 


by some one 


In concluding this paper, we will merely state, in substance, 
the principal practical conclusions to which we have ‘come. 

In the first place, beyond all doubt, the Christian church 
should direct special attention towards fostering the spirit out of 
which all true social improvement springs. The duty of looking, 
not every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others ; of doing good to all men, as we have — 
tunity ; of considering one another, to provoke unto love and to 
good works ; of loving our neighbour as ourselves ; of putting 
no stumbling-blocks in our brother’s path ; of impregnating the 
whole business of life with the Spirit of Christ, and trying to 
find in all the occasions of common life opportunities for the 
exercise of the Christian graces, should never cease to be 
enforced. Apart from the direct good which, with God’s bless- 
ing, would attend this course in the sphere of social activity, 
it is impossible to estimate the additional power and weight 
which it would yield to the more spiritual aims and efforts of 
the church. Every enlightened Christian laments the loss of 
influence which many good men sustain from some incon- 
sistency in this direction, from their hardness as masters, or 
their greed as merchants, or from their want of a genial, chas- 
tened, affectionate temper. Religion would appear in a more 
winning light, if associated with all the social graces; and 
Christianity itself would have more of the stamp of divinity 
on its very face, if it were seen contributing in so blessed a 
manner to heal all the evils that have come among us through 
sin. 

Hence, secondly, we would have churches, or rather preachers, 
in their public and pastoral work, to urge on the members of 
their flocks, who have much in their power, their obligation to 
do what they can for promoting the social prosperity of their 
neighbourhoods. Employers of labour, whether in towns or 
in the country, are in this category. Let them be Christian 
employers. Not, of course, after the fashion of a master known 
to us, who made a point, in paying the weekly wages, of giving 
- every man a religious tract, but was notorious over the country 
side for paying poorer wages than any one else. First just 
and then generous, is the Christian order. The thing, of all 
others, most requisite is sympathy. Anything that an em- 
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- er may do for his or is of little value unless he 
eels rightly, and shews the right feeling towards them. Of 
course we must not forget that the workpeople have reciprocal 
duties, and that these also must be enforced. They must be 
faithful, considerate, conscientious, trustworthy. On this point 
the New Testament perpetually reminds us of the circle of 
Christian duty. And on this, as on every other subject, the 
Christian pulpit should be an echo of the Christian record. 
Lastly, we would have the church to encourage those of her 
ministers or members who feel a special interest in the subject 
to do all they can, in their individual capacity, consistently 
with their pr fe duties, for advancing the temporal welfare of 
the community. An individual minister may do much that 
the collective body may not do. On his own nsibility, he 
may take a part in many undertakings on which the church 
could not enter, upon her responsibility. The press will give 
him that aid in circulating his views which he might be tempted 
to seek from the publicity of church courts. By this course 
he will not be committing others to his views, nor asking them 
to pledge themselves to positions which imperfect information 
may make them unwilling to take up. True, he does all this 
cum periculo, He runs the risk of becoming secularised. 
His likelihood to avoid this risk depends on the strength of 
the spiritual fire within him. If the spirit of earnest piety be 
strong, there is little to fear. If it be weak, the danger is, 
that a will enter on secularities in a con amore spirit, very 
different from that in which he preaches the gospel. In that 
case he will hurt the cause which he seeks to advance; and 
the dust of worldliness will soil his garments, and dim the 
lustre of his soul. W. G. B. 
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4 Dita i f the Bible, ising tts Antiquities, Bi , Geography, 
— atural gee Baits by Wiitiam Sura, LL.D. Second 
ition. 4 


DICTIONARY of the Bible which should contain the 
latest and fullest information on Biblical subjects, arranged 

and discussed by competent hands, was much needed when 
Smith’s Dictionary appeared. Whether that work fulfils these 
requirements may be a matter for debate. We believe that to 
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a large extent it does. In some respects it does not. It could 
not indeed have been expected that, in a work so vast, abound- 
ing with most varied erudition, and most patient research, all 
the contributions would be marked by equal precision and care 
in stating and verifying facts. But whatever may be the short- 
comings proved or believed to exist in the Dictionary, there are 
few who will withhold from the contributors and editor the 
praise of great zeal, high ability, and extensive research in their 
undertaking. It is not, however, to the excellencies of the 
work that we propose calling attention. It is to a drawback, 
and in our opinion to a serious drawback, to its value as an 
otherwise admirable help to students of Scripture. Nor does 
this drawback apply to only one or two articles. It is woven 
into the structure of a | part of the book. Now and again, 
in articles written by different contributors, we find it stated 
that the Hebrew manuscripts used by the LXX in translating 
the Old Testament into Greek, two or three hundred years 


before our era, contained “ probably correct” readings, which 
our printed Hebrew text, as arranged by the Masurets long 
after, does not exhibit. So often do we come across this pro- 
bable correctness of the version of the LXX, and probable 
wrongness of our Hebrew Bibles, that ee apne ensions 


of insecurity begin to take possession of our min If there 
are good grounds for suspecting the faultiness of our printed 
text, and the superiority, in any es, of the renderings of 
the LXX, these sasetbiialines must be condemned as weak- 
nesses arising from unworthy trembling for the ark of God. If 
there are not good grounds for calling the printed text in ques- 
tion, the sooner the claims put forward for the Septuagint 
are thoroughly sifted and disposed of, the better it will be for 
the cause of truth. ~ 

We do not deny that the differences between the version of 
the Seventy and our present Hebrew text are both singular 
. and startling. But it is possible to make too much of them. 
It may be that the Greek translators have sometimes given us 
the correct reading of a passage, which is obscured by a gloss 
or a copyist’s error in our Hebrew Bible. But each of the in- 
stances which may be produced, must, at first, at least, stand 
or fall by itself. If we find the Greek version holding its own 
against the Hebrew, our respect for the former will rise, and 
for the latter fall. If, on the other hand, the Greek translators 
be convicted of error and inconsistency, not once or twice, but 
repeatedly, our confidence in their ability and trustworthiness 
may be thoroughly shaken. We do most cheerfully allow that 
the importance of the Septuagint as a whole cannot be over- 
rated. Its value and excellencies are not in question. But 
when the Hebrew and Greek texts are found to give widely 
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different views of the same passage, both cannot be correct ; 
which is right, and which is wrong ¢ 

Let us reduce these general principles to practice, by ex- 
amining two or three passages, which are relied on to prove 
that the Seventy have sometimes, if not frequently, preserved 
the correct renderings of what are errors in our Hebrew text. 
We shall then be able to see whether this alleged correctness 
of the LXX does not rather arise from-a want of care on the 
part of modern critics. 

The first passage we shall take is one which several critics 
believe to be erroneous in our present Hebrew Bibles. It is in 
1 Chron. xvii. 10. According to the printed text, Nathan is 
there represented saying to David, “ Furthermore I tell thee 


(72 JaN)), that the Lord will build thee an house.” But the 
Seventy read, “ And I will increase thee (ai ad&jow os = JTS, 


and the Lord will build thee an house.” That is to say, the 
LXX clearly read as one word what our present text reads as 
two, for the Hebrew letters are the same in both cases. Either 
reading gives a perfectly good sense to the passage. Which of 
them, then, is to be preferred? the supposed reading of the un- 
known manuscript used by the Seventy, or the text as handed 
down to us by the Masorets? In short, did the Masorets fall 
into an error by stupidly separating into two words what was © 
only one, or has the Greek translator as stupidly gone wrong 
by turning two words into one? Canon Selwyn (Art. Septua- 
gvnt) says, “The Septuagint has probably preserved the true 
division and sense.” We believe, on the contrary, that there is 
no room for a probability in the matter. The Seventy have 
given judgment against themselves, that they are entirely 
wrong. It happens that the speech of Nathan is also reported 
elsewhere in Scripture. In 2 Sam. vii. 11, his words are, “ Also 
the Lord telleth thee that he will make thee an house.” In 
Chronicles, the telling is by Nathan; in Samuel, it is by 
Jehovah, Nathan keeping in the background. But the words, 
“The Lord telleth thee,” might, if run together, be rendered, 
“The Lord hath increased thee.” Have the Seventy been as 
consistent as our printed text? Have they kept in Samuel to 
the translation which they give in Chronicles? They have not: 
nal dmayysrs? cos Kigiog, brs olxov vixodougos air@, “ Also the Lord 
telleth thee (will tell) that thou wilt build him an house.”* The 
Greek translator of Samuel, following the Hebrew, uses aray- 
ysasi (telleth) ; the translator of Chronicles, ai&jow (increase), 





* “That thou wilt build him an house” is not correct, see verse 18: “he 


will build thee an house” is meant. But the blunder does not surprise a 
careful reader of the LXX. 
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in rendering the same word of the original. There cannot be 
more satisfactory evidence that aigjew, I will increase, is a 
blunder on the part of the Seventy, and that our printed 
Hebrew text is perfectly correct. 

The next example which we shall take of the alleged supe- 
riority of the Septuagint to the Hebrew, introduces us to the 
head of this new school of critics, the learned and accomplished 
Dean of Westminster. Commenting on the statement of the 
Hebrew Bible, 1 Sam. xxvii. 7, that David was “a full year 
and four months” in the land of the Philistines, he says, 
“The value of this is materially damaged by the variations in 
the LXX to four months, and Josephus to four months and 
twenty days ” (Art. David, p. 406, g). But, as before, there is 
“material damage” done only to the unfortunate Greek tran- 
— = to the learned Dean. The evidence of this is clear 
and full. 


HEBREW BIBLE. 


“The time that David dwelt in the “And Achish said, 
country of the Philistines was a full | this David, which hath been with me 
year and four months.” these days or theso years.” 
1 Sam, xxvii. 7. 1 Sam. xxix. 8. 


SEPTUAGINT. 


“ The time that David dwelt in the “And Achish said 
country of the foreigners was four | this David? He hath been days 
months.” 1 Sam. xxvii. 7. with us, this second year.” 
1 Sam, xxix. 8. 


In the first of these two passages, the Greek translator makes 
David dwell with Achish four months, which in the second, a 
page or so farther on, lengthen out to between one and two 
years. Are not the correctness of the Hebrew and the blunder- 
ing of the Greek clear as day ? 

It is plain from the above instances that little trust can be 
put in the fancies of critics about the “probably correct read- 
ings” of the manuscripts used by the Greek translators. Ex- 
perience proves that there is not a more dangerous field of 
adventure than that of conjectural readings. It is a kind of 
dreamland, where the most learned and the most clear-sighted 
are the first to lose their way, to tumble into pitfalls, or to 
make themselves laughing-stocks. The instances given above 
do not therefore surprise us. The first of them is one of five, 
regarding which Canon Selwyn (Art. Septuagint) has no doubt 
that the Seventy have preserved the correct readings of the 
Hebrew. Of the other four we shall say nothing, as we do not 
mean to examine them here. But a careful critic will be slow 
to allow to the Seventy the superiority claimed for them. 
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Among other questions discussed in the article “Septuagint” 
is this: “ Was the version (LXX) made from Hebrew manu- 
scripts with the vowel points now used?” Twelve examples 
are given, for the purpose of shewing that the Greek translators 
pronounced the Hebrew differently from the Masorets. The 
inquiry may be interesting ; it may also be important. If we 
h orough confidence in the deventi, it would shake our 
faith in the Masorets to find the former differing from the 
latter in the vowel sounds which they attached to the con- 
sonants ; for what reliance could we then put on the points 
in our printed Hebrew text? However, one or two of the 
twelve examples will throw a flood of light on this curious 
subject. 

In Numbers xvi. 5, we read, “ Moses spake unto Korah, and 
unto all his company, saying, Even to-morrow (73) the Lord 


will shew who are his.” Now “p32 may stand for "pa, morn- 
ing, or for 2; to look at. “ Even to-morrow” is the rendering 


in our English Bible ; but the Seventy have értoxerras, he has 
looked at. It will not be denied, we presume, that the right 
translation is “to-morrow,” or “in the morning,” for which we 
have the equivalent word “WW in verses 7 and 16; and it 


appears that the decision of Jehovah was given next day, 
apparently at the time of morning sacrifice. Nor is this the 
only case in which the Seventy have blundered with \P3. In 
1 Sam. xi. 5, “ And, behold, Saul came after the herd out of 
the field,” they have, 2aovA reyero werd romgwt iE dypoi, “Saul 
came after the morning out of the field.” But it was not msra 
rorgwt when Saul was coming from the field. On the contrary, 
it was night, after the labours of the day were over, and when 
the citizens of Gibeah, assembled in the gate, were hearing the 
news from Jabesh-Gilead. And the nonsense translation of the 
Seventy would never have been made, had they not confounded 


P2, an om, with P23 morning, just as they confounded the 
latter word with "pa, he looked at. The correct rendering in 


Samuel is not werd romgwi,-but “after the herd or oxen,” with 
which Saul had probably been ploughing during theday. Clearly, 
then, while the Seventy blundered in translating the word "p3 
in both passages, their manuscripts were the same as ours. 
We say it was a blunder on their part ; the critics whose views 
we are opposing, maintain that the vowel sounds they had 
were not the same as we have. 

In further support of their theory, these critics bring forward 
not a few proper names, of which we may select for examina- 
tion, Etham, Salchah, Bezer, and Pisgah. So far as these names 
are concerned, the case is thus put by Canon Selwyn. 


J 
»* 
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Hebrew. Septuagint. 
Exod. xiii. 20, DN, Etham. "Oda, Othom. 


iii. 10, 79D, Salchah. © ‘EAx#, Helcha. 
i 


Deut. 
- vy. 43, 733, Bezer. Booég, Bosor. 
» xxxiv. 1, 71208, Pisgah. ®acyd, Phasga. 


These are four of the six names adduced in the article “Sep- 
tuagint,” for the purpose of shewing that the Seventy used 
different points from us. But this is not a fair statement of 
the case, as the following table will shew :— 


Etham, 'Oéiu, Othom, Ex. xiii. 20; Bovédy, Bouthan, Numb. 
xxxiii. 6, 7. 

Salchah, ‘EAx&, Helcha, Deut. iii. 10; 2exxa/, Sekchai, Josh. xii. 5. 

"Axa Acha, Josh. xiii. 11; 2éAa, Sela, 1 Chron. v. 11. 

Bezer, Boog, Bosor, Deut. iv. 43, &c.; Bacdy, Basan, 1 Chron. 
vii. 37. 

Pisgah, daeydé, Phasga, Deut. xxxiv. 1; rod AsAa¥sumivov, the cut 
or hewn off, Numb. xxi. 20. 

In all these cases, our printed Hebrew text is consistent with 
itself. Good sense requires us to abide by its readings in pre- 
ference to others, which turn out to be one thing in one place, 
and another thing in another. But Canon Selwyn maintains, 
or seems to maintain, that these four places, though read by 
the Seventy in ten different ways, go far to prove that they 
did not use the same points as we use. It is clear to every 
one that no other inference can be drawn from these examples, 
at least, than that the Seventy allowed themselves a wonder- 
fully large latitude in changing the Hebrew names of places. 
Instead, therefore, of raising a question so beset with difficul- 
ties as the nature of the points used by the Greek translators; 
we find ourselves driven to ask, first, Would the manuscri 
they had, if in existence at the present day, be thought of 
much value? and, second, Were the translators themselves 
thoroughly competent for the work they undertook? It would 
be unwise to give general answers to these questions ; we shall 
follow a different plan. 

In Mr Bevan’s article on the “ Philistines,” another of the 
“ probably correct” renderings of the Seventy crops out. Fol- 
lowing Dean Stanley (Art. Jonathan), he says :—‘“ They seized 
the persons of the Israelites and sold them for slaves: the ear- 
liest notice of this occurs in 1 Sam. xiv. 21, where, accordi 
to the probably correct reading followed by the LXX, we find 
that there were numerous slaves in the camp at Michmash. . . , 
There can be little doubt, too, that tribute was exacted from 
the Israelites, but the notices of it are confined to of 
questionable authority, such as the rendering of 1 Sam. xiii. 21 
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in the LXX, which represents the Philistines as making a 
charge of three shekels a tool for sharpening them. .... In 
each of the passages quoted, the versions presup a text 
which yields a better sense than the existing one.” Perhaps 
the reading “slaves” is unconsciously supported by Mr Bevan, 
more for the sake of his theory than from the conviction that 
the Hebrew text is faulty. But that the danger of such con- 
jectural criticism may be clearly seen, we propose to examine 
the Greek translation of the narrative of Saul’s war of inde- 
ge contained in 1 Sam. xiii, xiv. We shall return to 

r Bevan’s theories in good time. But of the translator of 
these two chapters we say, first, that if he had good Hebrew 
manuscripts before him, he made an indifferent use of them, 
though it is more probable that the manuscripts he had were 
faulty ; and, second, that he had not a competent knowledge of 
either Greek or Hebrew to warrant him in undertaking the work 
of translation. We confine ourselves mainly to these two chap- 
ters of 1 Samuel. We have nothing to say for or against the 
Greek translation as a whole. And these chapters have been 
chosen, not because they are better or worse rendered than 
others, but because our attention was more closely turned to 
them by Mr Bevan’s remark, that they followed one or two 
“ probably correct readings,” which our printed Hebrew text 
has lost, a remark too, to which Dean Stanley subscribes. 

First, then, we affirm that if the Greek translator of these 
two chapters had good manuscripts before him, he made an in- 
different use of them, but it is more probable that the manu- 
scripts he had were faulty. In proof of these views, we have 
the following evidence. 

1. Chap. xiv. 8, “Then said Jonathan, Behold, we will pass 
over unto these men, and we will discover ourselves @3220} 


unto them.” 

LXX, "Id0b just diaBaivoue apis robe dvdpas, xal xaraxvdscdn- 
siusha weds abrovs, “ Behold, we (will) pass over unto these men, 
and we will be rolled down to them.” 

The Hebrew word av223, “we will discover ourselves,” is 
thus turned by the Greek translator into “we will be rolled 
down.” Is it not plain that he mistook 7.3 he revealed or 
discovered, for 993 he rolled ? Had he taken thought, he would 
have seen that the translation gives a most ridiculous turn to 
the words of Jonathan, whom he represents as proposing to his 
armour-bearer to roll themselves down the steep side of the 
ravine, at Geba, against enemies, who were standing on a preci- 
pitous rock, which formed its further bank, at Michmash. 
Aware of the absurdity of the thing, Dean Stanley holds by the 
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account of this affair given in our printed text (Art. Jonathan), 
a preference which we regret he has not shewn in other 

of these two chapters, But, as if to leave the LXX without 
excuse, we find that the same Hebrew word occurs immediately 
after in verse 11, “And both of them discovered themselves 
(A>), xi sioXJo) unto the garrison of the Philistines.” The 
Greek translator should have held to his rolling down theory 
here also; but, feeling that it was an odd sort of military move- 
ment, he changed “rolled down” into the more likely but 
equally untenable rendering, “they came.” There is, therefore, 
room for doubt whether this double mistake arose from felt 
ignorance, from errors in the manuscript used, or, possibly, from 
writing down literally in Greek what another was reading off in 
Hebrew. Let us give him the benefit of the doubt, by ascrib- 
ing it to corruptions in the manuscript used, or to the slovenly 
reading of an assistant, or to both together. 

2. Chap. xiv. 13, “And Jonathan climbed up upon his 
hands and upon his feet, and his armour-bearer after him: and 
they fell before Jonathan ; and his armour-bearer slew after 
him.” 

The clause, IV 1955 155", “and they fell before Jonathan,” 
is translated in the Greek; xa) extSrspav xard apéowror "lavdbay, 
i.¢. “ And they looked in thé face of Jonathan.” Fortunately, 
it is not difficult to ascertain the origin of this “looking of 
Jonathan in the face.” Whether the error was in the Hebrew 
manuscript used, or in the mind of the translator, the render- 
ing was made, not from 1B", they fell, but from 425, they 
turned to behold, they looked, which gives but an indifferent 
meaning to the passage. Dean Stanley, however, (Art. Jona- 
than), adopts the rendering in the Septuagint, xa/ ériGAspay 
xara apsowmov Iavdbav,” xaitraratey abrovs, xa é aigwv rd oxshy adrod 
iersdidov driow abrod, “And they looked in the face of Jonathan, and 
he smote them, and his armour-bearer gave it them too (‘) behind 
him.” The words xa/irdrage airods, “And he smote them,” 
are not in the Hebrew at all, where, indeed, if they were found, 
they would obscure the passage ; while émsdido, he gave too, 
the rendering of NNW, slew, makes one almost believe that 
only the last syllable of the word (MW) — didorm, give), was 
in the manuscript used. Perhaps the —_ explanation is 
this: The translator turned “they fell before Jonathan,” by 
“they looked J onathan in the face ;’ a better scholar, revis- 
ing his work afterwards, saw the absurdity of it, and wrote on the 
margin, “And he smote them,” which is nearly correct. In 





* The phrase “to look in the faco,” is 5pbauev wgoowmros, at least in the 
book of Kings, 2 Kings xiv. 8. 
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course of time this marginal note was written by some tran- 
scriber in the << the manuscript, as if it formed part of 
the translation. is sort of thing occurs again and again in 
1 Samuel. 

3. Chap. xiv. 26, “ And when the people were come into the 
wood, behold, a stream of honey !” [behold, the honey dropped, 
English version. ] 

The honey was in such abundance, or the heat was so t, 
that it was flowing from the combs along the grourfd like a 
stream. But the Greek translator turns this simple circum- 
stance into foolishness: xa/ sioiAdev 6 Aube sig bv wsrsootva, xe 
i8ob éxogsiero Audra, “And the people came to the bee-house,” and 
behold, they went on talking.” No doubt this rendering is in- 
telligible, but it is wrong. “The wood” is clearly the render- 
ing of our Hebrew text ; Josephus had the same in his Bible, 
for he calls the place “a w belonging to the tribe of Eph- 
raim, which was thick, and full of bees.” Still less defensible 
is the translation of “Behold, a stream of honey,” by id 

tero AwAaw, “Behold, they went on talking.” But there is 
no difficulty in shewing how the blunder arose. Change the 
last letter of WIT honey, into \, and you have "3‘t = Aadéy, 


talking. The word for stream, 20, requires no change, for it 


may also be rendered by érogelero, went. With what ease may 
a blunderer turn “a stream of honey” into “the people went 
on talking!” It will not surely be maintained that the read- 
ing of the Seventy was “probably correct” in this case. Rather, 
we presume, will their friends throw a veil over their weak- 
nesses, by laying the blame on faulty manuscripts, or on the 
bad eyesight of reader or translator. 

4. Chap. xiv. 47, “ Whithersoever he turned himself, he 
vexed them.” He vexed them = éow{sro, (he saved himself), 


. a ~ 

In this passage, the translation proposed by Gesenius is not 

“ he vexed them,” but “he overcame,” as if Jehovah were giv- 
ing judgment in Saul’s favour by overthrowing his enemies, 
The rendering given by the LXX. would be correct if the 
Hebrew word were YW. It is not correct as the text stands 


in our Bible, nor does it convey a likely sense to the mind of 
an intelligent reader. Plainly, then, the manuscript used for 
the Greek translation had } (0) where we have “ (r), making a 
great difference in the sense. 





* It is only fair to the unfortunate Hellenist to say that the Hebrew word 
“yp, which is used in this passage, means “ the dropping of honey combs” as 


well as a “ wood.” 
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5. Chap. xiii 6, “The men of Israel saw that they were in 
a strait (for the people were distressed).” 

LXX, xal dvig 'logasr sDdsv brs orsviig abrp wa aposdywvabr. (This 
may be safely called unintelligible). 

e clause within brackets is rendered by the LXX pa 
egocdysw abriv (that he did not approach) = DY wa) 2. The 
equivalent set down for Wa} is sgoséys, an easily explained 
blunder. Had the verb been 03), he drew near, instead of 
WI) he harassed, xgosdéysw would have been correct.* So little, 


indeed, do those two verbs differ from each other, that the 
Greek translators have confounded the letters W and &, and made 
nonsense in other passages as well as in this. Thus, 1 Sam. 
Xi. 2, x¢ye yeyjpaxa xa! xabjoouou is their translation of “ And I 
am old and grey-headed,” *AIW) ‘AJP °3N). “I am grey-headed” 
thus becomes in the LXX, “I will sit down,” (%) by turning & 
into W, and reading ‘AI. 

6. The following passages prove beyond a doubt the corrupt 
state of the manuscript used by the 

Chap. xiv, 25, "Idar dguuds qv usrsociivos xard apbowror rol dygou, 
a. €. “ laal was a bee house’s oak coppice, along the face of the 
field,” instead of, “ And all they of the land came to a wood ; 
and there was honey upon the ground.” 

Chap. xiv. 33, ’Ex T'sééaiw xvdours wor Aibov, i.¢. “ From Geth- 
thaim roll me a stone,” instead of “ Ye have transgressed ; roll 
a great stone unto me.” 

The printed Hebrew text of these presents no dif- 
ficulty, and the rendering in our English Bibles is perfectly cor- 
rect. But the manuscript used by the LXX seems to have 
partaken less of the character of a reliable document, than of 
some Jewish schoolboy’s painful attempts to provide his family 
at once with a copy of the Law, and with a specimen of his 
powers as an aspirant to the office of scribe. 

7. But the most curious proofs of the inaccuracy of the 
manuscript used, or, it may be, of the incompetence of the 
translator in rendering these two chapters, are found in con- 
nection with the letters V(r) and t (d). They are confounded 
at least six, and perhaps seven times, in the course of twelve 
hundred words. And in each case the confusion entirely - 
changes the meaning of the passage, sometimes, indeed, to non- 
sense. The word DAY occurs five times in our present text. 
In all cases it is pointed, and in our English version it is trans- 
lated as “Hebrews.” But the Seventy make strange changes 


* It is used five times at least to translate 93 in 1 Sam. xiii. xiv., and seven 
times in the other chapters of that book. 
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on the word. Twice they render it “ Hebrews,” 'EGeaiu, xiii. 19, 
xiv. 11 ; twice dotAu, slaves, as if the letters were OT); and once 


oi dia Baivorrss, the crossers, as if the pointing were DAY. It is to 
the last three cases that we propose turning attention. In one 
of these, at least, according to Dean Stanley and Mr Bevan, the 
Seventy have followed the “probably correct reading.” We 
deny that there is a shadow of evidence in favour of this charge 
against our Hebrew Bibles. 

7 (1). Chap. xiii. 3. “And Saul blew the trumpet through- 
out all the land, saying, Let the Hebrews hear,” (you! 


omaym). The LXX read, “The slaves have disobeyed” 
(Aberqxaow of dovA01.) 
e proclamation of the king, according to our printed text, 
is, Let the Hebrews hear, that is, obey. According to the LXX 
it runs, The slaves have disobeyed, or let the slaves disobey. 
The sense, according to our version, is excellent. The brief, 
business-like proclamation resembles the summons of a man of 
sense rousing his people to arms. We are unable to see force 
or meaning in the rendering of the Seventy. 
7 (2). Chap. xiii. 7, “ And some of the Hebrews went over 
Jordan to the land of Gad and Gilead” (MY O32). The 


LXX translate the words, “And the crossers crossed the Jor- 
dan ” (xai of dia Baivovres die Bncay). 

The advance of the Philistine army drove a number of terri- 
fied Hebrews to the country east of Jordan. The sense is ex- 
cellent. But the Seventy have rendered the passage in a way 
which shews that they fairly mistook the meaning.. Dean 
Stanley passes over the blunder without remark. In his article 
on Saul, he says, referring to this passage, “ Many crossed the 
- Jordan,” from which we infer that he accepts our present 
Hebrew text. Nor is this the only passage which the Greek 
translators have disfigured in the same way. In 1 Sam. xxix. 3, 
the princes of the Philistines, referring to David and his men, 
ask, “ What do these Hebrews here?” which the LXX turn 
into Tive¢ of diasogevéuevor otros, “ Who are these going across ?” 

7 (3). Chap. xiv. 21, “ Moreover, the Hebrews that were with 
the Philistines before that time, which went up with them into 
the camp from the country round about, even they also turned 
to be with the Israelites that were with Saul and Jonathan.” 

The view here given is, that many of the Hebrews proved 
traitors to their country. hs nga. of Saul’s success in his 
attempt to throw off the heathen yoke, they sold themselves 
to the conquerors. It seldom happens that a war of independ- 
ence is without similar meanness and baseness. But the 
traitors changed sides the moment they saw how things were 
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likely to go with the invaders. And, mindful of the danger of 
trusting to Hebrew swords in such emergencies, the princes of 
the Philistines, before engaging with Saul on Mount Gilboa, 
insisted on Achish sending away David and his men, for, they 
said, ‘‘ Let him not go down with us to battle, lest in the battle 
he be an adversary to us,” 1 Sam. xxix. 4. But simple and 
natural though this explanation be, it wants the support of a 
reading which Dean Stanley and Mr Bevan consider “ probably 
correct.” In that case the reading in the manuscript used for 
the Greek translation was not ona, Hebrews, but ona 
slaves. We have already shewn, however, that in a question 
of this kind, its authority counts for little. But when men with 
great names for scholarship, and of high standing in the church, 
if not also with a large following among her ministers, set 
this authority above that of our ) Bible, it becomes a 
necessity for all who love the truth to make short work with 
the Septuagint version. And let us be thankful that it 
is an easy task to shew the absurdity of the claims made 
on its behalf. The Hebrew phrase for on one side,... 


on the other side, is 729? e+ 72y?. It occurs in xiv. 40, “ Be 


ye on one side, and I and Jonathan my son will be on the 
other side.” But the Greek translators, turning the r into a d, 
and utterly regardless of the sense, render the words, “Ye 
shall be for slavery (sis dovAsiav), and I and Jonathan my son 
shall be for slavery (sic dovAsiav),” precisely the same blunder as 
Dean Stanley and Mr Bevan consider the “ probably correct 
reading” in xiv. 21. To render on one side .. . on the other 
side by for slavery .. . for slavery, while it is easily enough 
explained, is so ridiculous that it thoroughly shakes our confi- 
dence in the translators’ good sense, and will go far to make 
Oxford scholars ashamed of their protégés. Nor will their 
chagrin be lessened when they discover that the same word 
is correctly rendered in, other places (xiv. 1 ; xxvi, 13), and that 
there is no end of confounding one letter with another. By 
changing 7 into d, they shouted (1 Sam. x. 24), becomes a 
nonsensical they knew ; and by changing d into r, Doeg the 
Edomite is transformed into Dene the Syrian (xxi, 7), which 
some actually feel disposed to favour as “probably correct,” * 
It comes to this indeed, that you never know what you are 
about when reading the Greek of the LXX in 1 Samuel. By 
simply reading 7 for b, h for ch, 1 for m, and so on, “ yes” is 
turned into “no” (iii. 14); “making themselves vile” into 





* Josephus has “ Doeg the Syrian,” which no one will be surprised at, who 
eutelinay ts intimate relations subsisting in his time and long before be- 
tween the Jews and the Edomites. 
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“cursing God,” (iii. 18); “ being blinded by a gift” into “re- 
ceiving a pair of shoes” (xii. 3); “lambs” into “ vineyards” 
carried off from an enemy's country (xv. 9); “strength of 
Israel” into “Israel shall be rent in twain” (xv. 29); “sitting” 
into “sleeping” (xix. 9); with many other blunders too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Allowing, then, that the translator of these two chapters was 
able to read the Hebrew correctly, and that he endeavoured 
to give a literal rendering of the original into Greek, we 
think it has been sufficiently proved that the manuscript 
from which he translated was faulty. In about twelve hundred 
words there are at least fourteen blunders, such as completely 
to change the meaning of the inspired writer, or to render it - 
altogether unintelligible. And one of the most recent develop- 
ments of English scholarship is to give to the mistakes of a 
Greek translator higher honour than to the word of God. It 
is not a question of two or three various readings : the authority 
of the book of God is at stake, when scholarship so crude dares 
to place a careless blunderer on the throne of truth. 


We come now to the second part of our thesis. We affirm 
that the Greek translator of these two chapters had not a com- 
petent knowledge of either Greek or Hebrew to warrant him 


in undertaking the work of translation. 

1. Chap. xiii 3, “And Jonathan smote the garrison of the 
Philistines (OYAWD I'S) NY = Fbv Nasi8 iv daXépvd0) that was 
in Geba” (v323 WR = tly iv + Bourg), 

LXX, “And Jonathan smote Nasib the foreigner who was 
on the hill.” 

The Seventy lead us to believe that Jonathan smote a leader 
or officer of the Philistines, perhaps a tax-gatherer, called Nasib. 
Dean Stanley (Art. J m) inclines to this view. But Mr 
Bevan is of a less warlike turn. Possessing an acquaintance 
with Philistine tactics, which almost makes one think he 
has got the despatches of their princes in his desk, he main- 
tains that it was only a monumental pillar, a token of the 
conquest of the country, that Jonathan smote or overthrew. 
We agree with Mr Bevan in thinking that the LXX have 
given an account of the affair which is not to be received, but 
we think also that his own is of no more value than theirs. 
Not a shadow of evidence exists for making Nasib a proper 
name, and for changing the word Philistines, which they 
always render foreigners in 1st and 2d Samuel, from the 
“age to the singular, as the Seventy have made bold to do. 

e venture to say that they did not know the meaning of the 
word here at all. Being fairly at their wits’ end, they thought 
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it safest to write in Greek letters as a proper name what was 
found standing in the Hebrew manuscript, and then altered 
the word Philistines from the plural to the singular. Josephus 
translates the words as we do, “a garrison of the Philistines.” 
The Hebrew writer of Chronicles, whoever he may have been, 
did not belong to the new school of English critics, for in 
1 Chron. xi. 16, he puts down “ Netzib (or Nasib) of the Philis- 
tines” (OMB I"¥3) for “garrison of the Philistines” in the 


: 

exactly llel passage, 2 Sam. xxiii. 14, And in 2 Sam. viii. 
6, 14, the Seventy, in rendering the word B's) take as the 
Greek equivalent, ggougé, a garison ; xal tero Aavid ggoupdy ip 
Zugig, “ And David put a garrison in Syria.” But Dean Stan- 
ley’s conjecture may be disposed of without travelling beyond 
the limits of the chapter. In the words quoted above, the 
LXX have # r@ Bow, “on the hill,” for “in Geba.” No one 
stands up for the correctness of their rendering. The place was 
Geba, right opposite Michmash, as is allowed on all hands. 
Here, then, we have the LXX, almost in the same breath, 
turning a common noun (garrison) into a proper name (Nasib), 
and then turning a proper name (Geba) into a common noun 
(a hill). Light and truth, passed through a medium so power- 
ful to distort as was the brain of these translators, would come 
out not as they went in, but with darkness and doubt added 
during the passage. 

2. The correctness of these views is farther proved by another 
common noun, 23, garrison, being turned five times into a 


proper name, Messab, and twice by the word 4 bréeraeis, which, 
taking a leaf out of the translators’ book, we can only render 
by “something called hypostasis.” It cannot be denied by the 
most devoted admirers of the Greek version, that the correct 
rendering is garrison. Dean Stanley is ashamed of Messab ; 
and Mr Bevan is ashamed of it. But the truth must be told. 
In ignorance of the real meaning of the word, the puzzled Hel- 
lenists invented a place which they called Messab, after tryin 
to make sense with iréeraci;. The latter was probably stumbl 
on, because, like the Hebrew word for which it is set down, it 
comes from a verb meaning to stand. The reader may now 
endeavour to translate xii 23, xal eirdev & imoordoswe ri 
Grr0pLAw hy iv rH wégay Mayuds, where he will have more than 
the wisdom of Solomon, if he can guess who or what went out, 
or from what the going out took place. 

3. Chap. xiv. 15, “And there was trembling in the host, in 
the field, and among all the porte the garrison and the 
spoilers they also trembled, and the earth quaked.” 


LXX, “ And there was trembling in the host and in the field ; 
and all the people who were in Messab, and the spoilers 
VOL, XIIL—wNo. L. ZZ 
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trembled, and they did not wish to make, (xal adrol obm Hbsrov 
ox), and the earth quaked.” 

We have chosen this to illustrate the incompetence 
of the Greek translator, use it shews the liberties he takes 
with the original. In the first place, he has changed the 
number of clauses in the Hebrew by turning, “and among all 
the 2 pace. the garrison” into “and all the people who were 
in Messab.” The nature of the blunder is seen as easily from 
the English as from the Hebrew. Instead of keeping im or 
among before “all the people,” he has put it before Messab ; 
and then run the two clauses into one. He may not be to 
blame for these changes, and some of his friends might think 
them “probably correct,” if only that ridiculous “ Messab” 
were out of the way. But nothing can be said in defence of 
the second blunder, as we may call the words added, “and 
they did not wish to make.” It may be that some Hebrew 
scribe, astonished at the success of his countrymen, and cast- 
ing about for a reason, wrote on the margin of his manuscript, 
“They had no heart to make war,” (ney =o). The trans- 


lator, seeing these words before him, dragged them into the 
text, but forgot to translate the word for war by réAsuos, The 
clause added is, as it stands, manifestly incomplete. But it isa 
good illustration of the competence of the translator of the first 
book of Samuel, to furnish Greek readers with a correct version 
of the original. And there are many of the same kind, but 
much worse, scattered throughout his pages. 

4. Chap. xiv. 5, 7 éd¢¢ 4 wula x... 

The Hebrew word W, a tooth, is here rendered by 63%, a 


way. Had the article 4 and the adjective uia not been added, 
we would have pronounced it a copyist’s error for ééods, but 
that cannot be. And not only is that word wrongly rendered, 
but the whole verse is so unintelligible that it is doubtful if the 
translator himself had a correct idea of the passage. 

5. Chap. xiv. 9, ’Aréornrs ixs? twg div drayysiAwusy Yui, “ With- 
draw thither till we tell you.” Thus the LXX translate 
ba VT TY t, “Tarry until we come to you.” 7 

Dean Stanley (Art. Jonathan) accepts as correct the account 
given in our Hebrew text and English Bible. The translation 
of the Seventy is simply senseless blundering. At the same 
time, it is easy to see how their mistake may have arisen. By 
changing 133377 into 1} 131, a very slight alteration in form, the 


Greek will approach pretty near to the Hebrew, but there will 
be no improvement in the sense, and no credit to the translation 
by reading, as it would have us, “ Withdraw till we tell thee.” 

6. Chap. xiv. 45, “He (Jonathan) hath wrought with God 
this day.” 
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LXX, 6 Aads roi Osod tmvines viv jutgav raieny, “The people of 
God hath wrought this day.” The sense is excellent in the 
printed Hebrew, and in perfect keeping with the context. But 
the Greek translator, by reading DvN-DY, people of God, 
instead of OTN OY, with God, that is, a fori, has given a turn 


to the passage which makes it unintelligible. 

7. Chap. xiii. 8, “He tarried seven days, according to the 
set time that Samuel had appointed.” 

LXX, Asédurev tra yutgus re wagrugip, w¢ des Yamounr, “He 
tarried seven days at the Testimony, as Samuel said.” 

It is clear that in this passage, and in xiii. 11, the Greek 
translator has confounded two meanings of the same word, 
“ia. When the tabernacle is referred to, this word is rendered 


by Magrigiuv, testimony ; but not when it means @ set or an 
appointed time. The translator was thinking of the tabernacle 
of testimony when he wrote wagriguv, which, it will not be 
denied, was a thorough mistake. 

Having thus fortified our second position, though without 
exhausting all the evidence to prove the translator's incom- 
a we now come to two passages about which there might 

as little difficulty as about any of the others, had not Dean 
winery taken them, as he has taken others equally worthless, 
under his protection. In a single page of an excellent article 
on Jonathan, he adopts seven renderings of the Septuagint 
version of the two chapters, which contain the war of indepen- 
dence. He rejects one of the gross blunders exposed above, 
and consigns another blunder to the probabilities of a footnote. 
When the Hebrew text is thus set aside in favour of a version 
so untrustworthy as that of a Greek translator, it is high 
time to see whither this tide of so-called inquiry is bearing the 
church of Christ. If the old landmarks are to be removed, let 
us go about the business with our eyes open, and in broad day- 
light. 

“Of the seven renderings adopted by Dean Stanley, two 
(Nasib, officer, xiii. 3; and slaves, xiv. 21) have been 
already examined. Three are glosses or additions of no 
moment, double translations or paraphrases of the original, 
such as are found in almost all versions. Two are capital 
blunders, arising from the faultiness of the translator's manu- 
script, or from his unfitness for the work of translation, or from 
both. These we now pro to examine. 

8. Chap. xiii. 21, 22, “ Yet they had a file for the mattocks, 
and for the coulters, and for the forks, and for the axes, and to 
sharpen the goads. So it came to pass, in the day of battle, 
that there was neither sword nor spear found in the hand of 
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any of the people that were with Saul and Jonathan : but with 
Saul and with Jonathan his son, was there found.” 

LXX, Kail jv 6 rpuynrig Fromuog rot bsgiZew ra d¢ oxedn av reels 
sind sig viv bd6vra, xal rH akin, xal rq dgerdvp ieboraois Hy 7 air. 
Kal tysvndn tv rate jutpass roi woAiuou Mayudo. x. £. 2. 

(13 “ And the vintage was ready for the reaping ; (2.) but 
the implements were three shekels for the tooth, and to axe 
and reaping hook there was the same hypostasis; (3.) and it 
came to pass in the days of the war of Machmas,” &c. 

According to the Seventy, the translation of the first clause 
is, “ And the vintage was ready for the reaping.” It carries 
condemnation on its forehead. In the preceding verse, the 
peasants and small farmers of Israel are represented as going 
to the land of the Philistines, to have their reaping-hooks 
sharpened or repaired. And then follows, apparently the reason 
for their journey, “The vintage was y for the reaping.” 
The harvest for which reaping-hooks were needed was over in 
June ; the vintage, for which surely they did not require to be 
sharpened or repaired, began in September. The absurdity of 
the reading of the Seventy is thus clear enough. But the 
origin of it may also be guessed. The word FT) RD, a file, has 
evidently been turned into M33 (for “YE3), which differs 
from it in only one letter, and means, the grape gathering, the 
vintage.* 

The next clauses (2.) in the LXX seem to mean, “ But the 
implements were three shekels a tooth, and to the axe and the 
sickle the (something called imécraci;) was the same.” Mr 
Bevan makes this out to be, that the Hebrews paid a tax of 
three shekels per tool (not per tooth) to their conquerors. 
With much more reason might we say that three shekels a tooth 
was the price paid for tools ; though what a reaping-hook, or 
a sickle, or an axe had to do with teeth, remains a mystery. 
But is it not clear to every unbiassed mind, that the rendering 
in the LXX was made from a text either corrupt or thoroughly 
misunderstood? Allow for a moment that the translator, being 
far away from Palestine, was glad to get whatever manuscripts 
came to hand.‘ Say that he was in Egypt, as is commonly 





* The word rgbynrog is used, instead of begiouss or &unrog, to translate 
TEP harvest, in several of the minor prophets ; but degiousé¢ is found in the 


historical books, and in 1 Samuel it occurs three times. For “Yy, vintage, 


rpiynrog is always employed except once in Micah. The word dgéravov must 
be rendered “ pruning-hook” in Isaiah xviii. 5. In Joel iii. 18, LXX 
the use of dgérava and rpiynros implies a confusion of ideas similar to what 
occurs in 1 Sam, xiii, 21. That the translator of 1st Samuel used rgiynros 
of the vintage is manifest from chap. viii. 12 (LXX). 
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thought, and that he was fain to content himself with even the 
juvenile attempts of disciples of Jerusalem scribes, which their 
masters did net think worth keeping. Consider also that these 
manuscripts were likely to contain marginal notes, guesses of 
all kinds, and explanations of the text.* Ignorant of the true 
text himself, and ignorant too of the honours which his version 
would gather round it in two or three hundred years, the Greek 
translator plods on at his word for word rendering, without 
much thought and with little care. On these suppositions, 
“three shekels per tooth” and the iréerae¢ become intelligible 
from their very unintelligibility. But he had some glimmering 
of the true meaning when he wrote “three shekels per tooth. 

The implement referred to was a “fork having three prongs or 
teeth” (heap ww). The translator was manifestly groping 


his way in the dark. His text in these verses had a word here 
and there which he could master, but it gave him only an 
imperfect idea of the connection and meaning of the whole. 
ose on the heels of these blunders follows a rendering in 
the Greek which Dean Stanley, discarding the Hebrew, accepts 
as correct : (3) “And it came to pass in the days of the war of 
Michmash,” &c. Only one word is added to the Hebrew text, 
Michmash. A translator may well be sup to have done 
this out of his own head, although he did not find it in the 
manuscript before him. Much more readily would he do so 
when, by translating no37D DYA as in the days of the war, 
instead of in the day of battle, he required to add a word to 
define what war he was meaning. But an addition so easily 
accounted for, following on blunders so singular, does not 
warrant us in attributing such importance to the rendering as 
to say with Dean Stanley, “ The war with the Philistines, com- 
monly called from its locality ‘the war of Michmash,’ as the 
last years of the Peloponnesian war were called for a similar 
reason, ‘ the war of Decelea’ (1 Sam. xiii. 21, LXX).” 
9. Chap. xiv. 14, “ And that first slaughter, which Jonathan 
and his armour-bearer made, was about twenty men, within, as 





* We can well imagine that, among the other questions raised in connection 
with this narrative, would be the number of Hebrews who gathered round 
their king during the pursuit of the retreating Philistines.. Accordingly, the 
Seventy make it about ten thousand men. Josephus goes still further. He 
sets down the number of the slain at sixty thousand. We have little doubt 
that critics generally will say, that neither he nor the LXX knew more about 
these matters than we do. Sometimes also a reviser, attempting to improve 
on the work of the first translator, added a new rendering on the margin, 
which in course of time became part of the text. There is a capital instance 
of this in 1 Sam. xv. 3, LXX. There is another in 2 Sam. xv. 18, which 
Dean Stanley, by giving to the words a meaning which they cannot bear 
(Art. David, p. 412 a), turns into an historical fact! True progress in inquiry 
never builds on such sand, 
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it were, an half acre of land, which a yoke of oxen might 


plough.” 
LEX, Kal tysvhbn 4 Any) 4 xparn, tv érdratey “londbar nai 6 
alga rad oxsin abrod, we sixoow dvdges év Bodion xal tv awerpoSbrory xal 
by xby rats rod wed/ov.— And the first slaughter which Jonathan 
and his armour-bearer made, was about twenty men, with arrows 
and balistae and stones of the field.” 

“ An half acre of land, which a yoke of oxen might plough,” as 
the last clause is rendered in our version, is more a paraphrase 
than a translation. Literally, it is “ about a half furrow, a yoke 
of land.” “A yoke of land” may have been as much as a 
couple of oxen could plough in a day. The reason for adding 
that note of the space over which the slaughter spread is seen 
on turning to the next verse: (xiv. 15) “And there was 
trembling in the host, in the field, and among all the people: 
the garrison and the spoilers they also trembled, and the earth 
quaked.” A smiting which began with the slaughter of twenty 
men within half an acre grew so great, that it spread to the 
whole camp, and covered all the fields in the neighbourhood. 
The contrast is therefore well brought out in our version. Not 
only does it look like the plain meaning of the passage, but on 
turning to the original, it will be seen that the space within 
which the smiting was effected is in both cases indicated by 
2 (within, in). In the Septuagint all this changed. The first 
2, év, indicates the weapons with which the two Hebrews struck 
down their foes ; the second 3, é, the places within which the 


slaughter was continued, viz., in the camp and the fields. This 
is our first reason for rejecting the rendering of the Seventy. 
If, however, it were possible fully to shew how the Greek 
text might have arisen from blunders in transcribing the He- ~ 
brew, or how the latter became corrupted from a more ancient 
and correct reading, we might then be able to judge between 
the Hebrew and the Greek. But this is not ible. Dean 
Stanley, in accepting the version of the as a correct 
account of the combat, refers us to Kennicott* “for the altera- 
tion of the Hebrew necessary to produce this reading of the 
LXX.” But Kennicott cannot be said to have done this. He 
made the attempt certainly. He was well pleased with it too, 
for he classes it among the more material corrections which 
he proposed on the Hebrew text. Seeing no other means of 
attaining his end, he first uses a Hebrew word in a sense in 
which it is extremely doubtful whether it was ever used, and 
then coins a new one from the Arabic, to make the original 
square with the Greek translation, adding with remarkable 





* Dissert. on 1 Chron. xi., p. 458. 
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coolness, “ It seems likely to have been the very word in ques- 
tion.” Here are the two together, 


Bible Hebrew : MW’ Woy Myo "yM3> 
Kennicott’s Hebrew: My maw Nyon oyna 
That is to say, besides assigning to MYD a meaning (lapilli, 
small stones) which there is no reason for supposing it ever 
had, he invents a word, “W3},* which is not found in our Hebrew 


Bibles at all, and has the same meaning as the word before it, 
Then, inserting a preposition twice, and a plural D once, he 
-throws away the 3, about, as it were, and publishes his handi- 
work with a shout of triumph at the cuffing he has given the 
Hebrew text. His process is this: give a word a meaning it 
has not ; coin another for yourself, though neither Samuel nor 
Saul ever heard of it ; add two prepositions and two conjunc- 
tions ; turn a singular noun into a plural; order the incon- 
venient but significant word at the beginning of the sentence 
out of your way, and perform these achievements in the narrow 
space of four words, and you have an emendatio imsignior !+ 
It may be as well, therefore, to confess at once that all attempts 
to shew how the Hebrew text may, by reasonable changes, be 
made to yield the meaning of the Seventy, have broken down. 
Either the one or the other is far wrong. 

Let us see, then, what results from examining the account 
of this combat given by the LXX. Dean Stanley puts it in a 
very favourable light: “When he (Jonathan) came directly in 
view of them, with his armour-bearer behind him, they both, 
after the manner of their tribe (1 Chron. xii. 2) discha’ a 
flight of arrows, stones, and pebbles from their bows, crossbows, 
and slings, with such effect that twenty men fell at the first 
onset.” We confess our inability to understand these rapid 
military movements of the two heroes. They have climbed the 
steep face of the cliff on their hands and feet; enemies are 
waiting for them on the summit. Is it reasonable to su 
that two soldiers so circumstanced could have time to discharge 
“bows, cross-bows, and slings,” at more than twenty men? { 
These are not weapons for a hand to hand fight such as this 
was. They would do very well for fighting with from a distance, 





* He should have contented himself with the Bible word, "4X, Aséoss 


' 
2 Sam. xvii. 13. Probably it was not learned enough in comparison with the 
Arabic word. 

t Well may Kennicott’s Latin translator say in his preface, Scio enim non 
defuisse, qui in ejus auctorem petulantissime inveherentur, et omnem hoc 
nomine susceptum laborem vanissimum esse scriptis quoque - ostenderent. 
Neque nunc nt, qui existiment nimium proterve fecisse. 

t Compare the story of Alexander in Arrian, 6, 9, 6. 
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but they became useless at close quarters. Besides, we are 
expressly told by the Seventy, that Jonathan was armed with 
sword and spear (Joupaia xa/ dégu, xiii, 22). In the beginning 
of the account of the combat, he appears having these weapons ; 
at the close of it (xiv. 27, 43), he is found using the end of his 
spear to lift honey to his mouth. And these were weapons for 
use in a combat such as he and his armour-bearer had to fight. 
Or what sense is there even in the account of the Seventy, that 
his armour-bearer “gave it them behind him,” érsd/dou baiow 
aired, if both the Hebrews used “ bows, cross-bows, and slings ?” 
But if Jonathan, armed with sword and spear, first struck down 
the heathen, we can easily conceive the armour-bearer guarding 
his side, and as the Hebrew reads, “putting to death” the 
fallen soldiers behind him. 

But let us look more closely at the weapons, said by the 
LXX to have been used. Arrows and slings may pass, but 
not Dean Stanley’s idea that they were peculiar to Benjamin. 
The passage he quotes in support of that view (1 Chron xii. 2) 
has really no bearing on the point. Certainly, the Benjamites 
could at one time boast of seven hundred skilful left-handed 
slingers (Judges xx. 16); but though we are told this, we are not 
told how many in the other tribes could use the sling quite as 
skilfully with the right hand. At any rate, the story of David 
shews that the weapon was not peculiar to Benjamin. But 
what of the LXX’s éy wsrgoBéru¢? Dean Stanley says, “ with 
cross-bows.” But it appears that the wérgo8éA0s was the same 
as the balista, a large military engine for throwing stones of 
56 lbs., or 112 lbs., or 300 Ibs, weight, at the siege of a city. 
The Seventy thus saw no difficulty in each of the heroes carry- 
ing one of those ponderous “stone-throwers” on his back up 
the steep cliff, probably just as Samson bore the gates of Gaza 
to the hill in front of Hebron. Is it not plain, then, that in 
this case, as in many others, the Greek translator of these two 
chapters did not know what he was writing? And that the 
learned and accomplished Dean has put a show of probability 
on the narrative, by substituting “cross-bow” for this un- 
wieldy engine ? 

At all points, then, this translation of the LXX, and this 
assault on the Hebrew, are found to break down. They teach 
us the necessity of caution in altering the received Hebrew text. 
It may be faulty here and there, like everything ,with which 
man has meddled ; while the Greek translation may in some 
pee be more correct. But let each emendation proposed 

e tested in fair balances and with just weights. And now, by 
way of caution against rashness in rejecting the Hebrew text 
for the unknown manuscripts which the followed, we 
present the reader with a table of contents of errors, glosses, 
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An array of blunders and glosses so alarming, in the con- 
fined space of twelve hundred Hebrew words, might well have 
the effect of causing among the spoilers of the Hebrew text the 
same dismay that the smiting of Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer, within “the half furrow, the yoke of land,” caused in 
the whole camp of the conquerors of Israel. Modern scholar- 
ship may as well try to e ropes of sand, as work materials 
so untrustworthy into a more faithful narrative than we have 
in the Hebrew Bible. ‘ 

But this school of English critics carries its likings for some- 
thing new farther than admiration of the Hebrew manuscripts 
used by the Seventy. Dean Stanley, the most distinguished 
of their number, has boldly ventured to set aside the authorit 
of our Lord himself on a matter of history. And it is wit 
extreme regret that we feel ourselves constrained to make this 
averment. The case stands thus: In 1 Sam. xxi. 1, 2, we read, 
“Then came David to Nob to Ahimelech the priest: and 
Abimelech was afraid at the meeting of David, and said unto 
him, Why art thou alone, and no man with thee? And David 
said unto Ahimelech the priest, The king hath commanded me 
a business, and hath said unto me, Let no man know any thing 
of the business whereabout I send thee, and what t have 
commanded thee: and I have appointed my servants to such 





* Chap. xiv. 18, ‘‘ And Saul said unto Ahiah, Bring hither the ark of God; 
(for the ark of God was at that time with the children of Israel).” 

The Vatican manuscript of the LXX has, “ Bring hither the ephod, for he 
wore the ephod at that time before Israel.” The Alexandrian manuscript 
has, “Bring hither the ephod, for the ark of God was at that time before 
Israel.” The one has ephod twice in place of ark of God, the other has it 
only once. 
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and such a place.” Two comments on this excuse of David we 
shall now set down side by side. 

“ Have ye not read so much as this, “The statement of his pretended 
what David did, when himself was an | mission is differently given in the 
hungered, and they which were with | Hebrew, and in the LXX. It must 
him ; how he went into the house of | be observed thatthe young men spoken 
God, and did take and eat the shew- | of as his companions were imaginary. 
bread, and gave also to them that were | He was quite alone.” 
with him ? Stanley, Art. David, p. 404, note y. 

Our Lord’s words, Luke vi. 3, 4. 

The clashing of sentiment here is so manifest and painful, 
that we would willingly attribute the latter part of ley’s 
note, just as we attribute the first part, to carelessness. But 
immediately after fastening on David this one meanness more, 
in addition to others which he did fall into, he quotes our 
Lord’s account of the business, and refers to the passages in the 
three gospels, which make express mention of those who were 
with David. Even though the authority of our Lord were not 
pledged to the fact that there were several followers with the 
fugitive, careful readers of the story of his flight and exile will 
find it hard to agree with Stanley that “he was quite alone.” 
And that there is unpardonable blundering in the note quoted 
above will be evident to any one, who takes the trouble to 
compare word for word the Hebrew with the Greek account of 
David's flight. Stanley affirms that they are “differently 
given.” But this is not correct. The Greek translator had 
before him the same, or almost the same, text which we now 
have. He has left out an unimportant word here and there ; 
he has added two or three equally unimportant, as he often 
does ; and he has given in Greek letters three Hebrew words, 
which he could not or would not translate. Dean Stanley's 
statement, therefore, is not correct. And if he has blundered 
in this smaller matter, it may be that, in the far greater matter, 
carelessness and not forethought led him to take up a position 
which can only be held by maintaining that our Lord himself 
was mistaken on a matter of history. 

Following the new light, whatever it be, by which his 
adventurous barque is guided along the dark ocean of a doubtful 
criticism, the Dean of Westminster, standing high in public 
estimation as a scholar, an attractive writer, and a man of sense, 
actually, in his life of David, quotes from the Koran snatches of 
desert fiction regarding that great prophet as things worth 
attending to, and deliberately sets down among “authorities” 
for the history chaff from Hebrew Talmudists and dreams of Ara- 
bian story-tellers. To think of gathering historic gold frum that 
heap of rubbish is as reasonable as to look for a living stream, 
deep and broad, among the sands of the desert. Following the 
lead of authority in a path which is inviting only because it is un- 
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and fine. But no common-sense historian it as any- 
thing else than absurd. It may be what the Americans call 
making history ; it is certainly not writing it. Talmudic and 
Arabian dreams were only the inventions of excitable minds, 
dazzled by the kingly and the mental ness of the great 
Hebrew ruler; and they are not worthy of a place on the 
sober of history. 

In the man, who sets the word of God in a place of honour 
apart by itself, this dallying of English critics with traditions 
and blunders which have no solid foundation, awakens vot 
indignation at their unworthy mixing up of human fancies wit. 
the trustworthy record of God. When an inexperienced youth, 
fresh from the university, and fired, it may be, by zeal to 
emulate the labours of scholars so distinguished as Stanley and 
Selwyn, finds them quoting in the same breath, and, as it would 
seem, with almost equal honour, Hebrew Scriptures, Greek 
translations, Rabbinical and Arabian fictions, is the effect not 
certain to be the same on him as the mingling of New Testa- 
ment miracles with the fabled wonders of re born saints in 
the sacred books of Rome is known to have on many of her 

riests? Instead of paying to the book of God the high 

onour which its trustworthiness and truth demand, he feels 
his faith in it undermined ; he begins to question its sayings ; 
he may even go so far as to deny the correctness of our Lord’s 
own words. This is the unmistakeable tendency of the school 
of critics taken to task in the preceding pages. And they are 
clear-sighted enough to see whither their own leanings and 
writings are rapidly drifting all who share their sentiments. 
By sap and mine carried on with much show of learning, but 
not with substance to correspond, the inevitable result of 
their labours will be to overthrow the faith of some, and to 
hurry on in this country the conflict between faith and doubt 
which has long been waged on the continent of Europe. 





Art. IV.—Bishop Mackenzie and African Missions. 


Memoir of Bishop Mackenzie. By Harvey Goopwim, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. London: Bell & . 1864. 
Three Years in Central Africa ; being a History of the Cambridge, 
Dublin, and Durham Mission. Pre by Order of the General 

Committee. London: Printed for the Mission. 1863, 


d baie mission enterprise of the Christian church has slowly 
ascended to the high places of the land. It has hada 
sharp, sifting ordeal to undergo, and has risen to the kingdom 
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through much tribulation. There are men living whose 
memories go back to the period when missions were scornfully 
handed over to “sanctified cobblers” and religious fanatics ; 
when to venture a good word on their behalf was to hazard a 
man’s credit for soundness of understanding, or damage his 
social position. The practicability of the work, in the higher 
circles of English mind, was long doubted, the need of it still 
more. A false view of the condition of the heathen, and a 
falser still of the claims of Christianity, had pronounced the 
attempt to be undesirable, and the hope of its success a delu- 
sion. It was feared that missionary zeal would only spoil the 
child of nature, and by his conversion superinduce the vices of 
the European on his already plentiful native stock. 

Even so recent as the days of Reginald Heber, zeal for 
missions required an apology. “I hope I am not an entbu- 
siast,” wrote Heber to Ris friend Thornton, when deliberating 
on the offer of the Calcutta bishopric, “but I am, and have long 
been, most anxious for the cause of Christianity in Indi 
The accomplished scholar, the graceful poet, had to put in a 
saving clause for the integrity of his understanding, as he gave 
expression to his missionary zeal. He felt he occupied uncer- 
tain ground, where sympathy might fail him, and where for his 
vindication he needed the plea of the great missionary apostle, 
“T am not mad, most noble Festus.” Oxford and Cambridge 
had not then dreamt of converting the natives of Zambesi. 
England was still debating the question of the possibility of 
the conversion of a Hindu, while in India there were thousands 
of Europeans who had decided that if it were possible it was 
neither politic nor desirable. 

We have now passed into an era when the ibility of 
Hindu conversion has ceased to be questioned. A native 
church of India, with its tens of thousands of converts, is an 
accomplished fact ; and in that native church the advocate of 
missions can point to a martyr-roll, who, worthy of a primitive 
age, sealed, during the sanguinary season of the Mutiny, their 
testimony with their blood. Other fields have in like manner 
borne their fruits in results so marked as to have altered the 
moral aspect of heathen society, and the entire social conditions 
of heathen life. The very cannibal has been humanised, and, 
through the wondrous change wrought by missions, translated 
into an apostle of the faith, into a messenger of the gospel, to 
his still savage and cannibal countrymen. 

If missions have still their assailants, they are attacked on 
new ground. The returns of the enterprise have recently been 
proclaimed to be disproportioned to the expenditure, the pro- 
duct thrown off to the extent of the machinery set in motion. 
The enterprise has been pronounced wanting in fruit, at least 
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in brilliant, striking, telling effect. It has been compared to a 
campaign without triumphs, or, what is noless disastrous, without 
a historian capable, if it has had its triumphs, to record them, 
so as that an Englishman can either “read, believe, or feel them.” 
“If Pentecostal wonders,” demands the Times, in a recent 
assault on missions, “are repeated in city after city, if there is 
any considerable success anywhere, why is the British public 
not made thoroughly acquainted with it, in language which 
they can read, believe, and feel? If there is anything worth 
telling, it can always be told, and there are always those who 
will read it.” This writer is impatient to see what, we presume, 
would surprise him beyond all men, if realised, “a nation born 
in a day;” and not finding his extravagant expectations re- 
flected in the sober record of foreign mission intelligence, he 
provokes, by his plausible questions, the radical inquiry in rela- 
tion to the entire enterprise, Cui bono ? 

The history of modern missions is the answer to such assail- 
ants ; and till some better apology for their ignorance is offered 
than a fastidious taste, that takes offence at the record in 
which the truth is to be found, and refuses the search, we must 
pronounce their ignorance incurable. Fancy Macaulay, in his 
researches as a historian, casting aside the document or docu- 
ments indispensable to the decision of some grave historical 
facts, because not written in language congenial to his taste, or 
not artistically arranged, and pronouncing, in consequence of 
his fastidious ignorance, the facts to be a delusion! We pro- 
fess ourselves incompetent to meet an antagonist who, after our 
most diligent efforts for his conviction, reserves to himself the 
liberty of turning upon us with the assurance that our defence 
or exposition is not written “in language that he could read, 
believe, or feel” We should require, as a preliminary to our 
entering on the work of his conversion, that he instructed us in 
the special language in which he could be convinced. 

It is not as a reply to assailants of this class, or to minister 
to the craving for striking results, that we take up the volume 
that records the life of Bishop Mackenzie, and the brief history 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Central African Mission that is 
interwoven with it. We can suffer such assailants to repeat 
their querulous ignorance in the fresh decisive testimony to the 
growing — position of missions, and to their advancing hold 
on the intelligent Christian mind, that is presented in the fact 
of the establishment of the Universities’ Mission, notwithstand- 
ing its present failure in the success which is so often impa- 
tiently demanded and hastily accepted as the only evidence of 
the wisdom or worth of an enterprise. 

The fact of the rise of that mission measures the vast gulf 
between the mission enterprise now and where it stood seventy 
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ears ago, a humble, unbefriended cause, outside alike of the 
blished Church and its universities, with no dignitaries to 
herald its meetings, or learned masters or fellows of colleges to 
advocate its claims, when it presented itself as a simple out- 
growth of the pious convictions of plain Christian men, who felt 
the truth and the obligations it imposed, and felt them with a 
force that would brook no delay, and with a clearness that 
would admit of no evasion. 

It must not be forgotten that when the mission lamp was 
suffered to die out, it was relighted, neither from fires kindled 
within the Episcopalian Establishment of the south, nor of the 
Presbyterian Establishment of the north, nor within the uni- 
versities of either of the national churches. Like all great 
changes, the missions that have breathed their new life into our 
modern Christianity, and become its distinctive feature, have 
wrought their way upwards, from a lower to a higher strata of 
society. Their progress has been like the Christianity whose 
law of spiritual propagation they express, which, beginning 
with the haghaols of Bethlehem and the fishermen of Galilee, 
climbed to the palace and the throne of the Caesars, 

The origin vf the Universities’ Mission is worthy of being 
recorded. In acquainting ourselves with its rise, we shall be 
prepared for understanding the position and judging of the 
work to which Charles Frederick Mackenzie was summoned, 
when invited to become the first missionary bishop of the Church 
of England to Central Africa. 

The geographical discoveries of Dr Livingstone, when told 
by himself on his visit to this country in 1856, awakened a 
= and wide-spread interest. The unaffected and simple 

ing of the great traveller, the evident high principles of the 
man, the resolute will, and calm, conscious, self-possessed 
power that had carried him through the perils and toils of his 
sixteen years’ African research, opened all hearts to his story. 
It had its side of interest for every one and for every class. 
For the scientific, in the fresh materials it contributed to the © 
geography of the great terra incognito ; for the merchant, in 
the new regions it threw open to his enterprise, and the high- 
way of waters it revealed for the exchanges of commerce ; for 
the curious, in the narrative of strange adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, in regions and amongst tribes hitherto un- 
known; and lastly and chiefly, for the Christian philanthropist, 
from the fresh hopes it inspired of penetrating the solid dark- 
ness of the central African continent, and striking an effectual 
blow at its accursed traffic in its own children. 

Livingstone knew how to turn the position he had gained to 
the account of the cause for which his geographical researches 
had been prosecuted. He carried out his own noble maxim, 
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“TI view the end of the ——— feat as the beginning of 
the missionary enterprise.” With a mind thoroughly unsec- 
tarian, he appealed to all sections of the church, and alike to 
churchmen and dissenters. He had secured an audience from 
the British public, and, though a Scotchman and a presby- 
terian, and a missionary of the London Missionary Society, he 
did not despair of embracing amongst his hearers the English 
universities, and even hoped to commend Africa as a field for 
their rising missionary spirit. His visit to Cambridge about a 
year after his return was amongst the most memorable events 
of his home life. It yielded a proof, if new proof were 
needed, of the underlying unity in Christian hearts, and of the 
certainty of our common Christian faith, when its — depths 
are stirred, overbearing all sectional divisions. His reception 
at Cambridge was an ovation. He had come with a frank, 
open, large, Christian heart, and he was welcomed in the same 
spirit. His welcome has been compared to that given to the 
late Prince Consort, on his installation as Chancellor of the 
University, and to that with which the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were recently greeted at Oxford. His lecture on the 
occasion closed with words that could not be forgotten in an 
assembly composed at once of the grave and reflective, and 
of the impressive, ardent, and enterprising minds of the Uni- 
versity. “I go back,” said Dr Livingstone, “to Africa to try 
to make an open path for commerce and Christianity. Do 
you carry out the work which I have begun. I LEAVE IT 
WITH YOU.” 

The seed which Livingstone sowed in that lecture ripened 
slowly. A dead lull succeeded the storm of enthusiasm, and 
per. cage and his Africans seemed to have passed from the 
thoughts of the busy Cambrians. Two years and a-half 
after the meeting, when the traveller was again amidst his 
African explorations, on hearing of a bishop and clergy being 
sent out simultaneously with the formation of a new English 
colony in British Columbia, as if despairing of the promises of 
the Universities, he wrote to Miss Burdett Coutts,— 

“In pondering over matters, I have sometimes indulged the hope 
that something of the same nature, though on a smaller scale, 
might be in store for Africa, and I believe I mentioned in one of 
my letters that I meant one day to beg something from you. I am 
becoming more and more convinced that a small English colony on 
the highlands of Africa is indispensable to working out her civilisa- 
tion, and producing a sensible effect on American slavery, and I 
lately ventured to tell Lord Malmesbury so. Should my wish ever be 
realised, I meant, and would apply to you for aclergyman. I did 
not soar so high as a bishop, but I believed in you the length of a 
clergyman. F would have the church to be the first building. A 
colony of Germans is on its way out here, with a lot of Portuguese. 

oo 
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Were they Englishmen, with their religious institutions along with 
them, slavery in this region would be an impossibility. I have 
more confidence in my countrymen and countrywomen than any 
other people under the sun.” é 


Dr Livingstone was not to be disappointed in his Oxford and 
Cambridge visits. Though he had ceased to believe in them 
even the length of a clergyman, he was to have both a bishop and 
his clergy as their fruits. Happily these lingered in ripening 
till the man appeared whose presence was to give impulse to 
the forming mission, and who was to lead it forth when organ- 
ised to its place in the wilderness. 

‘That man was Charles Frederick Mackenzie, a Scotchman, 
whose family name has become well known from the “ Forbes 
Mackenzie Act,” which Scotland owed to the exertions of his 
eldest brother. After passing through his early studies at 
the Grange School, Sunderland, Mackenzie had entered St 
John’s College, Cambridge; but learning that his Scotch 
blood would exclude him from the hope of attaining to a 
fellowship in St John’s, he subsequently “ migrated” to Caius 
College, where he speedily took a high place in mathematical 
studies, and ulti- mately occupied the distinguished position of 
second wrangler. 

His quiet tone of character, happy companionable nature, 
academic tastes, and studious habits, early marked out his 
future as that of the college fellow or professor ; and if natural 
sympathies and studious predilections had alone ruled in deter- 
mining his course in life, its sphere and development would 
have been within the walls of a university. But Mackenzie 
was more than the genial college fellow or the aspiring success- 
ful candidate for mathematical honours. He had entered the 
University in preparation for the Christian ministry, and his 
earnest, resolute, though gentle spirit, was not to be turned 
aside from his purpose by the attractions of college life, or the 
promise of its highest rewards. Shortly after entering Caius, 
we find him writing to his eldest sister, “Soon after I left 
home to go to Grange, I began to think that I must learn to 
rest on One higher and more constantly present than any one 
on this earth could be, for sympathy and assistance in the 
struggle of life.” And while passing through his undergraduate 
course, and during its busiest period, he had sought out for 
himself the humble, practical, Christian work of visiting the 
poor and aged inmates of the Cambridge Asylum. In the 
patient prosecution of this work, instead of thinking he was 
engaged in any thing extraordinary, or doing more or better 
than others, he wrote, after one of his visits, as if quite ashamed 
of its imperfection, and as an apology for having ventured to 
undertake it :— 
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“T could not fancy that anything I could say would be of any 
use. I had spent some hours in preparation before going there, on 
the two previous days, and on the Sunday morning itself ; but when 
I got there, though the number was small, yet I got quite red in 
the face, and after reading the chapter (St John xiv.), I went over 
it again, throwing in a few remarks where I could; then knelt down, 
and read some of the Collects and prayers from the prayer-book. On 
the whole, I should have felt perfectly miserable if I had not re- 
membered that, lame and wretched as my endeavours had been, it 
was better than nothing; for I had read the words of the Bible and 
used the prayers of holy men, and that if I had not gone no one 
else would, so that I was not stepping in any one’s way.” 


The question with Mackenzie, in the determination of his 
field of Christian work, seems at no time to have embraced his 
ial personal suitableness for the field, so much as the need 
of the field of some one, and so of him, if other labourers were 
not prepared to enter it. He seldom ventured to pronounce on 
his own capabilities, what he could do or was fitted for. Self- 
assertion was not one of the elements of his character, and such 
was his lowly estimate of his powers, that he shrunk from ever 
prescribing a position for himself. He waited till circumstances 
developed one for him; and when he took it up, it was less from 
a conviction as to his own peculiar adaptation to it than that he 
was shut up to its work,—others would not, and he must do it. 
It is by adverting to this marked feature of his character 
that we can understand how, in perfect consistency with his 
calm unimpulsive temperament, he should have promptly en- 
tertained and decided in favour of the very first proposal of 
mission service made to him. It was thrown out by a college 
friend who had given himself to the work at Delhi, and who 
sought for an associate in his Indian labours. Nothing at the 
time could have appeared more foreign to the course and 
prospects of Mackenzie’s life. He was a rising man at the 
university ; his reputation as a mathematician was high, the 
place he had already gained was an honourable one, his 
emoluments were ample for the demands of his single life and 
simple tastes, his influence over the unde uates had been 
extending with every year’s residence, and his example of cheer? 
ful unostentatious piety was being increasingly felt. How strong 
his influence even then had become, may be gathered from the 
remark of an undergraduate, of the period when the tidings in 
after years reached England that Mackenzie was dead, “No 
brother was ever to me what Mackenzie was.” He was, more- 
over, naturally unenterprising, home-loving, and content with 
home. Yet with a rapidity surprising his friends, from its 
revelation of his martyr-like strength of faith and energy of 
will, he takes up the proposal of personal service for the first 
VOL. XIII.—NO. L. 3A 
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time made to him, and resolves to go. That resolution, and 
the grounds of it, however startling to his college friends, were 
in harmony with the dee traits of his Christian character, 
and the principle that ruled throughout life in the determina- 
tion of his work, “Jf I do not go, no one else will.” Having 
accepted this rule, his earnest disengaged heart became read 
for every call of duty, the more ready that others shrunk 

from the service ; and his decision was always quickly made, 
and in circumstances in which most men would have mustered 
a thousand pleas against loosening from their old moorings. 

In a letter written at this period to his eldest sister, he lays 
open the course of thought by which he was led step by step 
to this his first decision in favour of mission service. We 
know of no truer and more touching illustration of the quiet 
yet resistless power of Christian faith, or of the calm unstruggl- 
ing surrender of a heart to its claims than is presented in this 
letter. It is simplicity itself in its language, and yet not more 
simple than the heart it reveals in its offering of itself a sacri- 
fice in the service of the faith. We cannot render a better 
service to the cause of missions than by quoting its leading 
paragraphs ; nor can we otherwise present a truer autograph 
of the Ohristian mind of the writer. After referring to his 
— position in the university, and the influence that might 

brought to bear through it “upon the flower of England’s 


upper classes at an impressible age, and one at which character 
is set for life,” he proceeds :-— 


“*T say all this to shew that I still think I have been right in my 
theory, that this is a place particularly adapted for a good man to 
do good ; and if nothing now presented itself but a curacy in some 
= of England, I should not, I think, hesitate to remain here. 

ut there is another field open, for which it is very difficult to find 
labourers. A great friend of mine called Jackson, my junior by 
three years, has been induced to undertake the position of chief of 
@ new mission at Delhi, and has for some time been anxious to find 
a companion to go with him. At first a friend of his, of his own 
standing, agreed to go, but he has since declined, I don’t know why, 
. «+ I remember when used to speak to us about going 
out as missionaries, he used sometimes to say, he had been asked 
why he did not go himself, and though he said he was too old, and 
that he had duties in England, I used to think his defence not very 
strong. 1 remember too, when, some years ago, the subject of 
medical missions excited interest saying to me, ‘ Why should 
not you go? they want men very much,’ and my answer was, ‘I am 
not going;’ I would not admit the idea with serious contemplation. 
And when Jackson came to Cambridge a month or two ago, to try 
to find a colleague, I thought once or twice why should not J go, 
but said nothing to him, as I thought that would be unfair before I 
was more definite myself. I spoke of my feelings to one or two of 
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my Cambridge friends in a general way, saying that I could not see 
any reason why one of us should not go, and I was afraid it was 
because we could not make up our minds to the self-denial, and 
that there was no good reason, but ended by saying, ‘Don’t be 
alarmed, I’m not going,’ and so it passed off. 

“ But on Thursday Jackson came again, and we chatted quietly 
about his prospects, arid the opening there was, how he wished he 
could find some one; and after he left me I read a bit of Henry 
Martyn’s life before he left England, and I determined for the first 
time, and prayed God to help me, to think what was best to be done, 
and todo wt. I thought chiefly of the command, ‘Go and baptize 
all nations,’ and how some one ought to go; and I thought how, 
in another world, one would look back and rejoice at having seized 
this opportunity of taking the good news of the gospel to those who 
had never heard it, but for whom, as well as for us, Christ died. 
I thought of the Saviour sitting in heaven, and looking down upon 
this world, and seeing us who have heard the news selfishly keep- 
ing it to ourselves, and only one or two, or eight or ten, going out 
in the year to preach to his other sheep, who must be brought 
that there may be ‘one fold and one shepherd.’ And I thought if 
other men would go abroad, then I might stay at home; but as no 
one, or so few, would go out, then it was the duty of every one that 
could go to go. You see I thought of the pleasure and the duty, 
and I think they were both cogent reasons, eo I determined to sleep 
upon it; and in the morning, when I thought abdut it, the more 
I thought, the more clear I got. I thought of my duties here, and 
how I had been in the habit of considering them superior in impor- 
tance to any thing else, but then that was in comparison with posts 
for which there was no lack of persons to be found, whereas this 
was a thing which it seemed no one could be found to do. I 
thought, too, of what I have considered the qualifications for use- 
fulness in Cambridge, namely, my good degree, and the way people 
don’t dislike me, and my pretty large acquaintance ; but then I 
thought these things will not be lost, for though it would be no 
argument if there were no other arguments, yet it removes the 
objection to my leaving Cambridge, to say that the better I am 
known, the more interest will be raised in the missionary cause. 
Then I thought, too, of Jackson, and how disheartening it was for 
him, his first friend leaving him, and every one else saying, ‘I wish 
I could find some one to go with you,’ but no one thinking of going ; 
and I thought what right have 1 to say to young men here, ‘ You 
had better go out to India,’ when I am hugging myself in my com 
fortable place at home. . . . 

“T took a long walk that day, and thought it well over, and made 
up my mind that God would approve of the change, that Christ 
would approve, and that the Holy Spirit would help me init. I 
thought my dear mother would have smiled through her tears at 
the plan, if she had still lived, and that she would now rejoice with- 
out grief. I thought that you would give me your solid, sober 
jadgment upon it, and I thought that your opinion would be in 
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favour. ... I thought, too, of my work here as lecturer, and 
arranged in my mind who there was to take my place. If there 
had been no one, there is a kind of college spirit that would have 
urged me to stay here. All that I have had to think of these last 
few days has been whether there was anything peculiar in my own 
case that should prevent me from going. And I freely confess, I 
can see nothing except my own unfitness.‘ I am rather afraid of 
my own instability and want of method and perseverance, habits 
which have been increasing of late. I am rather afraid of their 
injuring the cause I am going to undertake. But, at the same 
time, I hope that the having one main object in life, may assist in 
steadying me; at present, I have scores of interest all claiming 
_attention.. And I do trust that if I go forth boldly, trusting in God, 
he will not fail me. . . . My own main argument is this : we may, 
it is true, serve God, and shew our love to Christ in one place as 
well as in another (and I am trying to avoid the notion that by 
going out I shall be free from weakness and sin), but no one else 
will go, so I will. There are plenty in England ; there is grievous 
need there (India).” 

In another letter, written two days afterwards, to his sister, 
he adds in the same strain :— 

“The only thing that seems deficient is my own religion, which 
I know is very weak, in that I seriously think I am far inferior to 
many others who might go out. But all I can say is, if no one 
else will go, I shall be better than nothing, and I do trust that, as 
my day is, so shall my strength be. I heard a sermon last night 
on the text, ‘If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily and follow me.’ And I think this is my 
path. I never could swallow the notion of voluntary self-denial as 
a discipline; but I think self-denial in the service of God, and for 
an object, is what we ought to practise. . . . Now, don’t think I 
have taken a mania on the subject, though these two letters have 
been mainly on this matter. Yet I was out at dinner this evening 
and took as much interest in a discussion about derivation of words 
as any one else. They said ‘wig’ came from ‘periwig,’ and that 
from ‘ perruque,’ and that from a Gothic Latin word ‘ pelucus,’ and 
that from ‘ pilus,’ Latin, a hair.” 

His decision “to go” was happily at the time overruled by 
the judgment of his friends, who pronounced that the Delhi 
Mission was not the best for him. Ere a year passed, the 
mutiny had swept before it the rising mission. His friend 
Jackson was spared, but the missionary who took the place 
which Mackenzie had proposed for himself was cut down by the 
mutineers. Henceforth, however, it was a question with him, 
not whether he should enter the mission field, but by what 
door. The missionary spirit had unmistukeably laid hold of 
him, and was certain to break out anew, though for a season it 
might slumber amidst the pressure of college duties, 

he visit of Bishop Selwyn to Cambridge, when fresh from 
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the mission field of New Zealand, reawoke in their first strength 
his convictions. “I go,” said Selwyn, as he wound up the last 
of his university missionary discourses, “from hence, if it be the 
will of God, to the most distant of all countries—to the place where 
God, in answer to the prayers of his Son, has given him the 
heathen for an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for his possession. There God has planted the standard of the 
cross as a signal to his church to fill up the intervening spaces, till 
there is neither a spot of earth wideied not been trodden by the 
messengers of salvation, nor a single man to whom the gospel has 
not been preached. Fill up the void! Let it be no longer a 
reproach tothe universities that they havesent sofew missionaries 
tothe heathen! The Spirit of God is ready to be poured upon 
all flesh, and some of you are his chosen vessels. The voice of the 
Lord is asking, ‘Whom shall I send, and who will go with us? 
May every one of you who intends, by God’s grace, to dedicate 
himself to the ministry, answer at once, ‘Here am I; send me.” 

One heart, at least, in the audience responded to that appeal. 
“T recalled,” says Mackenzie, “my conviction that a man’s 
going from home is like a branch being cut from a tree to be 
planted somewhere else, and that the other branches will spread, 
and very soon no gap will be seen.” As the result of this 
revived conviction, he accepted an appointment to Natal, in 
prosecution of the mission that has since become more famous 
for the aberrations of its Episcopal head than for its work 
among the heathen. It was but a step in Mackenzie's training 
for his ultimate more responsible position, The most charac- 
teristic, certainly the happiest, part fof this ere of his life, 
was that spent in the voyage to Natal. If his subsequent 
course as Archdeacon betrayed the ignorance of the college 
fellow of the Christian world, and the entanglements of the 
churchman in the discharge of his higher work, on shipboard 
he acted out himself; was the doer of whatever kind, compas- 
sionate work was needful to be done, the sunshine of the 
steerage, the life of the saloon, the director of everything, from 
the boxes in the hold to the preaching and teaching of all who 
sailed with him. He had not “mounted his official coat,” in 
the adjustment of which he so marred for a time his message 
and his ministry. 

His picture of himself during the voyage, in a letter to a 
college friend, as every one’s servant, and thinking of eve 
one but himself, alt at once be recognised when read in his 
old university circle. 


“T am thankful to say,” he wrote, “ that I am able to run about 
as much as ever, and, with the help of a lady, to wait on the steer- 
‘age passengers, nearly all of whom were ill, and all very down- 
hearted. It was hard work, but has ended in making a very friendly 
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feeling between the two parts of the ship. You would have laughed 
if you had seen me in a little cabin with four berths, quite dark ; 
I making the bed for some person, man or woman, who sits upon a 
box talking Suffolk; or standing outside the ship-kitchen, beggin 
the black cook for some “fresh water boil” to make arrowroot dG 
can make it famously now) ; or going from one part of the ship to 
another, helping Miss to walk on the slippery decks, each 
carrying two cups of arrowroot, I with a pocket filled with a brandy 
flask, a tumbler, a bottle of raspberry vinegar, and two eggs. Then 
we had great confusion about the luggage. And besides, I have 
been down in the hold, seeing the stores weighed out to the steerage 
passengers ; and in the morning I am either running for the break- 
fast for the children, or holding one while the nurse dresses another; 
and we are together keeping the other two quiet. There has been 
plenty to do, and I have had strength to do it.” 


The large, simple, natural heart of Mackenzie found full 
play in a position where other men would have withdrawn into 
themselves, consulted their own comforts, or stood aloof on the 
score of professional dignity. It was a result of the genuine- 
ness of the man that he was really as careless about his 
official state as he was unselfish and self-forgetful. When he 
subsequently mounted to the bishop’s seat, he did not the less 
act under the free impulses of his child-like honest heart. He 
did what was natural and right in the circumstances to be done, 
and left his dignity to take care of itself, and in the issue was 
honoured with the reverence and submission that never fail to 
be most freely yielded where least anxiously sought. With 
him it was only embracing “an opportunity of being kind,” or 
of doing what the circumstances required to be done, when day 
after day he dressed the baby of an afflicted American mis- 
sionary’s wife, and waited on herself; or when in after years, 
in Central Africa, he took his turn at the wheelas the Pioncer 
steamed up the Shire, cleaved wood for the little steamer, 
hauled its cables till his hands were sore and cramped, and 
caught up out of the midst of a negro skirmishing party a boy 
whose life was in danger, and bore him for miles on his shoulder, 
till he entered the mission village, and committed him to the 
safe keeping and training of the mission community. Think 
of a dignified ecclesiastic dressing babies in the steerage of a 
steamer !—a bishop cleaving wood till his hands were cram 
in the process! But Mackenzie was never “My lord bishop ;” 
he was only, according to theold Scottish distinction, “The Lord’s 
Bishop ”—“ he that 1s chief, let him be as he that doth serve.” 

The three years of Mackenzie’s South African life are the 
least satisfactory part of his history. He stumbled at the 
threshold, and no small portion of his brief archdeaconship was 
spent in recovering from his fall. Whether from the idea that 
it would be acceptable to his bishop, or from following out his 
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own rubrical opinions, he was unfortunate in entangling him- 
self in a worthless and harassing controversy—a t ing ost 
alien to his nature—in the attempt to introduce the offertory 
service into his colonial co ion at Durban. The ie 

ion disliked it, as one of the many symbols of the High 

urch and Romanizing party,and with the freedom of colonists 
spoke out their mind pd resisted its imposition. They would 
neither have the archdeacon preaching im his surplice, nor his 
offertory for their alms; and, unlike himself, and at the peril 
of his higher work as a Christian minister, Mackenzie insisted 
they should have both. We can offer no better excuse for him 
than that he was fresh from the university, had hitherto lived 
within its walls, and had been so trained in the forms of a section 
of his church as not to know how to be faitbful to its minist 
without them. It does not appear that his bishop was so muc 
to blame for the divisions with which he rent the congregation at 
Durban, as his own inexperience or false conscience in thequestion 
in dispute. His bishop advised that he should wait till he had 
gained the confidence of his parishioners; then, “If you think 
you can introduce surplice and offertory,” he said, “do so, only 
do not consider that I order it.” But the archdeacon was 
resolved on their introduction. In vain the churchwardens 
warmed him against the attempt. “You don’t know what a 
storm you will raise,” said one of them; “I, for my part, can- - 
not collect the offertory in defiance of the feelings of the people.” 
“ Oh, that will all die away,” was the reply of Mackenzie, “in 
a week or two ; if you only do your duty, and make the collec- 
tion, it will be all right.” Unfortunately for the archdeacon, - 
it would not die away. Having introduced the changes, he 
seemed unable to retrace his steps by frankly withdrawin 
them, and restoring the unity which their introduction h 
broken up; or, when he did finally withdraw them, it was 
after he had blown the flame beyond his power of extinguish- 
ing it. We cannot think so meanly of Mackenzie's under- 
standing, as that he should have judged either the surplice or 
the offertory essential to the services of a Christian church ; or 
of his catholicity, as that he should have sympathised with the 
pharisaism that scrupulously exacted these, the mint, rue, anise, 
and cummin of High Church ceremonialism. But his con- 
science wasentangled by his sense of obedience to his church, and 
his university life had impressed these observances upon him 
as amongst the things in which she was to be obeyed, if he 
would prove unexceptionably faithful to her ministry. He had 
yet to think more independently for himself, and learn that - 
the churchman’s idol of uniformity is bought at too high a price, 
when at the sacrifice of peace and unity, and to become wiser 
in his Master’s service by the lesson. 
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feeling between the two parts of the ship. You would have laughed 
if you had seen me in a little cabin with four berths, quite dark ; 
I making the bed for some person, man or woman, who sits upon @ 
box talking Suffolk; or standing outside the ship-kitchen, beggin 
the black cook for some “fresh water boil” to make arrowroot df 
can make it famously now) ; or going from one part of the ship to 
another, helping Miss to walk on the slippery decks, each 
carrying two cups of arrowroot, I with a pocket filled with a brandy 
flask, a tumbler, a bottle of raspberry vinegar, and two eggs. Then 
we had great confusion about the luggage. And besides, I have 
been down in the hold, seeing the stores weighed out to the steerage 
passengers ; and in the morning I am either running for the break- 
fast for the children, or holding one while the nurse dresses another; 
and we are together keeping the other two quiet. There has been 
plenty to do, and I have had strength to do it.” 


The large, simple, natural heart of Mackenzie found full 
play in a position where other men would have withdrawn into 
themselves, consulted their own comforts, or stood aloof on the 
score of professional dignity. It was a result of the genuine- 
ness of the man that he was really as careless about his 
official state as he was unselfish and self-forgetful. When he 
subsequently mounted to the bishop’s seat, he did not the less 
act under the free impulses of his child-like honest heart. He 
did what was natural and right in the circumstances to be done, 
and left his dignity to take care of itself, and in the issue was 
honoured with the reverence and submission that never fail to 
be most freely yielded where least anxiously sought. With 
him it was only embracing “an opportunity of being kind,” or 
of doing what the circumstances required to be done, when day 
after day he dressed the baby of an afflicted American mis- 
sionary’s wife, and waited on herself; or when in after years, 
in Central Africa, he took his turn at the wheelas the Pioncer 
steamed up the Shire, cleaved wood for the little steamer, 
hauled its cables till his hands were sore and cramped, and 
caught up out of the midst of a negro skirmishing party a boy 
whose life was in danger, and bore him for miles on his shoulder, 
till he entered the mission village, and committed him to the 
safe keeping and training of the mission community. Think 
of a dignified ecclesiastic dressing babies in the steerage of a 
steamer !—a bishop cleaving wood till his hands were cramped 
in the process! But Mackenzie was never “My lord bishop ;” 
he was only, according to the old Scottish distinction, “The Lord’s 
Bishop ”—“ he that 1s chief, let him be as he that doth serve.” 

The three years of Mackenzie’s South African life are the 
least. satisfactory part of his history. He stumbled at the 
threshold, and no small portion of his brief archdeaconship was 
spent in recovering from his fall. Whether from the idea that 
it would be acceptable to his bishop, or from following out his 
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own rubrical opinions, he was unfortunate in en ing him- 
self in a worthless and harassing controversy—a thing most 
alien to his nature—in the attempt to introduce the 
service into his colonial co ion at Durban. The “ed 
ame disliked it, as one of the many symbols of the High 
urch and Romanizing party,and with the freedom of colonists 
spoke out their mind pd resisted its imposition. They would 
neither have the archdeacon preaching im his surplice, nor his 
offertory for their alms; and, unlike himself, and at the peril 
of his higher work as a Christian minister, Mackenzie insisted 
they should have both. We can offer no better excuse for him 
than that he was fresh from the university, had hitherto lived 
within its walls, and had been so trained in the forms of a section 
of his church as not to know how to be faitbful to its minist 
without them. It does not appear that his bishop was so muc 
to blame for the divisions with which he rent the congregation at 
Durban, as his own inexperience or false conscience in thequestion 
in dispute. His bishop advised that he should wait till he had 
gained the confidence of his parishioners; then, “If you think 
you can introduce surplice and offertory,” he said, “ do so, only 
do not consider that I order it.” But the archdeacon was 
resolved on their introduction. In vain the churchwardens 
warned him against the attempt. “You don’t know what a 
storm you will raise,” said one of them; “I, for my part, can- - 
not collect the offertory in defiance of the feelings of the people.” 
“ Oh, that will all die away,” was the reply of Mackenzie, “ in 
a week or two ; if you only do your duty, and make the collec- 
tion, it will be all right.” Unfortunately for the archdeacon, 
it would not die away. Having introduced the changes, he 
seemed unable to retrace his steps by frankly withdrawin 
them, and restoring the unity which their introduction h 
broken up; or, when he did finally withdraw them, it was 
after he had blown the flame beyond his power of extinguish- 
ing it. We cannot think so meanly of Mackenzie's under- 
standing, as that he should have judged either the surplice or 
the offertory essential to the services of a Christian church ; or 
of his catholicity, as that he should have sympathised with the 
pharisaism that scrupulously exacted these, the mint, rue, anise, 
and cummin of High Church ceremonialism. But his con- 
science wasentangled by his sense of obedience to his church, and 
his university life had impressed these observances upon him 
as amongst the things in which she was to be obeyed, if he 
would prove unexceptionably faithful to her ministry. He had 
yet to think more independently for himself, and learn that - 
the churchman’s idol of uniformity is bought at too high a price, 
when at the sacrifice of peace and unity, and to become wiser 
in his Master’s service by the lesson. 
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It is when Mackenzie escapes from this wretched self-created 
ecclesiastical broil, unworthy of his mission, and as destructive 
of its influence whilst it lasted, as the graver heresies subse- 
quently promulgated by his bishop, that he becomes himself 
once more. In his ailleiean home at Umblali, in the Kaffir 
school, or in the midst of the Kaffir village, and amongst the 
native infant churches, he again found scope for his happy 
natural art of saying and doing the thing most needful, and for 
the cadinieliont forthgoing of his simple, earnest, Christian 
faith. It was then, as he rejoiced in the abundance of his 
congenial work, and thought of the brief twelve hours of the 
Sabbath day, on which it had mainly to be wrought, that he 
wrote: “My only regret is that I cannot make more of my 
Sunday than I do. I wish I could say, like Joshua, ‘Sun, 
stand thou still.’” 

The labours for which he would then have stayed the too 
rapid sun, his sister has thus chronicled. It is a roll of service 
the bare reading of which may do better than rebuke, may 
quicken to like endeavours a slumbering ministry, home or 
colonial. 


“* His Sunday labours are very intense. He has short early Kaffir 
prayers, then breakfast at half-past seven. Full service at the camp 
for the soldiers at nine. It is about two miles off. As soon as he 
comes back, the congregation is assembling here, and his horse is 
saddled for him to mount as soon as the service is over. He has 
another service at Mount Moreland, about sixteen miles off, at three 
p.M. In coming here, he shewed us the spot where his horse always 
knows he may walk instead of trotting, to allow him to eat his 
dinner of sandwiches. This ride in the hot sun is very knocking- 
up, both for him and his horse. He told us he was in similar cir- 
cumstances to Elijah, as the brook he used to drink from was now 
dried up. His horse is again ready for him when this service is 
over, and he rides to Verulam, either four or six miles, where he 
has service at six p.m., in Mr ’s house. He goes to sup with 
a kind Dutch lady, and spends the night with Mr . This 
is Monday, and it is getting dark, and he has not returned, and he 
tells us perhaps he may not always return home till Tuesday, but 
do parish visiting work at that end of his parish while he is there.” 


When he did reach home, his hut at Umhlali was not quite 
the place for the weary archdeacon to rest. 


‘Our hut-life,” he quietly writes, “‘ possesses some minor incon- 
veniences. Our candle is being constantly put out by large moths; 
I have an enormous locust wrapped up in my handkerchief; and 
the table is covered with beetles, but mercifully we have very few 
mosquitoes.” 


In compensation for these “ minor inconveniences,” his work 
flourished. As we read his description of one of his Zulu 
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schools, we can understand how the faith of Bishop Colenso, as 
he himself informs us, was first shaken by the questioning 
acuteness of a Zulu convert. “They know,” says “Mackenzie, 
“and remember the history of the Bible from the creation to 
the captivity of Joseph, and freely express their approbation 
or disapprobation of the transactions of which they read.” 
The remarks that staggered the Bishop only assured the more 
stable mind of the Archdeacon that the Zulus had been intel- 
ligently taught, and enco his efforts for their fuller 
instruction. We must not withhold, as a set-off to the intelli- 
gence of the Kaffir men, an illustration of the. tenderness of 
their women, as experienced by Miss Mackenzie when suffer- 
ing under an attack of sickness. She had been looking for 
some days for the arrival of her sister, and had hoped to have 
gone forth to meet her; but when the tidings came that her 
sister had landed, she could not go. Pangula, her Kaffir woman, 
seeing the tears running down Miss Mackenzie's face as she 
entered her room in the morning, gently kneeling at a chair, 
took her hand, and kissing it, poured out in a quiet continuous 
stream, in her own language, words of consolation so rich in the 
simple poetry of feeling, that the tears of the invalid must have 
flowed, we fear, more copiously. “Hush! dear Inkosazan, 
hush! Your sister has arrived ; hush ! hush! dear Inkosazan, 
hush ; she has passed the dangers of the sea; she is now on 
the land ; hush! dear Inkosazan ; it is good to pass from the 
sea to the land ; hush, hush, Inkosazan hush !” 

The sister who “had passed the dangers of the sea,” from 
some mistake in the signal of the ship, was announced as Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, and a message sent that he would come 
ashore in the first boat. The message was, notwithstanding, 
understoood, and, under the imposing title of Sir Alexander, 
Miss Alice Mackenzie landed in the country of her adoption. 

The missionary labours and brief residence of Mackenzie in 
South Africa were abruptly closed by his proceeding to England 
in prosecution of arrangements for the appointment of a mis- 
sionary bishop to the Zulu country. But the scheme being 
suddenly dropped, he found himself in England without a pur- 
pose, or without even a very definite plan as to his own future 
course. Meeting a friend on his way to Scotland shortly after 
his arrival, who, saluting him with the question, “ Well, what 
has brought you to England?’ “Upon my word, I am unable 
to tell you,” was his reply, with a laugh. The object of his 
visit was ere long to appear, and to appear all the more strik- 
ingly that its primary-purpose had failed. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Mission, which had been slowly 
ees since the — of Livingstone’s visit, had received 
a fresh impulse at the time of Mackenzie’s return. An en- 
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thusiastic meeting had been addressed at Cambridge by Mr 
Gladstone, Sir George Grey, and the Bishop of Oxford; the 
society had been constituted and its objects defined. The field 
chosen was South Central Africa ; and the object of the mis- 
sion announced to be the establishment of one or more stations 
as centres of Christianity and civilisation. With the Christian 
instruction of the natives there was to be kept specially in view 
the promotion of agriculture, lawful commerce, and the ultimate 
extirpation of the slave trade. The mission was cast after the 
conception of those early mission monasteries to which England 
and Germany owed their Christianity and first lessons in civi- 
lisation, only free from their monastic restraints. It was to be 
a settlement practically to illustrate Christian life, and from 
whence, as a centre, to spread Christian truth. Six clergymen, 
with a bishop at their head ; a physician, surgeon, or medical 
practitioner, and artificers skilled in building, husbandry, and 
especially in the cultivation of the cotton plant, were to consti- 
tute, at the starting, the missionary staff. For ways and means 
the society proposed to raise £20,000 to meet the cost of 
establishing the mission, and to guarantee for five years a sub- 
scription of two thousand per annum for its annual support. 
The scheme was planned on a scale worthy of the universities ; 
and if the ultimate choice of a location had corresponded with 
the sagacity of the preliminary arrangements, its brief history 
would have presented a less discouraging record of failure. 
The most anxious of the preliminary steps was the selection 
of a leader for the enterprise. The difficulty was being keenly 
felt, when Mackenzie, reappearing at Cambridge, like one, as 
it was said, who had dropped from the clouds, was at once re- 
cognised as the man to head the mission. As a distingui 
fellow of Caius College, and a favourite with all classes of the 
university, he possessed no slight recommendations for the 
leadership of a mission in which it was desired, from the first, 
to attach a distinctively academic character. His personal 
character, in its strength of will and energy of pu his 
child-like faith, and gentle qualities of heart, were well known. 
Three years of African- residence and missionary training bad 
added practical experience to his natural and Christian qualifi- 
cations; while his tall, robust, manly form developed into 
increased strength during the years of his absence, presented 
the model of the ewe | power before which savage natures 
instinctively bow, and that promised endurance in the conflict 
with the fever-shocks and sustained hardships of an African 
wilderness settlement. No sooner was his return known, than 
the invitation was given to hiin to occupy the position of leader 
in the new enterprise He had been in the gallery of the Senate 
House, in company with some friends, on the occasion of the 
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enthusiastic meeting at which the organisation of the society 
had been arranged, and in harmony with his calmer tone of 
mind, had remarked to one of them, “I am afraid of this; 
most great works of this kind have been carried on by one or 
two men in a quieter way, and have had a more humble be- 
ginning.” If he did not share in the excitement of the meeting, 
he felt all the more profoundly the claims of the new mission, 
and when summoned to its head, a brief season sufficed for his 
decision. When the proposal was made to him, his friend Dr 
Paget of Cambridge, desirous of placing in its true light before 
Miss Mackenzie the personal risk of the undertaking, remarked 
to her, that she ought to consider the view that would be taken 
of her brother’s proposed step by a life assurance company, as 
he felt certain that if he he A to insure his life before pro- 
ceeding in his enterprise, no company would estimate his chance 
of life at more than two years. Miss Mackenzie, shocked by 
this plain statement ; repeated the words of Dr Paget to her 
brother, who had just then come into the room, “Of course,” 
was his reply, “this is a subject which I have already well 
considered, and on which I have come to the same conclusion.” 

It was not in devotion to duty, or martyr-like self-sacrifice, 
that Mackenzie was to prove wanting as leader of the new 
enterprise. Modern missions do not present a more simple un- 
consciously heroic Christian spirit. He was pre-eminent in all 
the moral qualities of a leader. The simple doubt which the 
actual history of the mission suggests is, whether, under the 
conditions in which it was to be established, he was the man to 
foresee and provide against its inevitable contingencies ; the man 
of quick discernment, powers of combination, and prompt 
judgment, in whose resources an infant and hazardous enter- 
prise finds the pledge of its safety, and the highest earthly 
guarantee of its success. In his appointment, the mission, at 
least, found one who could unite in himself the affections of its 
members, endure all things in the furtherance of its objects, 
and prove amidst its labours and thickly crowding trials, un- 
wearied in personal service, cheerful in suffering, and the 
spring of hope to the desponding in its darkest and most de- 
pressing hours—a true leader of human hearts. 

On the nomination of Mackenzie to the mission, the question 
arose whether he should be ordained as a vai or should go 
out simply as its authorised head. He himself was willing to 
go under any conditions; bishop or not bishop, he was prepared 
to lead the enterprise. But more important than the capacity 
in which he should go, was the doubt raised as to the com- 
petency of the Church of England to consecrate a bishop for 
missionary service in heathen countries, external to her 
Majesty’s dominions. If the mission of the university had 
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been to a British colony, we could have understood, from the 
stringency of the laws that fetter the free action of the Church 
of England, the necessity of her receiving Her Majesty's licence 
to add to her Episcopal chiefs. But what inherent power can 
remain to a church if she cannot even spread herself into 
heathen and alien lands, in accordance with her own 0 i 
tions, without the authorisation of the State? To doubt of this 
as her right, is to question her possession of the most essential 
of the prerogatives of a Christian church, is to deny to her the 
ability of discharging, in the most efficient way, according to 
her own convictions, the primary command, “Go into all the 
world and preach the gospel.” With the usual caution of 
Convocation, to which the question was submitted, a judgment 
was given that indicated nothing but its uncertainty of judging 
at Willing that Mackenzie should be consecrated, but 
unwilling to involve itself or the bishops of England in the 
novel act, it handed over the work to the “Bishop of Ca 
Town and his comprovincials,” venturing merely to express the 
desire that “they may be able to see fit to admit the head of 
this mission into the Se slows order, before he be sent forth 
to the heathen.” 

Nearly three months were spent, tly to the annoyance 
of Mackenzie, waiting at Cape Town for the consecrating hands 
of Bishop Colenso. Bn his arrival, the “ Bishop of Cape Town, 
with his comprovincials,” were pleased to carry out the desire 
so modestly conveyed by the convocation of Canterbury ; and 
after the observance of the usual ceremonies, Charles Fredrick 
Mackenzie was pronounced “ Bishop of the mission to the 
tribes dwelling in the coe Ne ws | of the lake Nyassa and 
the river Shire.” Thus constituted, according to the most 
solemn rites of his church, head of the mission, he lost no time 
in starting for the scene of future action. But where was it ? 
In what locality in that vast indefinite, “the neighbourhood 
of the lake Nyassa, and the river Shire?” Who had surveyed 
it, chosen the healthful spot, determined the convenient base 
of operation, and the tribe or tribes amongst whom a handful 
of Englishmen might safely locate themselves, with the reason- 
able probability of being allowed to take root and grow, as was 
proposed by the mission, into a Christian colony. These 

uestions, that should have had their clear, definite answers ere 

e bishop and his associates were on the wing to their field of 
labour, awaited a reply at the expense of the mission ; and in 
the attempt to answer which for itself, it melted away. When 
Mackenzie started with his mission staff from Cape Town, he 
py Some out, not knowing whither he went. 

the Oxford and Cambridge mission been constituted on 
the adventurous or romantic plan, we could have understood 
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the absence of prior provident arrangements for its agents. 
The missionary has often cast himself into the terra 4 L 
of heathenism, with no other shield than the providence of God, 
and dared every danger, in the hope of pioneering the way to 
an eolarged and —, system of mission operations. Some 
one must pierce the primeval forests, though at the risk of 
being devoured by wild beasts, or lost in their jungles. But the 
Oxford and Cambridge mission was not of the heroic and 
romantic class. It was a scientific Christian mission, planned 
as a settlement, and which by the extension of kindred 
settlements was to accomplish its work. It embraced from 
the outset an extensive agency, demanding for the pro- 
secution of the experiment a position accessible to supplies 
compatible with European health, and in. the midst of tribes 
whose circumstances interposed no insuperable bar to mission- 
ary work. Such a position was the indispensable fulcrum for 
the mission-lever, the point on which its entire success turned. 
And yet its carefully equipped and well chosen staff is on its 
way—whither? The thing to have been first determined 
seems to have been left to the haphazard choice of the 
missionary band, ignorant of the region, tossed amidst un- 
certainties, knowing little of their whereabouts, and glad, when 
weary and longing for a place of rest, and impatient to be at 
work, to sit down on any spot that bade fair for a permanent 
settlement. m3 

By arrangements with Dr Livingstone, the missio 
was conveyed up the Zambesi and Shire in the aa sien 
the Pioneer, which the Government had placed at the com- 
mand of the traveller. Eight weeks were spent in a voyage of 
two hundred miles—the strength of the streams, the s 
bends of these rivers, the sand-banks and other unlooked: for 
difficulties retarding their progress. It was during his ascent 
of the Shire Mackenzie wrote, “ My hands are sore and cram 
with hauling cables, and handling chains and anchors. The 
fact is, that we have been morse, as many hours as we have 
been afloat, and the last stick has been the most troublesome 
of all”. The emergencies of the voyage brought out the finest 
traits of the Bishop’s character. He was ready for every kind 
of work, and patient and cheerful amidst the ever recurrin 

tty annoyances that are the severest tests of self-contro. 
Lisisantied was in admiration of the man, and —- the 
highest terms in his letters of the period of his ¢ r, and 
fitness for the enterprise. 

The termination of the river voyage at Chibisa, was the com- 
mencement of arf arduous land exploration. A settlement on 
the high lands, under the wing of some friendly chief, had still 
to be sought out, and Livingstone for a fortnight accompanied 
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them in the search. Though he had ascended the Shire two 
years before, his very general survey of the country supplied no 
sufficiently specific data for determining the most favourable 
location for the mission. Besides, the conditions of the country 
during the brief interval had been so altered by a desolating 
war that was being waged amongst the tribes, that the whole 
region had become most unfavourable for mission purposes. 
A powerful aggressive tribe, the Ajawa, were in progress of 
overrunning that part of the country, settling on the lands they 
wrested from the feebler occupants, and disposing of the con- 
quered tribes to the Portuguese slave-dealers. The chief of 
one of the assailed and weaker tribes, who had been known to 
Livingstone on his former visit, earnestly urged the settlement 
of the mission party in his territory, in the hope of its assisting 
him against his encroaching and powerful enemy. The motive 
of his urgency was not at the time understood, but quickly 
appeared, and soon involved the Bishop and his party in work 
in which the sword was of more avail than the crozier With 
a chief looking to his ulterior payment in military help, the 
terms of a settlement were easily arranged. Half the village 
of Magomero of the Manganja tribe, was purchased for a pre- 
sent of calico, the money of Africa, worth about £1 sterling. 
On the proposal to purchase the whole village, “ No,” said the 
chief, with the courtesy of the children of Heth to Abraham, 
“it is the home of my ancestors, and their graves are there, 
but it is all yours; let us live together, and do not talk of 
payment.” 

e country thus chosen for the mission settlement, pre- 
sented many of the grander features of the Alpine African 
region, From a hill which became the favourite resort of 
the members of the mission, when their day’s work was over, 
the eye wandered over a vast plain covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, broken occasionally by sharp conical heights, and 
skirted on all sides with lofty mountains. To the north, 
Zomba, with its flat table-like top, rose to the elevation of 
8000 feet ; Chiradzuro to the south-west, with its gray peaks, 
shot up far above the clouds; while, in a third direction, 
the Milanji mountains were seen piled majestically, range on 
range. The general temperature of the station from its eleva- 
tion, was not greater than that of a fine June day in England, 
but unfortunately it was situated below the level of the sur- 
rounding country, literally “in a hole.” It seems to have been. 
chosen more from its capabilities as a place of defence on the 
event of attack, than from its sanitary virtues. It lay along 
the semicircular bend of a stream, from which rose high banks, 
surrounded by a dense wood, and was approachable from the 
land side only, by a narrow pathway through trees and brush- 
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wood ; in front of which a stockade could very easily be run 
from one bank of the river to another. But from its low 

sition the air was confined, and notwithstanding that the 
ocality was 4000 feet above the level of the sea, it was rendered 
unhealthy by the noxious exhalations arising from the river. 
It was sixty miles from Chibisa, the station on the Shire, from 
which all their supplies had to be drafted over a hill country, 
and with no other means of transport than the back of the 
negro. Worse than all, it was in the heart of a region dis- 
tracted by the Portuguese slave-dealers, and kept in ceaseless 
alarms from the hostile and formidable Ajawa tribes. 

Even prior to the settlement at Magomero, the members of 
the mission had come into conflict with the slave traffickers. 
Their first introduction into the region of their future mission 
work, was a fight with the slave hunters, which, but for their 
cowardly flight, might have ended in bloodshed. The scene 
which stamped thus early a perilous character on the mission 
for its own future peace, has been thus described in one of its 
reports :— 

“While resting at noon on their way to Magomero, in one of the 
steep mountain gorges, the alarm was given of the approach of an 
armed party of slave dealers, driving a large band of slaves before 
them. The sound of the horns and the tramp of feet quickly 
ushered into the village the traders and their captives. The drivers 
were evidently uneasy at the sight of the English, and pressed on, 
intending to pass through without stopping. On they came, men, 
women, and children of all ages, yoked together. Some with bark 
thongs from neck to neck, the men with their necks in heavy forked 
sticks, fastened with an iron pin behind, the sticks, six and a half 
feet long, as thick as a man’s thigh, and weighing about thirty 
pounds. Their masters, one of them especially, who had on a 
scarlet Arab-looking cap, came along jauntily enough. The black 
men from Cape Town being themselves liberated slaves, were not 
slow to express their opinion of what should be done. Bishop 
Mackenzie was bathing at the time at some distance from the 
village. Dr Livingstone was lying down in his hut, but on being 
told by Mr Walker of what was occurring, he held a hasty con- 
sultation with his brother and Dr Kirk, and then at once threw 
himself in the way of the advancing party, the leader of whom with 
his companions beat a precipitate retreat. Bewildered and amazed, 
the poor slaves were unable to comprehend what was taking place. 
One by one they seemed to get a glimpse of its import, and then, 
slowly at first, but in its own unmistakeable way, rose the 
measured sound of thankfulness. None who have not heard a 
multitude clapping their hands together in time, hollowed in the 
palm to make a low deep sound, and at what is called slowtime | 
in marching, can understand the effect produced. Slowly it rose, 
louder and louder, till its solemn sound told gratitude was coming 
to hearts in which hope was well nigh dead. All were soon bard at 
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work cutting the thongs from the women and children, and sawing 
off the sticks from the necks of the men; and many a hard five 
minutes’ work was there, as the patient captive held his head on 
the one side, to be eased of the burden that had galled for many 
days. Several incidents of the march of the gang, which were then 
related, and were afterwards confirmed, revealed something of the 
abomination of this traffic. On the previous night a ‘poor fellow 
had tried to escape by getting his thongs, hard bark cord, loose. 
He nearly succeeded, but morning found him still bound, and his 
master’s suspicions aroused. He was immediately slung up in the 
air, hanging by his wrists and ancles for hours. hen the march 
was resumed, the poor fellow, unable to keep up with the rest, was 
loosed from his companions and taken aside by one of the drivers, 
who returned in a few moments with his axe covered with blood ; 
his companions were warned that a like fate awaited any one else 
who interrupted the march, when, to prevent their attempting to 
escape, they were tied up at night by their wrists in the surround- 
ing trees. Another instance was mentioned of a poor feeble mother, 
who, unable to carry her child, had it taken away from her, and its 
brains dashed out against a tree.” 


The slaves liberated in this encounter, eighty-four in num- 
ber, were handed over by Livingstone to the care of the mission, 
and the number was subsequently increased by fresh prey, 
rescued from the slave dealers. Amidst such scenes, we read 
without surprise the picture the Bishop sketches of himself in 
a letter of the period to one of his correspondents, in which he 
does his best to spiritualise his strangely blended accoutrements 
of peace and war. It were difficult in the external figure to 
recognise the college fellow of Caius, or, according to modern 
English conceptions, the privileged wearer of lawn sleeves. 
St Boniface, the old German apostle, might have sat for the 
picture. 

“We were a strange party, Livingstone tramping along with a 
steady heavy tread, which kept one in mind that he had walked 
across Africa. We were all loaded; I had myself in my left hand 
a loaded gun, in my right the crozier which they gave me at Cape 
Town, in front a can of oil, and behind a bag of seeds, (together 
weighing about twenty-five pounds), which I carried the greater 
part of the day. I thought of the contrast between my weapons 
and the staff, the one like Jacob, the other like Abraham, who 
armed his trained servants to rescue Lot. I thought also of the 
seed which we must sow in the hearts of the people, and of the oil 
of the Spirit that must strengthen us in all we do.” 


It is impossible to question but that, under the conditions 
of the Bishop’s tnarch, the gun in his left hand was as needful 
an instrument, and a tly more formidable one, than the 
crozier in his right. Nor can we question the prompt succour 


yielded to the captives of the slave-hunters, or refuse our 
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cordial sympathy with the impulse that actuated their libera- 
tion. There is no true band of British missionaries who would 
not have hastened in the same circumstances to the rescue. 
Yet, from the moment the mission party assumed the character 
and function of slave liberator, insuperable obstacles arose to 
the prosecution of a ul mission ; its movements were 
certain to be henceforth marked, its steps dogged, and its work 
neutralised by the emissaries of the Portuguese slave-hunters, 
swarming at Tette and Quillimane. If we may not question the 
character that natural and Christian feeling thus thrust upon it 
from its first start, we may and do question the wisdom of 
establishing a mission where a conflict was sure to arise 
between its profession as a mission of the gospel of peace, and 
the hostile demonstrations into which it could not fail to be 
age in arrest of the traffic in slaves. It should have 

n backed for the work its position devolved on it by a troop 
of dragoons. 

The result of the involuntary assumption of this character 
was, as might have been anticipated, immediate and fresh calls 
for the service of the sword. Whatever scruples the Bishop and 
his clergy had, in the first instance, in resolving themselves into 
a captain and his trained band, the pressure of events cut short, 
if not their scruples, the space for lengthened deliberation upon 
the unexpected demands of their position. It was in vain that 
Dr Livingstone, on his departure, counselled the Bishop, in 
reply to his inquiry “ whether he thought it possible that cir- 
cumstances could arise which would necessitate their again 
going out to fight,” “ You will be oppressed,” said Livingstone, 
“with requests, but do not go.” The question of Mackenzie, 
after the experience he had already through, betrayed 
no small simplicity. The truth could not but have dawned 
upon the mission party that their position was not one in which 
they could hope to live peaceably with all men, or even prose- 
cute their work under a recognised neutrality. 

Hardly had they taken possession of their station, when an 
embassy from the surrounding Manganja chiefs implored their 
aid against the depredations of the Ajawa, pillaging their crops, 
desolating their villages, and carrying away their wives and 
children to be sold to the Portuguese slave dealers. Were these 
invaders to be allowed to spread till the missionary village 
itself became the scene of their depredations, and the safety of 
the native family of rescued slaves, already under its protec- 
tion, endangered? The position of the mission was a perplex - 

-ing one. hat reply was to be given to the urgent of the 
assailed chiefs. Was their petition to be entertained, or armed 
interference under all circumstances to be at once and conclu- 
sively refused ? 

YOL. XIII,—NO, L. 3B 
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’ The reasons for the course ultimately followed are thus fairly 


and clearly stated by the candid and able biographer of Mac- 
kenzie :— 


two principles. In the first place, the missionaries considered 

had they been an ordinary body of English Christians, settling 
among the Manganja as friends and neighbours, and had these 
friends and neighbours been in danger from a fierce enemy who 
would destroy the strong men and sell the rest into slavery, they, 
the English Christians, would be justified in putting themselves at 
the head of the Manganja, and so giving them support against an 
enemy otherwise invincible. But secondly, they concluded, and 
that without a dissentient voice, that if the circumstances were such 
as to make it their duty, regarded simply as English Christians, to 
head their Manganja friends, there was nothing in the fact of the 
clerical character of the party to annul the duty. No doubt, they 
argued, such work is best left to lay hands, as it would be in a civi- 
lised country ; but so also in a civilised country a clergymar would 
not build his own parsonage, nor perform a number of duties which 
must fall upon missionaries in a wild country like Central Africa. 
And if it should be said that no clergyman should be engaged in 
shedding human blood, it might be replied that neither should any 
Christian be so engaged ; but as there are conditions which render 
scenes of bloodshed the right scenes for Christian duty, so there 
may be conditions which render such scenes not unsuitable even for 
a bishop and his clergy.” 


“ Their answer to the application of the chiefs was based _ 
t' 


The resolution taken to accede to the prayer of the embassy 
constituted the Bishop henceforth military and ecclesiastical 
chief. The spectacle of his mustering the host for the battle 
carries us back to the times of the medi missions, when the 
warrior bishops of the period wielded against the worshippers of 
Wodden and Thor the sword, the Bible, and the breviary, and 
-amidst bloodshed and clan feuds, the rise and fall of chieftain 
kings, overthrew the idolatries of the Celt, the Teuton, the 
Scandinavian, and the Slave. Mackenzie was guiltless of im- 
posing, at the point of the sword, the creed of the Christian on 
the African heathen ; and, unlike the old warrior bish his 
gentle spirit breathed peace in the midst of war. If it had 
been ible, he would have lived peaceably with all men ; 
and when he drew the sword, it was not in a religious conflict, 
but to throw a defence around his missionary party, and the 
helpless negroes who had been ‘rescued by its arm from the 
slave-hunter. The purity of his intention is transparent, what- 
ever opinion may be formed of the wisdom of his judgment in 
connection with the interests of his mission. That he might 
mitigate the horrors of war, and turn its evil to.good, he bound 
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the Manganja, as a condition of his help, that they should 
abstain in the future from all slave dealing, and reserved to 
himself the sole disposal of prisoners. 

It was at the close of a day’s pursuit of the Ajawas, when 
the mission party reassembled in the village, exhausted and 
footsore, that the Rishop came in carrying a boy on his shoulder, 
whom he had picked up earlyin theafternoon of the engagement, 
and along with him Charles his black servant, carrying a child, 
which had been found at the door of the hut of a deserted 
village. The child was sickly, and by the time the village was 
reached it was deadly cold. Mackenzie took him into his own 
hut, wrapped him in a blanket, and tried, though in vain, to 
minister some brandy. He baptized the little African, and 
laid him by his side all night, that he might watch him, and 
repeat his attempts to administer some cordial. But in spite 
of his kind nursing, in the morning the child died. The Bishop 
had given him his own name, Charles, and as he laid his remains 
in the grave which the chief had assigned for a burying place, 
he park, pt this first baptized of the mission the funeral ser- 
vice. In these acts of kindness to the children of an enemy, 
a new lesson was taught to the African tribes. The boy carried 
on the Bishop’s cate and the sick child laid by his side, 
were the sermon they needed, and the good Bishop could not 


have preached a more impressive one to his savage flock. How 
much truer to himself amidst such scenes, than when contend- 
ing for preaching in a surplice, or for an offertory service! It 
may abate the keenness of the censure that awaits Mackenzie’s 
resort to the sword, to find such incidents mixed up with the 
strife of arms. At all events, it is vee 94 to learn that 


Livi ne, who at first had strongly dissuad inst armed 
interference, ultimately justified the proceedings of the mission. 
Writing to his friend Sir Culling Fardley, in 1863, he says: 
“ At first I thought Bishop Mackenzie wrong in fighting ; but 
I don’t think so now. He defended his one hundred and forty 
orphan children when there was no human arm besides to 
invoke. To fight, even in self-defence, must always be a sad 
necessity ; but to sit still and let bloodthirsty slave-hunters 
tear away those orphans who cleave to us for protection, would 
be suffering martyrdom for our own folly.” The defence we 
admit. It resolves itself into a plea of necessity from the posi- 
tion of the mission and the slave family under its wing. But 
the necessity, however imposed, did not the less cast a dark 
shadow over the prospects of the mission. Was it a necessity 
under which any mission party should continue to lie (rather 
should it not have been accepted as a proof that it had mistakea 
its location, and that Africa was to be entered by another door? 
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The extent to which these considerations may have influenced 
the mind of Mackenzie, or would have determined a change in 
the field of the mission, his early death precludes us from know- 
ing. In his return from the last of the expeditions headed by 
the mission agaiust the Ajawa, he gives touching expression, 
in a letter, to his doubts whether they had done much ost 
by fighting, adding, “ But I tried to lay the burden upon Him 
whom I knew I was anxious to serve.” 

It was not allowed to Bishop Mackenzie to mature the plan 
of his mission settlement, or in despair of success, to transfer 
its operations to another field. When on his way to welcome 
the arrival of his sister, his strength was prostrated by severe 
successive attacks of fever. No one accompanied him but Mr 
Burrup, who suffered from the same cause. By an unfortunate 
accident, their canoe had been upset, when their store of quinine 
and packet of medicine for combating fever had been swept 
away. No substitutes were at hand, and nothing could be pro- 
cured to sustain the strength which the fever was striking 
down. The words of his last letter, with the simplicity so 
characteristic of the man, describe the crisis, and his strength 
for the day of need. His thoughts are still of others more than 
of himself. “ Burrup,” are the last words of the letter, “is very 
low ; we have no medicine ; of quinine, which we ought to be 
taking every day, there is none ; but He who brought us here 
can take care of us without human means. If we should both 
lie down at once, Charlie (the Makololo) will take care of us. 
The texts in Greek which we have learned day by day lately, 
have been the Romans xi. 28, 29 ; iii. 21; vi. 13; vii. 24, 25; 
viii. 38, 39. I am persuaded that ‘neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.’ Good-bye for the present.” The letter 
in which these words occurred presented the appearance of 
being abruptly broken off, and its “ good-bye for the present ” 
proved the last and long farewell. 

The history of the mission subsequent to the death of 
Mackenzie may be told in a few sentences. The natural un- 
healthiness of the settlement quickly drained the strength of 
the European members. Even the natives sank under the 
fever air of its low position, fifty having died within the first 
twelve or eighteen months. From the distracted state of the 
country, the most scanty supplies of provision were with diffi- 
culty obtained, the greatest scarcity at times prevailed, and the 
whole party was reduced to subsist upon pumpkins and unripe 
green fruit. When it was at length determined to abandon 
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the station and settle at Chisabas, the heat of the new settle- 
ment was found to be intolerable. Mr Scudamore, one of the 
clergy who accompanied the Bishop, sank under an attack of 
fever. Dr Dickinson, the medical adviser of the mission, died 
from the same cause some months after; while Mr Rowley, one 
of the clergy, had to undertake a journey across the country to 
Tette, in the capacity of commi for the purchase of sheep 
and goats, to keep alive his all bu famishing brethren. Before 
the new Bishop arrived, other two of the members were so ill 
that the medical officer of Dr Livingstone’s expedition had 
advised, as the only chance of saving their lives, that they 
should leave the country, while a third soon after sailed for 
England, leaving the mission stripped of all but one or two of 
the original staff. On the arrival of Bishop Tozer with fresh 
auxiliaries, it was decided to abandon Chisibas, to break up the 
colony of released slaves, retaining only the orphan boys, and 
to remove the mission to a high mountain, the Morambala, 
about two hundred miles nearer the coast. Even this latter 
scheme was abandoned, and the entire mission on the Zambesi 
and Shire broken up. 

Our latest accounts report Bishop Tozer at Cape Town, 
arranging his plans for the second planting of the mission. In 
the failure of the first settlement he is warned against the re- 
petition of a mission in the midst of warring tribes, and remote 
from a convenient base of operation. If Mackenzie was to 
blame for the failure of his enterprise, it was because he was 
too rigidly obedient to his instructions, and too slow to use his 
independent judgment amidst the palpably accumulating diffi- 
culties of his unfortunate location. His biographer has not 
failed to throw the true apology over his friend when he 
remarks,—“ The reader ought to bear in mind that it was not 
open to Bishop Mackenzie to consider whether the tribes on the 
banks of the Shire were in a fit state for missions. He was 
sent as a missionary to them after the circumstances of the 
case had been weighed, and an opinion in favour of a mission 
had been formed ; he could not retreat without changing the 
character of the mission, or giving it up altogether.” The new 
bishop, we trust, acts under an enlarged commission, that shall 
neither compel him to throw himself amidst hostile tribes, 
where mission operations are impracticable, nor beyond the 
reach of the supplies indispensable to a numerous mission staff. 

A sagacious proposal of the Bishop of Cape Town, smothered 
in the enthusiasm of the hour, when to penetrate the Zambesi 
and strike a blow at slavery in the heart of Africa was in the 
ascendant, may now be heard. The more roundabout plan he 
suggested may, after all, be the shortest for reaching the heart 
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—the method of approaching the centre of Africa by the 
advancement of successive lels quicker than that of direct 
assault. The suggestion of the Bishop of Cape Town was that 
the countries which bordered on the South African dioceses, 
and that were already occupied by Christian missions, should 
be made the basis for fresh operations in the adjoining heathen 
lands. Livingstone speaks of the Kaffir or Zulu family ex- 
tending right up to the Zambesi. The occupation of the last 
South African point would have led, by successive approaches, 
into the great central region, till the Zambesi itself would have 
been gained, and a chain of missions and of native mission 
agents established, from the Cape to the heart of Africa. If 
this plan should be refused from the apprehended slowness of 
its results, the entrance from the east, by Zanzibar, lies open to 
Bishop Tozer, and invites, by its more direct path, to the Cen- 
tral African region and to its newly-discovered world of waters. 

Whatever be the course chosen, the British Christian com- 
munity look with hope towards the future operations of this 
mission. It is entitled to expect, from the united wisdom of 
the Universities, a mission that shall embody not only the ex- 
perience that has been gained by its own past failure, but that 
may be gathered alike from the triumphs and the failures of - 
the missions that have gone before it. Our learned bodies 
have been slow to move in this great cause, but the later they 
have entered the field, the larger the volume of experience that 
lies before them ; and who should be abler to read, mark, and 
inwardly digest its many lessons for the practical guidance of 
their own enterprise ? The track upon which they have entered 
is studded with lights, and, not less helpful to their course, it 
is strewn with wrecks. The Christian community does not 

resume too much when it looks for the “ Oxford, Cambridge, 
blin, and Durham Mission ” making a wise use of both. 

But whether failure or success awaits the new stage on which 
the mission is about to enter, its first head can never cease to 
be a living missionary power. If the Universities’ mission shall 
have no other story than his life to tell, its work will not have 
been in vain. The record of his simple self-dedication, noble 
unselfishness, heroism without display, cheerfulness under all 
trials, and singular union of feminine gentleness, with calm 
energy of will, and loving, unfaltering eobuniinion to duty, will 
yet summon many a soldier to the mission ranks prepared to 
follow, in self-sacrificing love, the footsteps of CHARLES FREDE- 
RICK MACKENZIE. His death is the pledge of the continuance 
of his mission, the sacrifice out of which there shall yet arise 
life to Africa. 


Dr Goodwin’s “ Memoir” of his friend is a model biography. 
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It is conceived in a quiet undertone of thought, which is in 
exquisite harmony with the character and life of Mackenzie. 
It is. a relief to take up the volume, amidst the hero-worship- 
ping sensational biographies that flood the press, in which 
startling incidents and strained fervours are the substitutes for 
truth and feeling. Some allowance must be made by the non- 
episcopal reader for the importance attached to s matters, 
great only within the sphere of the episcopal churchman’s 
vision. t on the whole the volume is so moderately church, 
that we should not envy the state of the reader’s mind who did 
not feel how entirely all subordinate ecclesiastical points are 
lost in the fulness of its evangelical light, and in the truth and 
Christian beauty of the life it records. . 
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1. Lyell on the Antiquity of Man—Section on Glacial Geology. 
2. Darwin on the Origin of Speier Oba on the Geographical Distribu- 


tion of Plants during the yr re a 
3. Edinburgh New Philosophical Ji Papers on Glacial Phenomena—. 
Mr M‘Laren, vols. xl,, xlii,, xlvii.; Mr R, Chambers, vol. liv, 


OX of the most curious and significant results of modern 
scientific inquiry, is the union attempted to be formed 
between two departments of knowledge formerly supposed to 
have nothing in common, Several great and important ques- 
tions of archwology and history are now included within the 
wide field of geological investigation, thus adding to the large 
number of sciences that are based on the history of the earth 
and its contents, The advocates of Divine revelation havi 
wisely abandoned as untenable the position they originally too 
up, and yielded the point that the earth has existed for an in- 
definite period, perhaps millions of ages ; it is now demanded by a 
certain class of geologists, emboldened by this concession, that 
the existence of the human race for a much longer period than 
is fixed by the Mosaic chronology, be also recognised as a settled 
axiom—a fact patent to all minds, not to be reasoned about 
but reasoned frum. The battle between Science and the Bible, 
fought so long and desperately on the oldest fields of geo- 
logy, has of late years shifted its ground, and is now carried 
on with redoubled energy along the frontier lines which sepa- 
rate the Adamic epoch from the vast cosmical periods. Human 
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relics, found associated with bones of extinct animals in gravel 
and caverns of the latest post-pliocene epoch, are now the 
missiles which the modern Titans hurl against the — 
and His Revelation. They snatch the flints of Abbeville from 
the ground, and surrounding themselves with sparks of their 
own kindling, strive to dissipate the darkness of those remote 
ages—beyond the period of the Mosaic record—in which, as 
they allege, nations and races, that left behind them no other 
memorials of their existence than these rudely-sha' flints, 
played their part for long centuries. The impartial spectator 
must be convinced that the Christian world, in this battle re- 
garding the antiquity of the human race, has by far the best 
of it. It is as true now as it was of old, though in a different 
sense, that while the Lord’s people have light in their dwell- 
ings, there is over the land of F Egypt a pall of darkness which 
may be felt. The account which the Bible gives of the creation 
of man and the first settlement of the different parts of the 
earth, is remarkably clear and natural, and the probability of 
all the circumstances related is not only strong in itself, but is 
also strikingly corroborated by the names and traditions of the 
earliest nations. While, on the other hand, the theories built 
upon the investigations of Perthes, Lyell, and others of that 
school, plunge us into a state of affairs whose origin is involved 
in an impenetrable mystery, and where the mind gropes its 
way, hopeless and aimless, through a chaotic night, where the 
very light is as darkness, Certain disadvantages, no doubt, 
have attended the discussion of this leading scientific question 
of the day. The faith of some easily frightened persons, which 
rested more upon the outward defences than upon the central 
vital truths of the Bible, has been very much disturbed, if not 
altogether destroyed ; an unpleasant amount of credulity, very 
far from complimentary to the wisdom of our age, has been 
manifested in the scientific as well as in the religious world, 
and the old saying of Cicero, “ Nihil tam absurde dici potest, 
quod non dicatur ab aliquo philosophoruwm,” has. received 
painful confirmation in the most enlightened period of the 
world’s history. But there is, nevertheless, one compensation 
connected with it, for which we should be grateful. All wars, 
by concentrating gg onal interest upon the localities where 
they are carried on, have a tendency to spread geographical 
knowledge. In this manner our acquaintance with India, the 
Crimea, North America, and Denmark, has been greatly ex- 
tended of late years, and the humblest peasant now knows the 
names and situations of places of which, previous to recent 
wars, he was profoundly ignorant. And so the battle fought 
at present between geology and revelation on the post-tertiary 
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epoch, has concentrated public attention upon a region formerly 
most obscure to the scientific man, and almost entirely unknown 
to the general reader ; and the consequence has been a con- 
siderable increase to our knowledge of comparatively recent 
revolutions of the earth’s surface, which, the more they are 
studied and understood, the more we are persuaded they will 
be found, not to militate against, but to confirm, the state- 
ments of Scripture. There is one portion of the geological 
system, viz. the icy-drift and boulder-clay formation, concern- 
ing which, owing to this cause, our information has of late years 
been greatly enlarged. This epoch is one of the first of those 
numerous successive steps by which we are conducted in trac- 
ing the history of the past, and being the first, and that which 
involves fewest und smallest changes, “it is equally important 
in guiding our judgment, and interesting as shewing better 
than any other the method and prevailing law of nature in the 
progressive history of creation.” The so-called facts brought 
forward by geological investigation in gravel and caverns, and 
forming the — sources of information from which conclusions 


regarding the long duration of the human race have been 
derived, belong principally to this period. In manuals of 
geology there are only a few paragraphs devoted to the eluci- 


ation of this important period, but a great deal of most valu- 
able and interesting information upon the subject is scattered 
in the transactions of learned societies, and in the pages of 
scientific journals, not easily accessible to the ordinary reader. 
In the following pages we intend to give a popular resumé of 
the facts recently brought to light regarding the ancient exist- 
ence of glaciers 1n the mountain regions of the British Isles, and 
to give such an account of the more prominent peculiarities of 
the glacial period, as may qualify the reader, who has not previ- 
ously studied the subject, to enter into the minute and techni- 
cal details connected with the question of the antiquity of the 
human race. We shall confine our survey to Scotland, where 
more almost than in any other part of Northern Europe, the 
peculiar phenomena of ancient glacial action may be seen in 
the most striking and concentrated form. With the religious 
views of the authors of the works placed at the head of this 
paper, we are of course far from sympathising ; but, regarding 
them as among the greatest authorities on the purely physi 
questions connected with the glacial epoch, we are willing to 
accept their facts, without the lame and inconsequent conclu- 
sion deduced from them. Upon the same principle which deter- 
mined Luther to adapt profane music to the service of the 
sanctuary, we gladly avail ourselves of all the light shed by 
such able expositors of physical science, to direct us along a 
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pao which diverges in the end so widely from that of our 
guider, 

It is assumed as a fact beyond dispute, that the climate of 
this country has undergone a remarkable change in historical 
times. Complaints of the altered condition of the seasons are 
heard on every side from natives of these islands, who have a 
special national interest in the weather, and a prescriptive right 
to grumble. There are cynics who declare that we moderns 
are shallow and superficial even in our storms,—that a snow- 
storm in these degenerate days merely powders the ground, 
and a hurricane expends its fury in breaking off withered 
branches from trees, and whirling dead leaves into the air. 
Elderly persons, whose bodily frame has become more suscep- 
tible to the impressions of cold, persist in maintaining that our 
summers are not nearly so hot as they used to be; while quasi- 
scientific men, ignorant of the true reason, point, in confirmation 
of the same idea, to evidences of ancient tillage on elevated hill- 
sides, that have yielded nothing for ages but heather, and to 
remains of extensive forests of oak, hazel, and fir, found in the 
peat-bogs of treeless moorlands, that now present the image of 
sterility and wide desolation. All such allegations are “wand 
gratuitous, for we have no observations of temperature that go 
farther back than a century, and the loose and scanty notices 
scattered through old records regarding the date and quality 
of the harvests, the severity of the frosts, and the depth of 
the snowfall in winter, are exaggerated and contradictory, and 
not to be relied upon. We may rest satisfied that the climate 
of Europe has undergone no real material change, at least 
during the last thousand years, although local changes have 
no doubt altered the weather in some particular places ; and 
over the whole of Britain, owing to the progress of agriculture 
and the general planting of deciduous trees, the climate has if 
anything become less excessive than it used to be,—the temper- 
ature of the summers and winters being more equalised. But 
leaving such modern speculations to the meteorologists and 
weather prophets, whose guesses, like dreams, should be inter- 
_— by contraries, let us go back in imagination, ages 

ore the thermometer was thought of, to that remarkable 
epoch in the history of our country, when, according to the 
unanimous verdict of scientific men, the climate was many 
degrees colder in winter and summer than it is at the present 
day. There is not a more interesting chapter in the stony 
book of the geologist, than that which records, in language that 
cannot be mistaken, the wonderful fact that the terrible tem- 
perature of Melville Island prevailed as far south as the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and from one extremity of Europe to the 
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other, leaving only a small portion of the surface of the earth 
fit to be the theatre of life. The low-lying lands of Great 
Britain in those days were submerged beneath the sea, while 
the higher mountainous parts, whose more important general 
contours were the same then as now, existed in the Erm of 
islands and peninsulas. The sea which beat upon these 
restricted shores, presented an ap ce similar to that which 
the Aretic Ocean exhibits at the present day. During the 
winter months it was fixed and frozen, a solid continent of ice, 
over which brooded a stillness of the most dreary desolation, 
illumined in the day-time on the verge of the horizon by the 
pearly lustre of the ice-blink, and at night by the ghastly light 
of the moon; and the tremulous splendours of the aurora 
borealis. In summer the waters were unbound, and this icy 
covering broken up with tremendous violence into masses of 
various sizes, forming fields, floes, and pack ice, floated hither 
and thither in the wildest confusion, at the mercy of the winds 
and currents. Huge icebergs, resembling churches, i 
castles, or fleets under full sail, carved out of alabaster, sail 
majestically past with the tides, dashing into fragments against 
the iron-bound coast with a noise like thunder, or stranded 
upon the numerous shoals that then approached the surface. 
A dense chilling fog obscured sky and sea, except for a few 
days at the end of , uly ; then the sun shone out with dazzling 
radiance, purified the atmosphere, and accumulated an almost 
tropical heat in the bays and sheltered spots. As for the dry 
land, it was wrapped in eternal frost, like the higher parts of 
the Alps and the Norwegian mountains at the present day ; 
the centra] hilly regions were covered with perennial snow, from 
which enormous glaciers, exactly like those which the tourist 
sees in Switzerland and Norway, flowed down to the shores, 
filling all the intermediate glens and valleys with their icy 
streams, The flora and fauna of Britain at this period were 
entirely of an arctic character. On the narrow strips of land 
contiguous to the sea shores, from which the warmth of the 
summer sun melted the covering of ice and snow, a m 

and stunted vegetation appeared — season, like that which 
struggles into brief existence around the grim shores of Baffin’s 
Bay. Trees dwindled down into Lilliputian groves of dwarf 
birches, arctic willows, and Andromedas, whose gnarled and 
twisted branches crept for a few inches along the ground, 
hardly raising themselves above the surface of the soil, A few 
flowers, such as saxifrages and ranunculuses, displayed rich and 
varied tints, and strové to compensate by their brilliancy for 
the melancholy poverty of the verdure. Cryptogumic plants, 
such as lichens and mosses, capable of growing in the most 
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inhospitable circumstances, formed the great bulk of the ve 
tation, and on this wretched fare subsisted reindeer, elks, 
and other animals, some of which are now seen only in 
high latitudes, and others have become extinct, leaving no 
direct and unaltered descendants on the earth. The sur- 
rounding seas swarmed with whales, narwhals, and walruses, 
and the gigantic forms of life peculiar to the Polar regions ; 
the Arctic bear hunted the seal among the fragments of ice 
that floated past the coasts; while the auk, the petrel, and the 
gull, clustering in myriads on the rocks, and finding an inex- 
haustible supply of nourishment from the vast collectious of 
mollusks and medusx, with which the waters abounded, filled 
all the air with a wild and ceaseless clamour. Such was the 
strange aspect of our country during the glacial epoch. 

ions where now the snow in mild winters scarcely falls, 
and, in the severest, never lies for more than a few days at a 
time, were buried under a coating of ice nowhere less than 
seven feet in thickness, and swept over by howling winds, 
whose intensity of cold we may express by the formula sixty 
degrees below zero, but cannot adequately conceive ; and now, 
where swift-flowing rivers and streams, whose waters are sel- 
dom or never frozen, fill the valleys with their rejoicing mur- 
murs, and nourish fertile meadows and waving corn-fields, 
rivers and streams of solid ice crept onwards, year after year 
and century after century, unmelted, with slow but steady and 
irresistible progress, moulding the outlines of the hills, and 
grinding the sides of the valleys, and filling all the horizon with 
the silence and desolation of death. Those who are not accus- 
tomed to decipher the rocky tablets of the earth, may find it 
difficult to believe these assertions ; but, just as the skilled ana- 
tomist can build up the whole form and structure of some 
extinct animal, from the smallest portion of its teeth and bones, 
or the learned antiquarian can summon up before his imagi 
tion, from the merest ruins of a castle of the middle ages, the 
picture of its primal glory, so the geologist, from the signs 
traced on the face of nature by her own hand—few and frag- 
mentary, but significant as the charred remains of a burning 
house, or Crusoe’s solitary footmark on the shore—can truth- 
fully restore the whole systems of glaciers that once filled the 
great valleys and glens of Scotland. 

It would be a cause of much satisfaction could we form a 
definite idea of the time when this strange state of things 
existed in this country. It was far anterior to all records or 
traditions, to Cyclopean constructions, to pictured and sculp- 
tured stones, to cists and cromlechs, and lake-dwellings and 
other relics of the infant ages of the human race ; but, accord- 
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ing to geological measurement of time, which counts thousands 
of years as mere units of reckoning, so vast is the eternity upon 
which it can fall back, it happened at a very recent period in 
the history of the world. It is the link which connects the 
realms of the archeologist with those of the geologist,—the dis- 
puted ‘border-land between the historical epoch and the vast 
cosmical periods. But in estimating the precise age poe 4 
to the ordinary computation of time, the only hint on whic 
we can proceed, may be inferred from the conclusions which 
Sir Charles Lyell has arrived at regarding the rate of erosion 
of the falls of Niagara, which has been pressed in many ways 
into the service of geology, and conve into a great natural 
chronometer. This eminent author asserts that it probably 
took 30,000 years to excavate the deep ravine that lies below 
the waterfall, and this was done since the deposition of certain 
fresh-water marls that lie above the cliffs, and are of later 
date than the American drift. There is no doubt that this 
drift was in general terms contemporaneous with our glacial 
epoch ; and if Sir Charles Lyell’s calculations be correct, then 
three hundred centuries at least’must have passed away since 
this extraordinary Arctic cold reigned in our country. How 
many more, who can tell! That the interval between the close 
of the glacial and the commencement of the human epoch 
must have been of long duration, is evident from the cireum- 
stance, that during it whole races of huge and highly organised 
animals finished their appointed cycle of life, and disappeared 
for ever, leaving their places to be filled up by new species 
suited to the altered conditions ; although, on the other hand, 
we must not lose sight of the fact, to be afterwards noticed 
more in detail, that the inhabitants of the waters, and gene- 
rally the smaller and less organised races of all kinds, as well 
as some members of the vegetable kingdom, have survived un- 
altered the cosmical changes that took place from that time to 
this ; only a few shells and plants then common being now 
even rare, and none so modified as to be entitled to rank as 
new species. 

The cause of the intense cold which prevailed during the 
glacial epoch is as yet very much involved in mystery. The 
explanation cannot obviously be of a local character, for our 
country formed only an insignificant portion of the area 
affected by it. We have a large body of geological evidence 
to prove that the glaciers of the Alps extended during this 
period down the valleys twenty, thirty, and in some cases even 
forty miles beyond their present limits, and that they were 
then of much greater thickness and breadth than they are 
now. The same may be said of the glaciers of the Pyrenees 
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and the Scandinavian mountains, of the glaciers of the Cor- 
dilleras of equatorial South America, and, according to Dr 
Hooker, of those of the great Himalayan range, which at points 
nine hundred miles apart, once descended upwards of five 
thousand feet below their present level, and filled up valleys 
now covered with fields of luxuriant maize, or thickets of 
deodars and rhododendrons. Even on the higher ranges of 
New Zealand and Australia, the character of the vegetation, 
and the appearance of the rocks, testify of former glacial 
action. Such facts as these go far to prove that a very large 
portion, if not the whole of the world, was simultaneously much 
colder than at present ; the climate under the equator at the 
level of the sea being the same as that now felt’ there at the 
height of six or seven thousand feet, and that this excessive 
coldness lasted for an enormous time as measured by years. 
Consequences of such magnitude as these warrant the supposi- 
tion of causes equally great and universal. .Some authors have 
suggested, that if the isthmus of Panama were submerged, as 
might have been done by a very slight geological convulsion, the 
gulf stream would find its way into the Pacific, instead of crossing 
the Atlantic, to raise abnormally the temperature of Europe. 
But even the withdrawal of this hot current from our shores 
would not reduce the temperature so low as to cause the glaciers 
of Scotland, while the effect upon other quarters of the eastern 
hemisphere would be exceedingly trifling; and besides, it is a 
well-ascertained fact, that the marine animals on the eastern 
and western shores of the isthmus of Panama are perfectly dif- 
ferent from each other, having hardly a single fish, shell, or 
crab in common, which would manifestly not be the case if 
a communication had been open so late as the glacial epoch, 
the shells of which, as already mentioned, are almost all of ex- 
isting species. Sir Charles Lyell attributes the cold of this period, 
to the refrigerating influences of considerable areas of iestnd in 
both polar regions elevated above the sea, land being of course 
much colder than water. There is this fatal objection to that 
theory however, that we have no evidence to prove such an 
elevation, at ledst in the north polar regions. On the con- 
trary, from the Gulf of Finland to the White Sea, and on the 
flanks of the Norwegian and Lapland hills, there are traces of 
the glacial sea; and yet farther north, on the islands and 
countries bordering on Hudson’s Bay, lately traversed by arctic 
voyagers in search of the lost Franklin expedition, deposi 
with marine shells, as well as boulders or rolled blocks of stone, 
have been observed at considerable heights above the sea, thas 
indicating a considerable depression, instead of an elevation, 
of the northern region contemporaneous with our glacial epoch. 
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Dr Frankland, in a lecture “on the Glacial Epoch,” lately 
delivered at the Royal Institution, advanced the paradoxical 
statement that the sole cause of the phenomena of the glacial 
epoch was a higher temperature of the ocean than that which 
exists at mnt. He lained this extraordinary assertion 
in the following manner: Nature’s apparatus for producing ice 
on a grand scale are, an evaporator, a condenser, and a reser- 
voir. An ocean at a high temperature is a grand evaporator ; 
the dry air of the upper regions of the atmosphere into which 
the warm vapour ascends is the condenser; the mountains, 
which were probably one-fourth higher in the glacial epoch 
than now, are the reservoirs. The evaporation from the ocean 
being enormous, there was a constant precipitation of con- 
densed vapour on the mountains, where it froze and accumu- 
lated in the form of ice, crept down the sides of the mountains, 
and overspread the whole of the land. As the earth cooled 
more and more, the evaporation from the sea diminished, and 
in proportion as supply failed in the reservoirs, the ice and 
snow disappeared from the valleys and lowlands, and the pre- 
sent state of things prevailed. Plausible as this theory looks, 
the foundation upon which it rests is destroyed by the fact, to 
be afterwards more particularly noticed, that shells of an emi- 
nently arctic type have been found in parts of this country 
formerly submerged, thus clearly proving that the British seas, 
during the glacial epoch, were not warmer, but very much 
colder than they are now. 

It appears to me that we must abandon the earth altogether, 
and for an explanation of the phenomenon in astronomi- 
cal causes. Possibly the precession of the equinoxes, by dis- 
turbing the centre of gravity of the earth, and accumu ing 
cold in either hemisphere, may have had something to do wi 
it. Or we may suppose that our earth, in common with the 
other members of ami solar 9 7 its Leap ja motion 
round the central sun, has passed throug of varying tem- 
perature, according to the number and beilliancy of stars in 
its vicinity. It is a belief to which, notwithstanding its ap 
rent fancifulness, not a few able astronomers subscribe, that 
our sun is one of a binary system, although its companion sun 
is at present invisible in our heavens. Could this idea be 
established as a fact, it would account satisfactorily for the 
different temperatures of the different geological periods. The 
extraordinary luxuriance of the vegetation, extending from 
pole to pole, during the carboniferous or coal era, might have 
Sete caused by the intense heat diffused through the simul- 
taneous or successive shining of two suns in the sky, one 
rising while the other set. The withdrawal of this companion 
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sun may have produced the intense cold of the glacial —_ 
while the comparative warmth of the era that succeeded, and 
the mildness of temperature that has prevailed ever since, 
may be ascribed to the fact that our unseen sun is drawing 
nearer our earth, and making its influence more felt. But it 
is useless to multiply conjectures. We must leave the matter 
unsettled, like Samson’s riddle, simply remarking that he who 
succeeds in expounding it to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
is well worthy of thirty sheets and thirty changes of garments, 
in the shape of plausible theories, taken from the discomfited 
geological Philistines. 

Let us now inquire what special proofs we possess that Scot- 
Jand was once an arctic country. We shall arrange them under 
five heads, which will include the principal phenomena con- 
nected with glacial action. Our frst proof is derived from 
those mysterious markings often seen on the exposed rocks of 
the mountain-sideand lowland valley,—smooth surfaces polished 
across the strata and against the grain, as if by the continued 
friction of some plastic body,—and striw, grooves, or flutings 
running parallel to one another, and varying in size from mere 
scratches, like those of a graver’s tool, to ruts two feet deep, 
that look as if scooped out by some Titanic chisel. Magnifi- 
cent examples of these grooved and polished surfaces may be 
seen in almost every Highland district, in the glens, and high 
on the flanks of the Grampian range ; on the shores of the 
Firths of Clyde and Forth, and in the great central valley 
between them ; on the Pentland and Lammermuir hills, in the 
Silurian valleys and on the hillsides in the southern counties. 
In short, you cannot remove the covering of turf, heather, clay, 
or gravel from almost any part of Scotland, from the Solway 
to Sain Wrath, without finding the rocks beneath grooved like 
immense Doric columns, or polished like a sheet of glass, Many 
of these markings are as fresh as if they had been done yesterday, 
though the great majority, long exposed to atmospheric disinte- 
gration, exhibit symptoms of decay ; the finer lines have disa 

, the polished surface has become roughened and split 
into fragments, masses of the rock have crumbled and fallen 
off, and the whole outline of the hill has assumed an irregular 
and craggy appearance. But still the deeper flutings remain 
comparatively uninjured ; and in places where all other signi- 
ficant indications have vanished, such as the slopes of Arthur’s 
Seat, near Edinburgh, and many of the hills in Arran, Argyle- 
shire, and Ayrshire, they tell a story which he who runs may 
read. And what is that story? What agent traced these 
hieroglyphics, as if with a pen of iron, on the solid rock? 
They look like Runic characters; but the page is too exten- 
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sive, and the handwriting is on too grand a scale, even for the 
iants of the Scandinavian Walhalla to have executed them. 
ptics and shallow wits, trying to be merry at the expense 
of the glacial theory of Buckland and Agassiz, when first pro- 
mulgated, attributed the grooved and polished surfaces to the 
“rutting of cart-wheels, the scratching of hob-nailed boots, or 
the sliding of the caudal corduroys of Welshmen.” Familiarity 
with the effects of ice in the Alps, and in the arctic regions at 
the present day, furnish the geologist with a saner explanation 
of these mysterious markings; and they are now universally 
ascribed to the sliding of glaciers over the rocks. The modus 
operandi is almost too obvious to require description. The 
under surface of every glacier is roughened with sand or im- 
prisoned masses of angular stones, which polish or chisel the 
rocky bed over which they pass by the weight and motion 
of the icy stream ; and there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
that this was the way in which the grooved and polished sur- 
faces of Scotland were produced, though the glaciers themselves 
have ages ago disappeared. Nor are these glacial sculptures 
capricious and irregular. On the contrary, they are distri- 
buted in a remarkably symmetrical manner, running in one 
uniform general direction, descending into the hollows, and 
mounting over the protuberances of rocks with all the per- 
sistence and purpose of an Indian trail. They radiate from the 
highest grounds in the interior to the lower regions and the 
sea-coasts, always curving round, and accommodating them- 
selves to the trend of the principal valleys and glens. Those 
of Aberdeenshire, according to Lyell, point to the south-east ; 
those of the valley of the Forth at Edinburgh, from west to 
east, and higher up the same valley, at Stirling, from north- 
west and south-east, as they should do if the ice had followed 
the line of what is now the principal drainage; while in 
Sutherland they point northwards, and in Argyleshire west- 
wards. The uniform direction of all these markings, from the 
higher mountain plateaus in the centre of Scotland, out through 
the great valleys and tributary glens that radiate from them 
to the different sea-coasts, seems to establish the opinion formed 
by Agassiz after his tour in this country in 1840, that the 
Grampians, at the period of extreme cold, higher by several 
thousand feet than they are now, were swathed in one great 
winding-sheet of ice, sending down to the sea-shores their 
accumulations of snow in the form of glaciers, just as Mont 
Blanc and the other lofty summits of the Pennine Alps send 
down the superfluous snows that fall upon them at this very 
day, in the form of icy streams, into the midst of green corn- 
fields and sunny pine forests in the valleys of Switzerland, 
Another proof of the glacial epoch in Scotland is derived 
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from what are called erratic boulders. These are blocks of stone 
of varying dimensions and mineral structure, differing pores | 
in character from the prevailing rocks of the districts in whi 
they are found, convincing even the most unreflecting that 
they must have been transpurted from a distance. They are 
found almost everywhere in this country, in every valley and 
moorland, sometimes crowded together like the ruins of some 
colossal castle, sometimes standing alone, and not unfrequently 
buried beneath the soil and exposed only when the ground is 
trenched. In many a Highland pass they appear perched as 
if suddenly arrested in their downward course on some pre- 
carious point, where the slightest push would topple them over 
into the gulf beneath. On many a mountain ridge they lie 
along the sky-line at intervals as regular as the stepping stones 
across a brook, while the dark shadows deflected from their 
sides, when the summer moon rises over the ridge, impart a 
weird wild aspect to the scene. The traveller sometimes 
comes upon a single specimen, a Cyclopean mass, weighing it 
may be hundreds of tons, lying like a stranded leviathan on 
the sea shore, or planted like the side of a cottage in the 
middle of a meadow or corn-field, miles away from all other 
rocks. The logan, or rocking stones, reckoned among the prin- 
cipal natural curiosities of many districts, so nicely balanced 
at one point, upon projecting rocks of different mineral cha- 
racter, that the finger of a child can sway them backwards and 
forwards without detaching them from their pivots, are fre- 
uently erractic blocks left there by natural agencies. Nay, 
those strange British Sphinxes, now generally considered to be 
the relics of Druidical temples, used for purposes of worship 
and sacrifice by the aborigines of the land, are many of them 
boulders, differing widely from the stones in the neighbour- 
hood. It has long been matter of astonishment how such 
huge blocks of stone could be transported from the nearest 
quarry, many miles distant, to the place of erection, and the 
supposition commonly entertained is, that the ancient Britons 
were acquainted with mechanical contrivances unknown to us; 
though the more plausible soiution of the difficulty would be, 
that they found them ready to their hand on the proposed site 
of the temple. Blocks of granite may be seen lying on the old 
red-sandstone of Forfarshire ; masses of gneiss amid the trap 
rocks and coal basins of Fife; boulders of hornblende, or 
rimary limestone, in the Silurian valleys and on the hillsides of 
Dumfriseshire. On the highest summits of the Sidlaw hills. 


formed of sandstone and shale, may be seen huge angular 
fragments of mica schist, from three to fifteen feet in diameter, 
which must have been carried at least fifteen miles from the 
nearest Grampian rocks from which they could have been 
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detached ; and those who have ascended the south side of 
Schiehallion, ‘must have seen a huge mass of red granite, 
weighing upwards of thirty tons, wedged in a hollow at a 
height of 2000 feet, which, as the hill itself is composed of 
limestone and quartz, must have come from the nearest 
granite mountain, forty miles distant as the crow flies. So 
common and abundant are these travelled stones in almost 
every part of Scotland, that one of the most arduous operations 
connected with the reclaiming of moors and other waste lands, is 
the removing of them; and in the few localities where they are 
not now found, the very dykes, houses, and macadamised roads, 
composed as they are of boulder fragments, testify of their 
former existence. The striking appearance of these boulders 
attracted attention from the earliest times, and gave them a 
ages place in the fabulous annals of an imaginative people. 
he wisest heads among our ancestors were sorely puzzled 
to account for them ; no natural causes with which they were 
acquainted could solve the riddle. The winds, even the tre- 
mendous hurricanes of those days which played with the thickest 
Scotch fir as Hercules played with Omphale’s distaff, could not 
have rolled these huge masses of stone before them; the waters 
even in their reddest flood and fury could not have transported 
them to such long distances over level valleys and plains, or 
scattered them along a mountain ridge, far above the water-shed. 
In the failure of all satisfactory natural causes, it was easy to 
sup that they had a supernatural origin. In many parts 
of the Highlands, the belief is still pretty prevalent that there 
was once a race of mysterious beings called Finns, of enormous 
stature and strength, coeval with the primitive inhabitants of 
these islands. Though possessed of supernatural powers, they 
were subject to human passions, often waging war with each 
other, to revenge some insult or agression, and employing masses 
of rock torn from the cliffs as weapons of offence. ton neigh- 
bouring heights, or the summits of lofty hills, scores of mi 
yea they hurled these rocks at each other, and some reached 
the mountain ridges, and some fell short in valleys. Often the 
creels in which they carried their ammunition on their backs 
“ages too frail to support the ponderous mass ; a leak would 
produced, and a stone drop out here and there as they 
marched on, and, at last, by some unlucky hitch, the bottom 
would give way, and the whole contents would fall to the 
ground, and form the natural cairns frequently seen on the 
sides of hills) Human beings not unfrequently came in for a 
share of these formidable missiles. Many a rock was hurled at 
the mill and the miller’s house, for disturbing by the noise of 
the clapper, the slumbers of a Finn living in the adjoining hill ; 
though, fortunately, the missile frequently missed its mark, and 
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fell harmlessly in the meadow or corn field, where it remained 
a significant warning to all offenders in future. Such were the 
first theories on the subject of boulders. A more philosophic 
age required a less imaginative explanation. Judging from the 
analogy of the ice-borne blocks of Switzerland at the present 
day, the boulders of Scotland were originally masses of rock, 
detached by the effects of the weather from the lofty mountain 
precipices in the interior, and falling on the glaciers that flowed 
down the coasts, were deposited by them at various heights 
and distances along their course. The logan stones, and the 
rocks perched precariously on precipitous points, were gently 
left there by the final thawing of the glaciers that slowly bore 
them from the higher recesses of the mountains. Some boulders 
found along the sea shore, and on lowland plains and hills, 
may have had a different mode of transport. They were in all 
probability carried by icebergs and sat toi drifting from the 
north, which, as they grounded and grated along the shores and 
sea-bottoms, deposited in the course of many ages their rock 

ballast over wide marine areas that had previously been land, 
and are now once more recovered from the deep, forming the 
fertile plains of the Lothians, and the gently undulating hills 
in the south of Scotland. The floating power of large masses 
of ice is enormous. Dr Sutherland, who accompanied Captain 
Penny to the arctic regions, observed upon a small island in 
Wellington channel, a block of granite, that measured sixteen 
feet in length, and must have contained at least, 186 tons of 
solid rock. He calculated that a cube of ice, forty feet across 
the side, could easily have carried off this burden in water ‘ 
seven fathoms deep. He often saw icebergs a hundred feet 
high tumbling about in the sea, so laden with rocks and stones, 
that the ice itself was almost invisible. When the Baltic 
breaks up every year in spring, we have a spectacle presented 
to us, somewhat similar to what must have once taken place 
on our own shores, masses of granite imbedded in the loose ice 
being carried by the currents to great distances, and scattered 
along the coasts. Such facts as these were surely sufficient to 
convince the most incredulous of the glacial origin of the strange 
fragments of rock strewn over our valleys, hills, and sea-shores. 
And yet, after all, some people are very stolid in such matters. 
We remember seeing a shrewd old Highlander, a character 
in his way, on one occasion lifting a heavy granite boulder 
from his cart, beside a gate, of which, when dressed, it was to 
form part ofa pillar. Proud of our superior knowledge, we 
were imprudent enough to tell him in course of conversation, 
that that block of granite had been first brought to the district 
on the back of a stream of ice. “ Deed Sir,” he replied, puffing 
and blowing away at his hard task, “I wish we had sic carriers 
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noo, for me and ma auld nag are getting gey tired o’ carryin’ 
granite.” Unabashed by this want of sympathy, we proceeded 
to explain the whole facts of the case, and when we ended, he 
looked up with a knowing leer, ‘‘I winna say it’s exacly a lee, 
but I'll no believe a minister himsel, when he tells me sic 
havers. The stanes were created where I faund them, and 
that’s a’ aboot it.” 

Another proof of the past occupation of this country by 
glaciers, is derived from the existence of terminal moraines in 
many of our valleys. These moraines are mounds, round, coni- 
cal, or semicircular in shape, and of varying sizes, composed 
of a confused mixture of clay, gravel, sand, and angular or 
unworn stones of different mineral character, somewhat like 
the rubbish heap of a quarry. Such accumulations of débris 
detached from the surrounding precipices by frost or avalanches, 
or ground from the rocks underneath by the friction of the ice, 
every glacier at the present day pushes before it as it moves 
on, wrinkling up the solid earth in its front, and leaves behind 
it on retiring.* In many of the Highland valleys they are as 
perfect as those of the Glaciers du Bois and of the Rhone at 
the present day. There are splendid specimens of moraines in 
Glenfalloch, above Loch Lomond, and among the wild recesses of 
the Cuchullin hills in the island of Skye, in the valleys and 
tributary glens of Ben More and Schiehallion. In some of the 
remoter valleys in the north, the educated eye can see lessen- 
ing moraines, arranged one within the other, proving that the 
glaciers which had formed them had gradually decreased in 
size, and retreated up the mountain side. Sometimes they 





* We are indebted to Mr Rinks’ valuable observations in Greenland for an 
explanation of many of the phenomena of glacier action in this country, 
formerly inexplicable on the analogy of Swiss or Norwegian glaciers. In the 
existing state of Greenland, we find all the conditions of our problem solved, an 
enormous stretch of country, completely covered with a gigantic ice-cake, no 
less than 1000 feet thick, slowly pressing outwards to the sea, where it breaks 
off into “calves” or icebergs, that are every year floated away by currents in 
the same constant direction, “and with its tremendous pressure, stripping, 
polishing, and streaking the rocks over which it glides, just like a common 
glacier, only in so much greater a proportion as the ice-cake of Greenland 
surpasses any glacier of Switzerland. By an agency like this was produced 
those huge moraine masses, far too vast to have been produced by mere separate 
valley glaciers, which cover many parts of Scotland. From this universal 
covering of moving land-ice, resulted the first great net-work of scorings and 
scratchings, as well as the moraine masses extending ont to the edge of the 
sea, Then followed a diminution of the glacial intensity. Instead of a con- 
tinuous covering of ice, there were ype glaciers, which lahoured down 
from the various mountain slopes into the open valleys at their feet All the 
loose material which lay in their way they bore off as moraines, either along 
their sides or in front, or when two valleys converged as medial moraines. 
The process of striation thus went on anew in all these valleys, and in this 
way two different sets of scratches, lying across one another, might sometimes 
be produced” 
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form long-curved ridges, like ancient earthworks or embank- 
ments made to dam up a river, divided by doods into separate 
hillocks, and crossing the entrance of valleys. Such forms are 
not very common in Scotland ; but they are sufficiently re- 
markable in a few places, to have caused the general appellation 
of kames to be applied as a special name to certain localities. 
In Canada, such ridges run across the country for many miles, 
very often with public roads formed along their tops. But 
nowhere in the world are they so remarkable as in Sweden, of 
which indeed they may be said to form the most characteristic 
feature. In the southern and more level districts of that 
country, as Mr Robert Chambers informs us, they extend for 
hundreds of miles, interrupted only by the passage of lakes 
and rivers, and varying in height from thirty to nearly a hun- 
dred feet; and there, as in Canada, on account of the dry 
footing which they afford, they are often used as roads. In 
every district where erratic boulders and ground or polished 
surfaces of rocks attest the former existence of glaciers, there 
were obviously lateral or terminal moraines ; and the reason 
why we do not always find them in such places now, is owin 
to the ease with which such prominent objects may be removed. 
The effects and remains of undoubted glacier action have been 
obliterated in many parts of Scotland by the improvements of 
agriculture, or by violent floods which levelled many an enor- 
mous mound, and scattered its materials in confused and 
irregular beds over the river-plains. The kind hand of nature 
has smoothed the ruggedness of many of these moraines, and 
covered up their desolation from prying eyes, with her beauti- 
ful garment of verdure. In Italy, they are clothed with the 
golden spikes of the maize, and the luxuriant foliage of the 
vine ; while the morafnes of extinct glaciers which flowed 
down from the perennial snows of Mount Hermon, were covered 
with the majestic growth of the far-famed cedars of Lebanon. 
In Scotland nowhere is the grass so green, or the primroses and 
anemones so numerous and bright, as on the ancient moraines, 
which are not unfrequently fringed with spontaneous hazel 
bushes and fragrant birches, whose snow-white stems and airy 
tresses glimmer ghostly in the moonlight. So prominent and 
remarkable a feature do these verdurous hillocks or tomans 
make in the scenery where they occur, that they have been 
long intimately associated with the superstitious lore of the 
?_—~ They were supposed by our poetical ancestors to 
fairy-knowes, the abodes of elves or shichen, and to 
hide in their subterranean recesses golden halls and ens 
of unfading flowers, stored with all manner of beauties and 
delights. Sir Walter Scott in the notes to the “Lady of the 
Lake,” gives an interesting account of the haunts and habits of 
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these semi-spiritual beings, from which it appears that it was 
no uncommon circumstance for the belated traveller—(if gifted 
with the second sight of Thomas the Rhymer)—to see a troo 

of them in the moorland, each dressed in green garments, and, 
like the glow-worm, seen by the light emanating from herself, 
dancing round the hillocks to the sound of music rising out 
from beneath the sod, so low and sad, and piercingly sweet, 
that he who heard it was spell-bound with a fearful joy, A 
superstition somewhat similar to this may be traced through- 
out the whole of northern Eu , wherever moraines are 
found ; and to this day in secluded localities, far from the 
highways of knowledge, there is nothing that can thrill and 
enchain the youthful mind, in the long winter evenings, beside 
the blazing peat-fire, so effectually as the supernatural legends 
originally suggested by the relics of ancient glacial action. 
The German mythological school, of which Fcteoene Max 
Miiller is the representative in this country, assert that all 
early myths and superstitions arose from personifying natural 
agencies, a theory which the examples we have brought for- 
ward go far to substantiate. The boulders and moraines which 
our ancestors saw in their valleys first excited their wonder, 
and from wonder, the transition was easy to faith ; but it took 
many a long year, and cost many a severe mental struggle, 
before faith proceeded to knowledge, and issued in the clear 
daylight of science. It is a strange thought, that geology, like 
iis sister sciences, astronomy, which sprung from astrology, and 
chemistry from alchemy, should have its origin in a mytho- 
logical root, and that the first attempts to explain its superficial 
phenomena in this country, should have been associated with 
the religious belief of the people ; just as, in our own times, 
its rapid progress and diffusion are*greatly due to the con- 
nection, real or supposed, between it and Divine revelation. 
There may be some gentle poetical souls who regret this dis- 
enchantment of nature, and would prefer the vision and the 
faculty divine to the cold material law of science ; but the 
mournful voice has gone forth to the ends of the earth, “ Great 
Pan is dead,” and there is not a single nook now to shelter any 
of his orphaned race. Science and philosophy have preached 
an effectual crusade against all spiritual agencies; the Don 
Quixote of geology has discomfited the last windmill of fancy. 
There are no fairies now to make their homes in our green 
hillocks, and entertain us with music and dance in the mid- 
summer moonlight. The elfins have disappeared, except the 
traditional were that still clings to dissipated Irish families ; 
the Finns have departed, disgusted with our manufactories ; 
the witches have all been exorcised, and the land has rest. 
Even the old stories of the nursery have lost their power to 
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frighten or charm, for Sindbad, and Jack the Giant Killer, and 
the Babes in the Wood, have all been explained away, and our 
infant philosophers will smile in contempt at the mention of 
wizards and brownies, and speak of a ghost as an “ optical 
illusion.” Lessons on objects, books on botany and geology, 
experiments in chemistry, which generally end in singing hair. 
and setting fire to pinafores, and creating an abominable smell, 
are the sole things that now enrich our world of children’s 
wonder and delight. But let us beware, lest in this eager and 
praiseworthy attempt of a material age, to release the mind 
from the thraldom of ancient superstition, we banish the false 
and the true together, and elevate “that philosophical god, the 
law of nature,” to the throne of our hearts, from which we have 
expelled the spiritual agencies of our forefathers; which, after 
all, were only the distorted reflections of a solemn and endur- 
ing reality. 

Another proof of the ancient existence of glaciers in Scotland, 
is derived from the peculiar appearance of many of its lakes and 
mountain tarns. The beds of these lakes shew every mark of 
having once been scooped out, deepened, and filled with glaciers ; 
while their lower ends are confined by mounds of earth, and 
angular and smoothed and striated blocks of stone, the glacial 
origin of which it is impossible to mistake. During the time 
of the glaciers’ melting, the water accumulated behind these 
dams, and formed deep clear lochs, into which the drainage of 
the surrounding hills now flows. The particles ground from 
the rocks by the glacier, or carried along by the streams that 
descended the hill sides, were deposited in these quiet basins ; 
and hence the origin of those brown inland post-glacial clays, 
found at all elevations, disappearing, however, as we advance 
into the quartzose districts. The Geninn blue glacial clays, 
found in many — resting immediately on the scratched 
surface of the rock, at a maximum height of 450 feet, and yield- 
ing invariably, when exposed to the surface, large clumps of 
tussilago, are on the other hand of marine formation, and were 
probably formed by the destruction of Silurian limestones and 
schists, carried down by muddy rivers from the inland ice, and 
deposited when the waters of the sea were sufficiently still. 
In dry summers, when the level of Loch Lomond is lower than 
usual, grooved and polished rocks may be seen in many places 
along its shores; while the beautiful islands that diversify its 
surface, with their varied charms of wood and rock, such as 
Incheailleach, Inchcroin, Inchlonaig, exhibit the polished 
rounded bosses produced by the action of ice, called roches, 
moutonnées, shewing that the whole of that immense area 
of twenty thousand acres, from Balloch to Inverarnan, bounded 
by the majestic ridges of Arrochar and Ben Lomond, was 
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once occupied by an enormous glacier that flowed down 
from the wild recesses of Glenfalloch. That long line of 
ancient lakes, some of them filled up with t and shell 
marl, and others, as Lochs Clunie and ‘Marlee, still open 
sheets of water, separated from each other by ridges and 
moraines, from fifty to seventy feet high, extending from 
Dunkeld, through the Stormont, past Blairgowrie and Gou r- 
Angus, then through the deepest depression of the Sidlaw 
Hills, beyond Forfar to Lunan Bay, owe their origin, accord- 
ing to Sir Charles Lyell, to the effects of ice—are in fact sup- 

to mark the course of a great glacier descending from 
the Athole mountains to the German ocean, and by which, at 
a later period, the principal water drainage of the country was 
effected. There were, of course, no lakes in this country during 
the glacial epoch, for the same reason that there are no lakes in 
Greenland at the present day, because the whole country was 
frozen and swathed in thick-ribbed ice; but it is an opinion 
pretty generally entertained by geologists, that there is an 
intimate connection, owing to the causes above alluded to, 
between the glacial period and a predominance of lakes. 
Scotland is eminently the land of the mountain and the flood. 
Every glen has its stream, every valley its river, and every 
moor its tarn; and no country can boast of finer lakes than 
those broad sheets of transparent blue, set at frequent intervals 
over the land, to mirror the glory of sunset, and the crimson 
flush of the heather hills, and to gather around them all that 
is grandest and fairest of nature’s gifts. From the summit of 
Ben Nevis or Ben Macdhui, on a clear summer afternoon, we 
see a score or two of lakes gleaming out in the sunshine from 
hidden depths and recesses, amid the billowy ocean of moun- 
tains, and truly it is a grand spectacle, worth all the fatigue of 
the ascent. But could we survey the scene from the same 
lofty eminence during the comparatively warm period that 
succeeded the glacier epoch, when the glaciers vanished from 
the valleys, can hung suspended like frozen waterfalls far up 
the mountain sides, we should see hundreds of lakes flashing 
around us from every point of the horizon,—from little tarns, 
a mile or two in circumference, to sheets of water broader and 
larger than Loch Lomond or Loch Tay. The whole scene, 
with its labyrinths of land and water, mountain islands and 
ribbings of rocky precipices, would present a somewhat similar 
appearance to the tortuous coast-line of Norway at the present 
day. The reason why many of these lakes have oe a 
from localities that suggest to the most unobservant their for- 
mer existence is sufficiently plain. The streams which flowed 
from them gradually cut a passage for themselves down to the 
base of the moraines, which formed their confining barriers, and 
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thus completely drained them ; or, we may suppose the waters 
swollen during a flood bursting their boundaries, deluging the 
country, and scattering the moraines in wild ruin far and near, 
as was the case in the famous Holmfirth flood, or the debacle in 
the valley of Bagnes. It was probably during this predomin- 
ance of lakes that the lacustrine dwellings, first discovered a few 
years ago in Switzerland, were erected in this country by the pri- 
mitive inhabitants. Although the remains of these curious strue- 
tures have as yet been found only in a few places in Britain, it is 
most likely that they were very generally diffused, as the cha- 
racter of the country necessitated that mode of architecture, 
being covered either with water or dense swampy forests, 
choked up with impenetrable underwood, and haunted by wild 
beasts. When the peat-filled basins of ancient lakes amon 
the hills are gradually dug up for fuel, we may expect to find 
more relics of this singular —_ and to acquire more 
and correct ideas of their habits and customs. In the mean 
time, it is interesting to the student of folk-lore to trace the 
origin of the water-gods and nymphs of Greece and Rome, and 
the kelpies—those semi-spiritual amphibious creatures, which 
figure so largely in Celtic and Scandinavian mythology—to 
their prototypes in the lake-dwellers, whose groups of dwell- 
ings, built on piles, studded almost every lake of Europe at the 
time that Abraham and Lot were journeying from to 
Canaan. 

But by far the most interesting proofs of the glacial 
in Scotland ase those derived from our Alpine or Highland 
flora, a small but peculiar colony of plants, numbering about a 
hundred different kinds, growing at the present day on the 
sides and summit of every hill that is higher than two thousand 
feet, and none of which are found in the intermediate plains 
and valleys. The most casual and uneducated glance will at 
once recognise them as eminently typical of lofty regions and 
a stern excessive climate. They generally form dense tufted 
masses, with small moss-like —— flowers unusually 
large, creeping over bare and deso places where no other 
plants could exist, growing on the brink of cold mountain 
springs, or hiding themselves in the moist, shady crevices 
of the highest rocks. If you ascend the high hills in early 
summer, you will find them putting forth their brilliant blossoms 
through the very heart of the snow-wreath, which they melt in 
a ring around them by the warmth of their vitality ; and dur- 
ing their brief period of growth, they hasten to put forth leaf 
after leaf, and flower after flower, crowding beauty upon beauty, 
as if there were no time to lose, so that when the early snow of 
September falls upon their elevated haunts, the purposes of 
their short lives are accomplished, and it kindly covers up their 
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dead and withered remains with its spotless winding-sheet. 
Like the dazzling halo round the hoary head of a saint is the 
glory with which they crown the bleak and storm-scalped 
mountain summit during the pomp and pride of their summer 
life. This Highland flora is acknowledged to be of arctic origin, 
heing identical with the plants which clothe the Scandinavian 
ranges, and the level plains of Greenland and land. But 
how and when did they come to this country ? eir exodus 
was 80 systematic and so general that we must obviously leave 
out of the question the ordinary natural agencies by which plants 
are diffused as totally inapplicable. The cause or causes that left 
them in gradually decreasing numbers, at parallel heights from 
Spitzbergen to Switzerland, must have been uniform and long- 
continued, as well as have operated on a gigantic scale. We know 
of no mode of accounting for it, except by the beautiful theory of 
the late Edward Forbes. He = this descent of arctic 
vegetation to Scotland, to have taken place during the glacial 
— : icebergs, and floating masses of ice, which are well 
own to be sometimes loaded with stones and earth, contain- 
ing the germs or —s specimens of plants, being the means 
of transport. To suit all the circumstances of the case, how- 
ever, the theory of Forbes requires a little modification. If we 
suppose a new glacial period to come slowly on, and then 
away, we shall follow the migration more readily. To use the 
words of Darwin, “As the cold came on, and as each more 
southern zone became fitted for arctic beings, and ill-fitted for 
their former more temperate inhabitants, the latter would be 
supplanted, and arctic productions would take their place. 
The inhabitants of the more tem regions would, at the 
same time, travel southward, unless they were stopped by 
barriers, in which case they would perish. The mountains 
would become covered with snow and ice, and their Alpine in- 
habitants would descend to the plains, By the time the cold 
had reached its maximum, we should have a uniform arctic 
fauna and flora, covering the central of Europe, as far 
south as the Alps and Pyrenees, and ever stretching into 
Spain. As the warmth returned, the arctic forms would retreat 
northwards, closely followed up in their retreat by the pro- 
ductions of the more temperate regions, and as the snow melted 
from the bases of the mountains, the arctic forms would seize 
on the thawed and cleared ground, always ascending higher 
and higher as the warmth increased, whilst their brethren were 


ursuing their northern journey. Hence, when the warmth 
had fully returned, the same arctic species which had lately 
lived in a body together on the lowlands of Europe, would be 
left isolated on distant mountain summits, having been exter- 
minated on all lesser heights, and in the arctic regions.” 
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There is no s left to notice in detail the fauna of the 
glacial period, whose relics are found in Scotland. Suffice it 
to say in general terms, that in the superficial deposits of many 
places may be seen shells which are now found in a living 
state only among the dreary solitudes around the Pole. Col- 
lections of sea-shells of an arctic type lie in situ at great dis- 
tances from the present coast-line, and at considerable heights 
above the present sea-level.* A few of these glacial shells 
have survived to this day, and may be found in abundance alon 
our sea-shores, of which the common Cyprea Islandica—us 
in Greenland as a lamp—is the most familiar example. Of ani- 
mals of higler organisation connected with this period, such as 
the mammoths, giganticelks,and otherdeer, remains in this coun- 
try are stienkgalty confined to the Norfolk coast, and the caves of 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Somersetshire. In Scotland, how- 
ever, the bones of the rein-deer, and other animals peculiar to the 
arctic regions, and incapable of enduring the warmth of climate 
that has existed in this country during historical times, have 
been found in one or two places. The brown bear, at present 
restricted to the north of Europe, was an inhabitant of this 
country during the glacial epoch; and there is evidence to 

rove that in Scotland it lived less than a thousand years ago. 

p to the middle of last century, the capercailzie, or great 
cock of the woods, the largest member of the grouse family, 
abounded in our woods. It has now disappeared completely ; 
and though it is common in Norway, it has not revisited its 





* At altitudes varying between 800 and 500 feet occur shell- beds, consisting 
of loose heaps of entire or broken shells, almost pure, or mixed with a small 
quantity of very fine sand; and these seem to be of littoral origin, from the 
entire absence of deep-sea species, and to have been formed on the shores of 
shallow bays, where their sheltered position preserved them from being swept 
away and scattered during the subsequent elevation of the land. At lower 
heights, from 200 tc 350 feet above the sea, may be found clay-beds of later 
origin, containing shells scattered at wide intervals, and usually entire and 
well preserved; and these beds seem to have been formed in deep water, for 
all its species belong to the deep-sea zone. Still later shell-beds are found at 
lower elevations, which are of littoral formation, have almost entirely lost the 
arctic character pecfiliar to the higher and older beds, and abound in well- 
known species, common at the present day along our coasts. Such facts as 
these warrant the inference that, during the post-pliocene period, arctic shells 
prevailed along our sea shores, which at a later period gradually retired to the 
far north, and were replaced by species characteristic of warmer latitudes, 
which now constitute so large a ay of our marine fauna. A most interesting 
discovery of true old glacial beds, containing arctic shells, has recently been 
made by the Rev. Thomas Brown, near the harbour of Elie, in the basin 
of the Forth. Several of them are new to the British glacial deposits, one 
being found only near Spitzbergen, in 80° north latitude; and from the fact 
that they are very markedly deep water species, now occurring in boulder 
clay above high-water-mark, they clearly indicate that the whole sea bed of 
the Firth must have been considerably raised. Similar glacial beds, inter- 
spersed with the characteristic shells of the arctic regions, were previously 
discovered by Mr Smith of Jordan Hill in the basin of the Clyde. 
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former haunts in this country, shewing how strictly even birds 
of powerful wing confine themselves to areas within which 
physical barriers first restrained them. We have reason to 
sup that this magnificent bird frequented the forests of 
birch, hazel, and Scotch fir, which clothed the land before the 
last t depression of the glacial period, and the remains of 
which have ies found in many places underlying the boulder 
clay. After having lived for thousands of years in this country, 
it disappeared with the destruction of the great Caledonian 
forest, the cones of which formed its principal food. To the 
same cause we may attribute the considerable amelioration 
that has since taken place in the climate of the central part of 
Scotland, and also the extinction of several sub-Alpine plants 
peculiar to the Norwegian wvods, once common in the shade 
of our primeval forests, of which the large belled heather, 
called Menziesia, and the arctic Rasp were the latest and the 
most beautiful survivors. In the highest solitudes of the 
Grampian hills still linger the Alpine hare and the ptarmigan, 
both of which came down to this country before or during the 
glacial epoch from their original centres of distribution in the 
arctic regions. They owe their preservation through all the 
changes of geological periods and the peculiar dangers of his- 
torical times to their powers of adapting themselves to various 
conditions and circumstances. The one changes the colour of 
its plumage, and the other of its fur from mottled grey in 
summer to pure white in winter; and this provision not only 
regulates the temperature of their bodies, according to the 
changes of the season, but by assimilating them to the prevail- 
ing colours of the scenes amid which they live, enables them 
to elude the keen eyes of their numerous enemies. The mar- 
vellous history of these creatures invests them, in the eyes of 
every thoughtful naturalist, with an almost human interest ; 
though the sportsman, intent only upon filling his bag, makes 
light of the sentiment. Denizens many ages ago of the low- 
land valleys, they have betaken themselves, like those savage 
races of mountaineers that have been driven up to their lofty 
fortresses by conquering tribes, to the barest and bleakest 
summits of the higher hills, from which further escape is im- 
possible, and there they carry on the struggle of existence still, 
with the courage of despair, but all in vain. Everything is 
against them—the stern, relentless forces of nature, as well as 
the cruel mercies of man; and in the revolution of a few more 
centuries, they, as well as our Alpine plants, will, in all proba- 
bility, vanish from our country, and with them the last living 
relics of the great age of ice. Of the probability of man’s 
existence during this period we shall say only one word. The 
most diligent search failed to find any human remains 
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or implements in Scotland that can be dissevered from the 
oldest nations that shew relation with actual history. The 
climate of the glacial epoch, we may well suppose, was too 
severe for the hardiest savage, even though gi with ten 
times the elasticity of constitution and power of resistance to 
extremes of hunger and cold possessed by the modern Esqui- 
maux of Melville Island. And this circumstance alone is 
sufficient to throw discredit upon all the attempts that have 
been made to connect the age of man with that of the huge 
pachyderms that lived during, or immediately subsequent to, 
the glacial epoch. The conditions of life then existing could 
only have been adapted to the very lowest intellect—an 
intellect scarcely higher in grade than that of a monkey, or 
any other unreasoning animal; and from such a miserable 
mental infancy, we are perfectly justified by all analogy in 
maintaining that mankind never could have developed them- 
selves by any process of self-discipline, however slow and 
go. even into the very lowest types of existing civilisation. 

e prefer, as far more reasonable and — to accept the 
Bible account of the origin and date of our race, confirmed as 
it is by the structure of the earliest languages, the earliest 
forms of society, the earliest ranges of human thought, and 
by the traditions of all primitive nations. We prefer to be- 
lieve that man was ushered upon the world’s stage, not in a 
savage, but in a highly cultivated state, requiring such a sur- 
rounding of external circumstances as the Garden of Eden 
presented—a condition of things which supposes the glacial 
epoch and all geological revolutions long over, and the aspect of 
the earth to have been very much what it is at present. It is 
assuredly not among the flints of Abbeville, or the skulls of 
Engis and Neanderthal that we are to seek for the origin of 
the human race ; these are only proofs that a part of mankind 
fell from a high original condition into barbarism at a com- 
paratively early stage of human history. Universal history, 
tradition, and geology, as well as revelation, confirm the words 
of Job, “ Inquire, I pray thee, of the former age, and prepare 
a to the search of their fathers, for we are but of _ 

ay. . M. 
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4 Vita sua: being a reply toa Pamphlet entitled, “ What, 
ar my Newman mean?” 4 Joun Henry Newman, D.D. Save 
Parts and Appendix. London, 1864. 


_— is a very interesting production. It is an apology for 

Dr Newman’s Life, in the shape of a sketch of it. The 
interest does not attach to the main point debated between 
Mr Kingsley and Dr Newman ; or does so in only a subordi- 
nate degree. That point was, whether Dr Newman had not 
committed himself to doctrines which sanction deception and 
insincerity ; those doctrines, in short, which we commonly call 
Jesuitical : and further, whether there were not Jesuitical and 
dishonest doings, chargeable upon him in point of ice, 
tending to a the presumption that he held and taught 
the doctrines. The main material for this charge, and in par- 
ticular for the latter branch of it, was sought in that portion of 
his life during which he was still a member of the Church of 
England, though already propagating doctrines which, in effect, 
led himself and others to an These impeachments, set 


forth with Mr Kingsley’s usual vigour, had to be met. Dr 


Newman has met them with great animation, and we think on 
the whole with success. We do not admit, indeed, that Dr 
Newman is entitled to cry out quite so loudly as he does, of 
violence and wrong, on the ground of the suspicions regarding 
him. We may explain presently why we think so. It is 
enough to say now, that a mind so subtle as his will inevitably 
get, and did get, into courses which look extremely dishonest ; 
and his procedure not only suggested that idea, but had all the 
damaging effect on the Church of England of a plot, a mine 
sprung upon her by those who prof toserve her. Earnest 
minds of other parties, in that communion, could not fail, there- 
fore, to be in the highest degree irritated and offended. Still 
it must always be remembered how largely men may them- 
selves be deceived or confused, who seem to be deceiving 
others ; and this consideration is peculiarly applicable when no 
motive of personal interest can be imputed as the spring of the 
course adopted. As the case stands now, in the Faht of the 
singular unveiling of his mind which Dr Newman has presented, 
nobody, we imagine, will be disposed to make any further impu- 
tations on his personal honesty. There may have been ground, 
for all that, for very severe blame, and very lively indignation. 
But it will, probably, be universally conceded that, if his act- 
ings, as directed from his position, were of the most singular 
kind, that may be traced to causes different from any want of 
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integrity, or any purpose to deceive. We purposely state 
the matter first in this negative way. We hasten to add, and 
it is only due to Dr Newman to say it, that his autobiography 
(as we may call it) conveys to the reader an impression of 
real candour, and presents the picture, besides, of a very attrac- 
tive mind. After reading it, one can well understand Blanco 
White’s description of its author, as “the amiable, the intel- 
lectual, the refined John Henry Newman.” Many who are far 
enough from liking his opinions or’his public conduct, and who 
will like them none the better for what they find here, will yet 
retain, we believe, a feeling of kindliness for him who has © 
entrusted them through these pages with this outpouring of his 
confidence. ‘This we feel and say, although we by no means 
believe that ¢ither pure indignation or pure simplicity lay at 
the bottom of the outpouring. With visible adroitness, Mr 
Kingsley’s assault is employed as the occasion for utterances 
and reflections, which are meant to sway men’s minds on ques- 
tions far more important than those which respect the consis- 
tency and integrity of either combatant. 

Still, on the personal question, as regards personal integrity, 
Dr Newman is successful. And this isa great gain. We must 
fight in this world; and against Dr Newman and his associates 
in the Church of Rome the fight must be tothe death. But it 
is a great thing to be relieved from the necessity of throwing 
dirt. It does sometimes become a duty to propel that unsa- 
voury missile at those to whom it belongs. We are glad that 
Dr Newman has made good his right to be encountered hence- 
forth with more knightly weapons. We say this for himself. 
As for the casuists of his church, whose defence he has had to 
undertake in a general way, we make no such admission. The 
main charges against the moral teaching of the Jesuit casuists, 
and of Liguori as their follower, are not to be got over by means 
of the expedients which do duty once again in Dr Newman’s 

es. 

But, as we bave said, the main interest of the publication is 
not tied to these issues) When Dr Newman began to consider 
how Mr Kingsley’s charges were to be met, he speedily made 
up his mind, he tells us, that there was only one way of doing 
it likely to be effective. Mr Kingsley had asked what he 
meant ; and had a or seemed to imply, that his meaning 
had not borne upright proportion to his saying and doing. Dr 


Newman, therefore, resolved to retrace his whole mental history. 
He would shew how his opinions had come, had grown, had 
been modified. He would reveal the reactions occasioned in 
his mind by all the personal and party events which had 
moulded his history. And then he would await the public 
verdict on his integrity ; whether he had not at least been 
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upright, however strange men might still think the course of 
his opinions, and the successive positions which he had occu- 
pied. The result lies before us. Now, in doing this, Dr New- 
man has revealed the progress of a remarkable mental history. 
worth following for its own sake. He has retraced the steps of 
a very remarkable ecclesiastical movement, as these are remem- 
bered and regarded by one who was long its leader and prophet. 
He has exhibited the great modern questions, religious, or bor- 
dering on religion, which oecupy the minds of thinking men, 
as these appeared to himself and his friends, and wrought upon 
them. He sometimes makes statements, and throughout his 
Apologia he implies convictions, as to the way in which these 
uestions must be met, as to the ultimate issues into which 
they will resolve, and the oe that will prove decisive. 
These convictions of his, stated or implied, have a special 
cogency from the mode in which they are presented. They 
appear not as mere dialectical positions, but in the closest con- 
nection with the workings, and driftings, and distresses of a v 
able and cultivated mind; they appear as verified in a life 
which they have moulded ; they are certified to be forces with 
which men who will think must reckon, by the experience of 


* one for whom they proved too strong. The result into which 


they all converge is that stated in p. 322, viz., that a perfectly 
consistent mind must embrace either Atheism or Catholicism: 
“T am a Catholic by virtue of my believing in a God.” This 
is the old alternative of the Romish controversialists. But 
here it reappears with a fresh interest and force. For it is as 
if he said, “I at least have found that this is the ultimate ques- 
tion. I don’t debate it. I simply set before you the track of 
mental history, pursued for thirty years nearly, along which I 
found myself Ned or driven, till I finally surrendered to that 
alternative.” 
These are the real sources of the interest attaching to the 
book. Some, chiefly those who have already received a soon 
reparation, may be influenced by it in the direction of Rome. 
By others it will be taken—it has already been taken—as a 
reductio ad absurdum of revealed religion. “There is no 
tenable position, on the hypothesis of positive Christianity, ex- 
cept moving on, however unwillingly, to the infallible church 
and the infallible see. Do that, which means of course, simply, 
Shut your eyes and open your mouth. Or, if you will not do 
that, give up positive Christianity, and be content with as much 
deism of a Christianised sort as philosophy and history can save 
for you.” While these anes morals will be drawn from 
the book by different- parties, all will regard it as affording a 
curious experimental illustration (the experimentwm, certainly, 
not in corpore vili) of the religious pathology and physiology 
VOL, XIII.—NO. L. 3D 
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of the time, It is a remarkable psychological study, and a 
remarkable illustration of the way in which modern ques- 
tions, or rather old questions in their modern forms, have in- 
fluenced and may yet influence certain minds. 

Nothing, surely, can be more striking and than the 
ya. which every one instantly draws, between the brothers, 

rancis Newman of the “Phases of Faith,” and John Henry 
Newman of this “ Apologia.” Both of them able and accom- 
plished men, both of them so earnest and so open to great 
questions, both of them so set on giving effect ta their convic- 
tions, both beginning life under the influence,—to all appearance 
then the deep and genuine influence,—of religion in its evangeli- 
cal or Calvinistic form, both moving off so decidedly from their 
original ground, though in directions so different, each reaching 
a landing-place, apparently final, from which he looks back on 
the original position of both, as on a quite alien and hostile 
region, and each publishing to the world his mental hi , 
his sorrows and his aspirations, and in effect saying, “Do not 
look on this as a mere debate of arguments, bear the burden - 
and share the conflict, follow me into this search for truth, and 
feel the force of the currents that are running in these regions, 
enter into these questions as they exercise human beings, as 
they exercised me; and then say whether any other course, 
any other Janding-place, was teen for me, or is reasonable 
for you.” It is very plain, indeed, to those who read atten- 
tively, that each rates the value of the reason that lies, or is 
supposed to lie, in his experience, a world too high. Still these 
biographies, and that of Blanco White, form a group that will 
often be referred to by the future historian of the religious his- 
tory of the English mind in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

John Henry Newman was born in the year 1801. He was 
religiously brought up, and “taught to take great delight in 
eo the Bible ;’ but no decisive convictions were formed 
till he was fifteen years of age. Then achange came. It was 
due partly to the conversation and sermons of a clergyman who 
is not named, but still more to the books which he put into his 
hands, which were “of the school of Calvin.” One was by 
Romaine ; but the writings which made the deepest impression 
were a bef yon ig ie Aston Sandford, “To him,” he 

s, “ hu y ing, ost owe my soul.” The change 
which then took place was no slight nd Dr Newman still 
speaks of it with solemnity as “ the inward conversion of which 
I was conscious, and of which I still am more certain than that 
I have hands or feet.” Connecting his experience with the 
doctrines he had received from those writers, he believed that 
the change “ would last into the next life, and that I was elected 
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to eternal glory.” The doctrines of election and perseverance 
were afterwards resigned, or faded out of his mind, apparently 
when he was at the university. There is no evidence, as far 
as we have observed, of his having received then, or afterwards, 
any deep impression from the doctrine of the atonement, as 
pew Fer a by evangelical writers. But he permanently 
retained “impressions of dogma,” especially the fundamental 
doctrine of the Trinity, and a profound sense of the reality of 
the Divine existence, as the existence to which his own stood 
related ; also “the facts of heaven and hell, divine favour and 
divine wrath, the justified and the unjustified.” “The Catholic 
doctrine of the warfare between the city of God and the powers 
of darkness,” he derived from Law’s “Serious Call” These 
were the main results; and from this time, he tells us, he has 
given a full inward assent to the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, as delivered by our Lord himself. From Milner’s “Church 
History,” and from “Newton on the Prophecies,” he drew two 
other elements of the religious thinking of those early da 
Milner depicts at large the character of those fathers whtes e 
judged to be exemplary Christians, and makes large extracts 
from their writings, treating them as examples of godliness in 
the several ages of the church, and Newman acquired a great 
respect and liking for them. Newton imp him with a 
clear conviction that the pope was antichrist, an idea which 
his imagination, at least, did not get rid of till 1843. Dr New- 
man regards these two impressions as inconsistent with one 
another, and as involving the elements of all the mental con- 
flicts of his later years. For how could those fathers be bright 
examples of Christian holiness, how could even some popes be 
of the number, and yet the church be ruled by antichrist, in 
the person of the pope? We do not think the answer so very 
difficult as Dr Newman seems to think, but we must not stray 
into matter of this kind. 

Romaine, Thomas Scott, Joseph Milner, and Bishop Newton, 
—these “sound” authors were “et sere of his youth; nor 
does he seem to have varied materially from the path which 
they recommended, until he was pretty well through his Uni- 
versity course. We should be very glad to see a boy of ours 
take to these authors, nor should we think him very ill pro- 
vided for with those for his favourites, for that time, But it 
does strike us as noteworthy that he seems to have found 
nothing beyond these, in the same lime, no deeper or more 
varied development of the same general views of Scripture 
teaching. There is, at all events, no evidence that his mind, 
able and susceptible as it was, met with anything further, in 
that line, than the Romaine, Scott, Milner, and Newton, that 
had. been his friends at fifteen. This is the impression one 
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receives from the Apologia, and it is the very conclusion we 
should have drawn from his theological writings. We should 
never gather from them that Dr Newman had at any time 
attained a real intelligence of the Reformation theology, in the 
connection of its teaching, and as it exercised the minds of 
learned and able men at successive periods. His friends do not 
seem to have felt the importance of providing for the wants of 
his opening mind in this way. Oxford was not likely, of its 
own accord, to supply them in this way. Views ly Arminian, 
and — of the old high church type, were dominant then in 
the ks and in the men. Accordingly the distinctivel 
“evangelical” element of his earlier views was quietly mates | 
or, as he phrases it, “faded away.” This portion of his history 
has innumerable parallels, and a very obvious moral. 

Before leaving this part of his history, it is necessary to notice 
some curious characteristics of his boyhood, which he records 
with much openness. Before the change which he experienced 
at fifteen, he had a strong tendency to superstitious fancies, and 
a habit of crossing himself when he went into the dark, a habit 
for the origin of which he is unable to accouni, and which he 
cannot trace to any specific Romish influence. Moreover, he 
had strongly developed that hypothetical scepticism, which 
sometimes visits thoughtful oid vanaieetives boys, and sets 
them a day-dreaming. His imagination ran upon magical 
powers and the like. “I thought life might be a dram, or I 
an angel, and all this world a deception, my fellow-: gels, by 
a playful device, concealing themselves from me, and deceiving 
me with the semblance of a material world,” p. 56. That this 
was not a mere passing trait, appears from other statements. 
For instance, the strong impressions of his conversion had some 
influence “in isolating me from the objects which surrounded 
me, in confirming me in my mistrust of the reality of material 
phenomena, and making me rest in the thought of two, and 
two only, supreme and luminously self-evident beings—myself 
and my Creator,” p. 59. Nor did this tendency fail to find 
nourishment and room for exercise at later dates. At the 
university (probably about 1823), he derived from “ Butler's 
Analogy,” of all books in the world, a confirmation of his views. 
“The very idea of an analogy between the separate works of 
God, leads to the conclusion that the system which is of less 
importance is economically or sacramentally connected with 
the more momentous system, and of this conclusion the theory 
to which I was inclined as a boy, viz., the unreality of material 
phenomena, is the ultimate resolution,” p. 67. 

In 1827, the “ Christian Year,” then newly out, renee 
the age to this mode of contemplation, this “Berkeleyism,” 
p. 78. It found fresh encouragement in the study of the phi- 
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losophy of the Alexandrian fathers, pp. 88-90. From them, 
also, he learned to all the laws and phenomena of nature 
as maintained and administered by the agency of angels; as in 
his Michaelmas sermon of 1834,—“ Every breath of air, and 
ray of light and heat, every beautiful p , is, as it were, 
the skirts of their ents, the waving of the robes of those 
whose faces see ,” p. 91. 

Moreover, the fathers have held that some of the Is 
who fell are not so far fallen as the prince of evil; and as 
Daniel s of each nation as having its guardian angel, so 
in 1837 Dr Newman begins to regard those less fallen spirits 
as the animating principles of many institutions, races, and 
the like. “Take Sectaad, with many high virtues, but a low 
catholicism. It seems to me that John Bull is a spirit neither 
of heaven nor hell,” p. 92. 

So also, in 1838, he published a pamphlet on the Real 
Presence, with a view to place that doctrine on an intellectual 
basis. “The fundamental idea is consonant to that to which 
I had been so long attached ; it is the denial of the existence 
of s , except as a subjective idea of our minds,” p, 152. 

his thread, in short, runs through his whole mental history. 
The validity, the certainty of the phenomenal, is doubted or 
denied ; the forces, or causes, suggested by the phenomenal 
world, and implied in it, are disdained; and the nowmena 
resorted to, to serve as the reality underlying all this phantas- 
magoria, are of the fanciful description now stated. Dr New- 
man tells us how the Alexandrian fathers captivated him. 
But had he lived in their days, surely heresiology would have 
included a Neandrine sect of Gnostics, with a battalion of 
geons, able to outdo those of Valentinus or Basilides. We 
ought, we suppose, to be glad that Dr Newman is a contem- 
porary luminary, and is no worse heretic than he is. And yet 
we cannot stifle a feeling of regret that it is for ever impossible 
to have introduced among those unsatisfactory shadows, Nous, 
and Bythos, and Mixis, and Makaria, and Patrikos, and Me- 
trikos, and the Demiurge, and Achamoth, and Jaldabaoth, and 
so on, that stalwart “angel” of questionable character and 
doubtful antecedents, Juhn Bull. It is not unreasonable 
to think that Dr Newman might have got away, not, indeed, 
intd Gnosticism, but into some fanciful form of infidelity, but 
for the strong sense of God, and the need of reconciliation to 
him, with which he had been visited. Whether the conscious- 
ness of danger on that side did not lead him to lean all the 
more to another, which he thought safer, is a question we need 
not discuss just now. ~ 

We have anticipated the date of many of these developments ; 
we return to the period of Dr Newman’s university career. We 
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have seen already that the associations he formed, and the 
influences he experienced then, dislodged a portion of his early 
im ions, and they implanted other views, more in the line 
of his subsequent career. Archbishop Sumner’s “ Apostolical 
Preaching” delivered him from Calvinism. Hawkins, after- 
wards Provost of Oriel (to whom he owed much as regarded 
mental culture), taught him by his university sermon on tra- 
dition, that Scripture was not meant nor fitted to teach doctrine, 
but only to prove it when it had been taught by another 
authority, viz., by the church, through his creeds, formularies, 
&. The Rev. W. James taught him Apostolical Succession 
“about the year 1823 ... . ina walk round Christ Church 
meadow.” Butler's Analogy, besides the conclusion referred to 
‘a little ago, yielded him another fruit ; for as “ probability is 
the guide of Fife,” he inferred that probabilities may be regarded 
as in certain circumstances divinely designed to lead us to a 
strength of conviction, a certitude, beyond their own logical 
value as evidence. From Whately he derived a strong impres- 
sion of the corporate character of the Church of England and 
the evils of Erastianism. All these principles were essential 
— or grounds of his subsequent system. Yet, although he 
ad received all these into his mind, he was according to his 
own impression verging towards “liberalism” during the years 
1824-1827. The only important indication in that direction 
which he specifies is, that he learned from Blanco White freer 
views on the subject of inspiration, than were then usual, which 
for all that appears he still retains. His liberalism was pro- 
bably a tendency, due to Whately’s influence, to prefer the 
philosophical and historical mode of view to the dogmatic, a 
tendency which he now thinks might have led him into ration- 
alism. At all events, his liberalism was not destined to go far. 
“Tilness and bereavement” awoke him in 1827. And then 
came the political commotions, which, agitating all men’s minds 
and bearing not indirectly on Christianity and the church, 
induced many to revise the course of public action they had 
been pursuing. They gave a quite new direction to Newman’s. 
Here there occurs a curious illustration of the kind of impulses 
which often determined Dr Newman. He had been a sup- 
porter of Catholic Emancipation. The Tory government now 
proposed a measure of emancipation. In consequence of this, 
at he general election in 1829, Sir Robert Peel’s return for the 
university of Oxford was vehemently opposed by those who 
disapproved of his new course. To the amazement of many, 
Newman was found enlisted among Sir Robert's keenest 
opponents. The only pretence of a reason he gives for it, is 
that he thought Peel ought not to carry the university round 
on a great public question like that, by his mere ipse digit. 
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Seeing Peel had come round to Dr Newman’s views, surely it 
might have been thought that Newman would do his best to 
carry over the university also. But he gives the truer reason 
when he remarks, “ Also I had come under the influence of 
Keble and Froude.” He was beginning no doubt to distrust 
and dislike the “liberalism,” whose ultimate range he could 
not see, and which had little affinity to his strong religious con- 
victions. In union with these two friends, he eagerly embraced 
another basis and another line of action. He describes the 
way in which each of these remarkable men impressed and 
influenced him ; the one full of the poetry of Christian asso- 
ciations as these grew up around the institutions and the modes 
of thought of the early church ; the other full of the idea of the 
church as it existed in the middle ages, dominating the world, 
beating down the pretensions of secular ambition, and bridling 
the wild beast man with a strong hand. Newman had already 
received into his mind many of the elements of his later scheme. 
But now it was that it began to put itself firmly together, and 
to rule him. Now he began to read the fathers regularly 
through ; now he laid the foundations of his work upon the 
Arians ; and now, most important of all, he “began to take 
antiquity as the true exponent of Christianity and the basis of 
the Church of England,” probably, as he now thinks, under the 
guidance of Bishop Bull’s writings. 

As these principles became dominant in his mind, it is easy 
to understand with what feelings he saw the stream running 
as it then ran, in secular and ecclesiastical politics ; how he 
chafed at the sight, and counted that a life might be well spent 
in the labour of turning it. That was the time when popular 
rights asserted themselves against old privileges, and seemed 
likely to sweep away every thing that stood on any ground but 

ular right. Then all institutions were put to trial at the 
of modern opinion, with this for a first principle, that no 
form of religious faith should be allowed to claim iority 
over any other. The Church of England, always in danger of 
having its church character merged in that of a great State 
institute, bound to follow the fluctuations of the State, was 
visibly and directly threatehed. The change on the constitution 
of Parliament, in virtue of the admission of Roman Catholics, had 
told upon the theory of legislation, and on the instincts of 
blic men. Parliament was no more a Parliament of Estab- 
ished Churchmen. It was now to legislate as representing 
all faiths as well as all classes. Yet Parliament still legi 
for the Church, and the Crown, advised by the leader of Parlia- 
ment, was the presiding ruler. What was to hinder the prin- 
ciple of no monopolies, no despotism of old prejudices, fair play 
for all parties and all opinions, sweeping into the church, and 
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making havoc of institutions and her creed, rendering her a 
mere reflex of parliamentary indifferentism? Men were already 
making it their mission to preach up the a of 
dogma in Christianity, and to advocate the widest liberty in the 
church and universities on that ground. How was the stream 
to be turned, how was the church to be kept from being 
“ liberalised” ? 

Froude was an invalid at this time, as he continued to be till 
he died. He went abroad, and Newman, who was also in feeble 
health, accompanied him. During this foreign sojourn, the 
inward fermentation in his mind went on, and his church prin- 
ciples grew to be at once his leading idea and his ruling passion. 
Away from the scene of conflict, unable to strike in with voice 
or pen, he was constantly hearing of the progress of principles 
which he feared and detested, and his imagination aggravated 
both the intensity of the evil and the rapidity of its growth. 
The fearless decision of Froude’s mind reinforced Newman’s 
convictions, and gave precision to his ideas of the practical 
effect to be given to them. He imaged to himself the Church 
of England swamped by “ liberalism,’ and turning into a mere 
institute of indifferentism, and as he mused the fire burned. 
A prophetic consciousness of a mission and a message grew on 
him, till he was weary with holding in. A trumpet call should 
awake the church, and he would sound it ; one clear, strong 
principle, long unheard, or only muttered in half applications, 
should rouse her to rise and roll back the invaders, F rnishin 
her with cou and with weapons both. The thought thrilled 
through him that “deliverance is wrought not by the many, 
but by the few.” Eworiare aliquis sounded in his ears. Froude 
and he began the Lyra Apostolica in Rose’s British Magazine, 
and chose for motto the words of Achilles, “ You shall know 
the difference, now that I am back again.” Southey’s Thalaba 
(“ Remember, Destiny hath marked thee from mankind”) 
floated before his mind. As the consciousness of a message, 
and the presentiment of a destiny increased, it played strange 
pranks with his health. Sick in Sicily, he refused to give 
directions for the case of his death. “TI shall not die,’’ he said, 
“for [ have not sinned against light, I have not sinned against 
light.” “TI have never been able,” he remarks, “to make out 
at all what I meant.” But it is plain enough what it meant. 
It is the utterance of a mind conscious that it hardly knew 
where it might be led by the principles to which it had resigned 
itself; conscious of not having exhausted their applications, not 
satisfied therefore with any position hitherto occupied, and yet 
unable to resign the hope of reaching some unknown land of 
"em in future years. Indeed, in another place (p. 214), Dr 

ewman candidly states, that he must have had for years a 
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latent notion that his mind had not found its ultimate rest, and 
that he was, in some sense, on a journey; and he has found 
memoranda of earlier date than this Italian tour in which he 

of “being now led on by God’s hand blindly, not know- 
ing whither he is taking me.” He recovered, and while still 
weak, he started for England. One morning he sat on his bed 
and sobbed ; and all he could say to his servant, who asked 
what ailed him, was, “I have work to do in England.” After 
various detentions, he got off from Sicily at last; and, while 
becalmed in the Straits of Bonifacio, wrote the lines well known 
to many :-— 


“ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home ; 
Lead thou me on: 
Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


“I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on; ~ 
I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
thou me on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: Remember not past years! 


“ So long thy Be has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on; 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile!’ 


He landed in England in July 1833. 

These experiences explain well enough both the arrogance of 
Tractarianism, and also a certain tone of conscious importance 
which runs through the Apologia. He was a man of destiny. 
“You shall know the difference, now that I am back in.” 
Thalaba is Thalaba, and that shall be seen ; therefore, let Eblis 
tremble. Whether Thalaba has not gone over to Domdaniel 
himself, remains a question between him and a great part of 
the world. . But whether his original enterprise was not a hi 
blunder on the part of “ Destiny ” and himself, rising out of the 
confidence of ignorance, is a matter about which there can be 
no doubt at all, for Thalaba himself has proved it under his hand. 

Now began the Tractarian movement, and it ran a tolerably 
even course upon the same rails till 1840 or 1841. Newman 
began the tracts, and he undoubtedly was the centre of the 
movement during this period. He sets forth the basis on 
which he wrote and wrought in these positions. First, the 
principle of dogma; that there is a positive divine teaching 
necessary to be received in order to true religion ; this as op- 
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to “liberalism.” Second, the principle of the church, 
2. ¢. that it is a part of necessary dogma to hold that there is a 
visible church, with sacraments and rites, which are the chan- 
nels of invisible grace. Thirdly, as to the Church of Rome, 
the position taken at first, by Newman at least, was that the 
pope was antichrist ; but this was modified to holding that 
there is something very unchristian or antichristian about the 
Church of Rome, or adhering to her, the main gravamen of 
her offence being the honours which she sanctions or permits 
to be offered to the Virgin and the saints. 

It would be equally useless and tedious to dwell now upon ‘ 
the teachings of Tractarianism. It is worth noticing, however, 
that all along Dr Newman’s main anxiety seems to have been 
about the third principle now adverted to, ¢.¢. the validity of 
the protest against Rome, as combined with the rest of the 
teaching. The ground taken about the church visible, about 
the way of salvation, and about the rule of faith, was sub- 
stantially Romish, with the exception that the doctrine held 
about the infallibility of the church was not so precise or clear. 
To hold such ground, and yet to hold a protest against Rome, 
was considered to be the “via media” between Popery and 
Protestantism. Dr Newman admits that at first the via media 
was expounded inconsistently. The opposition to Rome pro- 
fessed, and in some sense felt, was more than the via media, 
in any reasonable construction, could justify. The via media 
teaches that the church, for many ages simply one, diverges at 
last into various branches, chiefly three, Greek, Latin, and on. 
lican ; that this divergence is attended with loss to each branch, 
but not with a total ruin either of truth or of unity ; that each 
branch holds in solido the Catholic Church as it existed in 
primitive times. Now, if this be so, then the agreement be- 
tween Anglican and Roman must be far more thoroughgoing 
and fundamental, the points of difference far more secondary 
and subordinate, than was at first acknowledged. Also, assum- 
ing any date as that from and after which the original unity 
can be no longer asserted, whatever practices or tenets were, 
up to that date, tolerated or reverenced within the Church of 
Rome, ought to be tolerated and reverenced still. Still further, 
if, on any construction of the via media, you compare the 
points in which Roman and Anglican* agree with those in 
which they differ, and judge them in the light of the teachi 
of the undivided church, the points of difference will be fou 
so few, and of so little weight comparatively, that there is nu 
ground at all for the tone of compassionate depreciation at first 


* “ Anglican,” it will be understood, stands for the Church of England, not 
qeaclly se she is, but as, according to the Tractarians, she might be and ought 
to jure. 
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ad towards Rome. This was felt as the movement worked 
itself clear, and a modified tone was taken accordingly, both 
in the manifestoes of the party, and by the individual writers. 

But all this was a mere Fe PE ea ed New- 
cer eins es opr feat his friends su ed in creat- 
ing a y for “church principles,” especially among the 
younger clergy and the cultivated elon Those a 
proved able to gather about them a good deal of speculative, 
and a good deal of poetical interest ; able to bear up the 
sions, prejudices, interests of a great party; able to combi 
witha great deal of devoutness, and equally well with agreat deal 
of sentimentalism. You could fight with them, and play with 
them ; you could be a nt and meek with them, unscrupul- 
ous or pious; you could laugh and you could cry with them. 
It is a great thing to have a cause which can lend itself to the 
argumentativeness of the dialectical, and the enthusiasm of the 
excitable, and the aspirations or the superstitions of the devout. 
The work went prosperously on, and some of Dr Newman’s 
reminiscences recall vividly the style of rollicking confidence 
with which, in those days, the coach was driven, and how, when 
soberer churchmen shook their heads, they were answered onl 
by a new whirl of the whip, and a new flourish from the poinse | 
So it went on for seven years, “in a human point of view, the 
happiest time of my life.” But then! 

then a ghost arose. A chasm yawned; and if it closed, it 
closed only to re-open wider than before. This befell first in 
1839 ; then in 1841 it opened again and shut no more. Slowly 
but steadily Dr Newman approached the edge, and made his 
plunge, as the world knows, in 1845. 

The manner was thus. The via media, as everybody must 
see, and as Newman had all along acknowledged, has this for 
its weak point, that whereas it lays about as much stress on the 
visible church, her attributes and functions, as Rome itself 
could do, it yet seems to surrender, im initialibus, the UNITY 
of the church. A continuity from age to age in teaching and 
organisation, the via media professes to retain as necessary, 
but continuity from land to land in the same age it foregoes as 
needless. The church, after being for a long time one, branches 
at last into several sections, each of which may curse and re- 
nounce the rest. “Surely,” the Romanist objects, “the church 
is one—one Christ, one church.” Now, no doubt, the via 
media tries to make out a certain unity still remaining; it 
cannot surrender absolutely the “note” of unity. There does 
remain, it is said, a unity between the diverging branches 
notably between Greek, Roman, and Anglican; @ unity of faith 
sacraments, and succession (“as we ryeworn 3 propose to prove,” 
Rome mezawhile shaking her head at of the three). So 
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the church is one to the exclusion both of the non-episcopal 
bodies, and also of episcopal churches that do not hold the 
ancient creeds. But then this is a merely constructive, or rather 
an ideal, unity. It is such a unity as may comport with the 
most formal c of heresy, and sentence of excommunication 
on that ground, denounced for hundreds of years by one church 
against another. It is a unity, therefore, of an uncomfortably 
invisible and protestant kind. It is difficult to develope or ex- 
lain it, without getting into a region of protestant notions and 
guage, very remote from primitive utterances. Indeed, so 
arduous is it to handle this point, that Newman himself was 
once reduced to say, “ After all, the church is ever invisible in 
its day, and faith only apprehends it ;” which is sheer puri- 
tanism, and almost word for word what Dr John Owen said on 
the same point long ago. This is the weak point of the via 
media ; that it may possibly be defended, is the utmost that 
can be said. But then the via media men ciaimed to be 
strong on the ground of the faith, i.e. that they could claim 
identity of doctrine with the primitive church. They accepted, 
ex animo, the whole teaching of the first six centuries. Pos- 
sibly it could not be made out that the Church of England ex- 
actly did so. That came to be considered afterwards. At first 
the Oxford school did not trouble themselves much with what 
the Reformation might have forced upon their church, but 
simply got rid of it with a plump assertion that there was 
nothing to hinder their holding the teaching of the first six 
centuries on the platform of their church, and nothing to hinder 
their church being brought de fucto to teach precisely and fully 
so. On the other hand, they thought that they could prove 
that Rome has varied from that faith, mainly by the addition 
of certain corruptions, tyrannically imposed. Rome, then, is 
still a true church, for it has not swerved in fundamentals. But 
it cannot be exclusively or principally the Catholic church, but 
at most a branch or member of it, under a cloud. Hence also 
the unity which the via media ascribes to the church visible in 
our day, unsatisfactory us it may seem, is the only unity that 
is to be looked for, because, in present circumstances, no better 
can be had. Rome, then, is strong on the ground of the church : 
there it presents a unity, real, historical, visible. On the other 
side the via media thinks itself strong on the ground of the 
faith, for it holds the early faith without addition or corruption. 
Dr Newman was a via media man, according to this state of 
the question, when, in 1839, he entered on a deliberate study 
of the monophysite controversy. It was then he received the 
unlooked for blow. “My stronghold was antiquity. Now here, 
in the middle of the fifth century, I found, as it seemed to me, 
the Christianity of the sixteenth and the nineteenth century 
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reflected. I saw my face in that mirror, and I was a mono- 
physite !’—p. 208. The meaning is of this kind. Newman’s 
vindication of his position stood on this, that the Anglican 
church abode by antiquity ; she held, or might be conceived to 
hold, the faith of the early centuries, while Rome had imposed 
certain things in addition, which were corrupt and spurious. 
The church had no right to add anything, could not possibly 
authenticate any addition to the early faith. That branch of 
the church which made no such addition was the truest repre- 
sentative of the church primitive. Very good; but on going 
to the early church it turned out that this Anglican theory, as 
held by Newman, had been precisely and most practically re- 
nounced by antiquity itself. For in the senseidintian contro- 
versy, the Eutychians (as Dr Newman thinks) may represent 
the protestants arguing their novelties out of the Bible; but a 
great many of the oriental bishops may be regarded as repre- 
senting the Anglican position. They wished to abide simply 
by the earlier symbols, which did not gs shut out every- 
thing monophysite, which did not go the length of the detailed 
positions advocated by Leo and the Roman Church. Un- 
doubtedly those symbols, and especially the language of Athan-. 
asius, and other fathers, might fairly be held to countenance 
views and modes of speech not to be reconciled with those 
Roman positions. But Chalcedon decided for the Roman doc- 
trine as laid down by Leo, and the church has rested on that 
decision ever since, and has expounded the earlier symbols and 
the orthodox fathers, in ponte at with its sense. And those 
who could not submit, those who stood out for antiquity against 
Roman novelties,—the “Anglicans” of those days, in a word,— 
simply became schistnatics and heretics, and so their descend- 
ants are now. This was a ghost indeed, not to say a demon. 
And the effect of the apparition was enhanced by an article in 
the Dublin Review which came out at that very time, and 
which, in so far as it affected Newman, might be summed up 
in the words of Augustine, “Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 
Antiquity itself seemed to say, “that the prepare. apnea 
in which the church rests and acquiesces is an infallible pre- 
scription and a final sentence against such portions of it as pro- 
test and recede,” p. 212. The via media, considered as a 
vindication of the catholicity of the Church of England, fell to 
pieces. So for the first time there fully opened to Dr New- 
man’s mind this view, viz. that the place given by “church 
principles” to the visible church is not consistent with the idea 
of an individual judging for his own guidance how far the 
church, as now existing, agrees with the early church ; on the 
poreresy the individual must be guided on that, as on other 
points, by the testimony of Christ’s one church, and this testi- 
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mony can be nothing else than the putguent in which the mass 
of the church rests and acquiesces, from which there is no 
after appeal to earlier teaching. At all events, antiquity 
ceeds on this principle. That it did so, Newman by and by 
found confirmed by the Arian controversy, as it rose before him 
while translating Athanasius. It presented the same aspect, 
and read the same lesson as the monophysite had done. The 
Nicene creed is to us “antiquity.” But the day was when it 
was novelty ; a something more stringent than the earlier sym- 
bols, excluding the use of language employed without offence 
before. Jt was then “adding to antiquity,’ and those “ Angli- 
cans” who then stood out for antiquity against Nicwa, became 
heretics, and fell from the true Church, Dr Newman saw the 
fabric he had been building fall, and all that now held him back 
from Rome was his conviction that in the Church of d 
he could, de facto, hold the primitive faith, while the Church 
of Rome imposed what was, de facto, inconsistent with it, and 
therefore not to be submitted to. He stood, therefore, but he 
had no longer a church theory to explain or vindicate his posi- 
tion. 

Soon he had to move on. There was a question which really 
might have attracted a little attention before, and many eager 
disciples n to urge it now, whether the Church of England 
was, after all, so immaculate, as compared with Rome, in the 
matter of adding to or taking from primitive faith? The popu- 
lar exposition of her creed was certainly far enough away from 
the teaching of the fifth or sixth century. But apart from 
this, was it possible to deny that even the formal teaching of 
the articles embodied Protestant corruptions, and denied Catho- ~ 
lic doctrines? This was “a question of life and death.” The 
articles had to be looked into, to see whether they could not 
receive a tractarian or unprotestant sense. The result was 
Tract 90. And the reception which that tract met with from 
the bishops fairly amounted to as formal a renunciation of its 
construction of the articles as the Church of England had the 
means of giving. Then after that came the J em bishopric, 
which Newman took to be a practical repudiation of “Catholic” 
pene, and a practical symbolising with schismatics and 

eretics. All this took place in 1841, and from that time he 
was “on his deathbed” as regarded his Anglicanism. He did 
not hurry, however, for he thought his way still not clear to go to 
Rome. But the question was manifestly a very pressing one, 
whether the grounds as against Rome held fe now that the 
theory by which he vindicated the catholicity of the Church of 
a had failed? The successive stages of his opinions 
impressions are set forth plainly enough, and the story 
contains a good deal that is amusing as well as instructive 
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Finally, he got rid of the difficulty. He satisfied himself that 
the great bugbear of the honours paid to the Virgin and the 
saints was not so serious ; they might be taken and understood 
favourably. And then he found an explanation of Rome hav- 
ing so much to the earlier teaching, in the doctrine of 
pre pe which had long haunted him, All this followed 
of i from what was in his mind before, and we should not 
be justified in following it, step by sn, grey was “received” 
in 1845; and perhaps we ought to allow him to record the result 
in his own words :— 


“From the time that I became a Catholic, of course I have no 
further history of my religious opinions to narrate. In saying this 
I do not mean tosay that my mind has been idle, or that I have 
given up thinking on theological subjects, but that I have had no 
changes to record, and that I have had no anxiety of heart what- 
ever. I have been in perfect peace and contentment. I never 
have had one doubt, I was not conscious, on my conversion, of 
any inward difference of thought and temper from what I had be- 
fore. I was not conscious of firmer faith in the fundamental truths 
of revelation, or of more self-command. I had not more fervour; 
but it was like coming into port after a rough sea, and my happi- 
negs on that score remains to this day without interruption.”—P, aT 3. 


Such is an outline of Dr Newman’s history and vindication. 
We think it explains very well why Dr Newman was 
and pr The principles adopted tended to Rome. 
The movement drew nearer and nearer to Rome. As it did a0, 
Dr Newman’s ition, who led it, became more and more 
questionable. himself now admits, he was all the while 
haunted by the feeling that he had not reached his ne plus 
ultra. Yet he led on, certifying all men that Rome could not 
be the goal, The “ preservatives” against Rome, on which he 
successively relied, were ee ey vanities. If he had intended 
them to break down, each at the right time, he could not have 
chosen better. Was all this in simple good faith? He was 
deceiving himself, no doubt; but clever men in doing that often 
reach at a loose way of dealing with facts and moral obli- 
gations. Had Dr Newman reached this point? We can say 
“No,” now, when we see how just such a man as he might be 
all the time passionately cleaving to one view, and creating 
faith for himself at each step of his progress. But to believe 
him as simple before,—a man of a mind so subtle,—needed 
more charity than some cared to expend. Many, however, were 
more li even then. We are all behind the scenes now. 
And what a spectacle it is! ; 

Nothing, re, = me eee ludicrous, ' we must not sa 
outrageous, than the pertinacity, and assumption wit 
which Dr Newman and his friends undertook to instruct. the 
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world as to the foundation of Christianity, and especially as to 
the proper position for the Church of England to take agai 
Rome. In the first place, although the party included some 
men of distinguished powers, they were generally very far be- 
hind in theology proper. They had by no means worked out 
the theological problems which they so confidently pronounced 
upon. Dr Newman candidly confesses that Palmer (of Worce- 
ster) was the only theologian among them. The rest, although 
many of them able and accomplished, merely knew that cer- 
tain principles had attracted them, and seemed good to work 
with as against “liberalism,” and these they trumpeted as the 
very foundation of Christianity, and as the proper and i 
rinciples of the Church of England, while they had not yet 
oe to work them out, steadily and coherently, to their 
necessary results. The presumption and folly of this course 
might have been less, if they had been in a condition to point 
to some great school of theologians, in whose hands the prob- 
lems had beni coherently wrought out, and brought to a defi- 
nite and satisfactory conclusion. But this could not be done. 
There were many theological writers of name in the Church of 
England to whom they could point, who had, either for argu- 
ment’s sake, or as matter of conviction, adopted principles like 
theirs, and debated the application of them with the contro- 
versialists of Rome. But the unsystematic character of English 
theological literature, especially in dogmatics, had prevented 
any clear adjustment of results. This was known to the Trac- 
tarians themselves ; it was present to Newman’s own mind at 
an early period. His “ Prophetical Office,” which he was com- 
posing from 1834 to 1836, had for one of its objects to inau- 
gurate a system of theology “on the Anglican idea, and based 
on the Anglican authorities.” In the introduction, in which 
this object was stated, he said, “ The present state of our 
divinity is as follows: The most vigorous, the clearest, the 
most fertile minds have, through God’s mercy, been employed 
in the service of our church. . . . Primitive doctrine has been 
explored for us in every direction. . . . But one thing is still 
wanting. Our champions and teachers have lived in stormy 
times ; political and other influences have acted upon them 
variously, and have since obstructed a careful consolidation of 
their judgments. We have a vast inheritance, but no inven- 
tory of our treasures. .. . We have more than we know how 
to use. Stores of learning, but little that is precise and ser- 
viceable ; Catholic truth and individual opinion, first principles 
and the guesses of genius, all mingled in the same works, and 
requiring to be discriminated. We meet with truths over- 
stated or misdirected, matters of detail variously taken, facts 
incompletely proved or applied, and rules inconsistently urged’ 
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or discordantly ——— (quoted “ Apologia,” p. 144). All 
this is quite true. hat “Anglican theology” would turn out 
to be, if its “treasures” were put together under one fixed 
principle, was quite uncertain. Newman’s own book was 
therefore “of a directly empirical and tentative character. I 
wished to build up an Anglican theology out of the stones 
which already lay cut and hewn upon the ground, the past 
toils of great divines. . . . I fully trusted that my statements 
of doctrine would turn out true and important. Yet I wrote, 
to use the common phiase, under correction” p. 143. But 
only think how confidently the party strove and prophesied ; 
how they denounced all but themselves, as men that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, were ruining Christianity and the 
Church of England ; how oracularly they assigned to the 
church its proper path, and guaranteed its well-being, if it 
should faithfully a therein. Who could have imagined in 
those days that the oracle spoke “under correction?” Some 
allowance may, no doubt, be made on the score of circumstances. 
It is a fact, and not a creditable one, that, owing largely to the 
want of regular theological training in the English Church, there 
is very little tuition, and very little literature, fitted to suggest 
to the minds of her young divines the range of theological 

nsibilities that may attach to the positions they take up, 
and the alternatives they embrace. A certain allowance may 
be reasonable on that score. Yet, after all, those who under- 
take to guide the world and the churches, ought to understand 
first the range of their own principles. 

. But in truth they did not even know their own facts. They had 
assumed antiquity as the guide of Christianity, as the rule and 
standard alike for faith and practice. But what antiquity had 
said in detail, they were very imperfectly aware of. And Dr New- 
man at least has now found out that antiquity had committed 
itself, and therefore had committed them, to views which, strictly 
followed, leave a man no alternative but to embrace the Roman 
communion. This may, or may not, be a sound deduction 
from “antiquity ;” we shall speak of that presently. What 
we now say is, that whether or no, they are convicted out of 
their own mouths of having. preached up antiquity before 
acquiring any suitable acquaintance with what antiquity had 
said. “TI fancied that there could be no rashness in giving to 
the world, in the fullest measure, the teaching of the fathers. 
I thought that the Church of England was substantially 
founded upon them. I did not know all that the Fathers had 
said ; but I felt that even when their tenets happened to differ 
from the Anglican, no harm could come of reporting tliem. . . . 
It would be only for a time, it would admit of explanation,” 
pp. 129-130. If it be pleaded, as an apology for this, that the 
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writings of the fathers are so vast, that is the concern of those 
who take them for a rule, not ours. A man is bound to know 
what he authoritatively prescribes, and binds on the conscience. 
Dr Newman, who vn the course he took as having provi- 
dentially led him to the haven of true rest, may not, -. 
be disposed to criticise himself, as to this, very severely. t 
surely it savoured of most culpable levity. 

Well; but as to this, there is an excuse offered. Dr New- 
man and his friends thought they might take for granted safely 
that, in general, the teaching of the fathers was what the 
“ Anglicans” had represented it to be, 7.e, what it appuns to 
be in the writings of those great Church of England men who 
had fought with the papists on the ground of patristic autho- 
rity, or had brandished the fathers at the puritans and the 
low churchmen. ‘They were deceived in what they took for 
<a ; but in all the circumstances, as they plead, not very 

lameably deceived. Hence, when Newman to see 
antiquity in another Jight, he tells us that he became “ angry 
with the Anglican divines. I thougit they had taken me in. 
had read the fathers with their eyes. I had sometimes trusted 
their quotations or their reasonings; and from reliance on 
them, I had used words, or made statements which properly I 
ought rigidly to have examined myself. I had exercised more 
faith than criticism in the matter,” p. 328. And again, in 
extract from a letter to a friend, p. 331, “I saw that the Eng- 
lish Church had a theological idea or theory as such, and I 
took it up. I read Laud on tradition, and thought it (as I 
still think it) very masterly. The Anglican theory was ve 
distinctive. I admired it and took it in faith.” Itis not wort 
one’s while to discuss this as a plea in extenuation of the heed- 
lessness of Tractarian theology, but it deserves a remark or two 
as regards the view of English theology on which it relies. 

The English Church is a compromise, a practical compromise, 
comprehending things not logically reconcileable; and this 
indeed is the reason why every attempt to idealise her, or 
evolve her teaching and arrangements upon a principle, is 
sure to lead to a crash, if it gets beyond mere closet dreaming. 
Inasmuch as the position which men occupy always influences 
their thinking and theorising, it is natural enough that many 
of her theologians have admitted into their a elements 
which it is not easy to keep together otherwise than by simply 
asserting and supporting each in turn. This applies both to 
the theory or logical principle of their Soteriology, as related 
to the doctrine of the church, and also to Hwy of the 


Rule of Faith or guide which should be followed in teaching and 
in practice. It is the latter point we have now to do with, the 
relations of Scriptureand antiquity or early teaching. The 
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ya taken about this can only be understood historically. 
o protestant controversialists of any church were disposed to 
give up antiquity to the Romanists, or to avoid meeting them 
on that ground. While they maintained that Protestant doc- 
trine was clearly grounded in the Scriptures, and that the f 
of this is enough, they were yet anxious to shew that Rome 
was clearly condemned by the fathers, and that these corro- 
borated the protest of the reformed churches upon all the most 
important points. Those who wrought in this field were dis- 
-_ of course, to make the most they could of their case. 
o make out the point was beating the Romanists at their 
own weapons; and moreover, it relieved the protestants of 
any awkward necessity of objecting to the tenets of fathers, 
dead in the odour of sanctity, when they denounced those of 
Romanists, alive, and fenced from censure by no ce of 
that kind. The protestants, therefore, not content with setting 
the fathers against Rome, used to claim their authority for 
protestant teaching, a little more freely, probably, than a 
perfectly impartial survey would always have warranted. The 
fathers so inconsistently on many points, that a contro- 
versialist need not be insincere or unscrupulous in order to 
persuade himself that, rightly interpreted, they speak full on his 
side. While, therefore, Scripture was owned as the sole rule 
of faith, it was a point of honour to maintain that the fathers, 
as well as the Scriptures, were of one consent against Rome. 
Precisely the same ground was taken by the early contro- 
versialists of the Church of England. Jewel may be mentioned 
as an instance, who indeed exhibits so distinctly the early 
protestant spirit, that Froude complains that he spake like an 
irreverent dissenter. At the same time, as the arran ts 
of that church preserved so much of what had been historically 
handed down, and as this was capable of more direct defence 
from antiquity than from Scripture, it was natural for her 
adherents to lay somewhat more weight on primitive prece- 
dent ; arguing that nothing was retained in their church which 
Scripture condemned, and that beyond that line it was fit to 
retain arrangements and observances associated with the piety 
of the early church. n the other side, it was equally natural, 
as against Rome, to make use of any controversial advantage 
which the Church of England could derive, on. the patristic 
branch of the argument, from having retained canonical ar- 
rangements, which other churches renounced, This was 
about all at first. But the position of things soon led to the 
principle being pitched a little higher by some; to the effect, 
namely, of asserting that early teaching and practice afforded 
the most authentic commentary on points of apostolic teaching 
and practice, not so fully unfolded in Scripture, and therefore 
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were practically binding. Then, as the tendency grew to hold 
strong sacramental doctrine, and to claim churchmanship 
exclusively for episcopal communions, the assertions about 
antiquity became stronger. Some seem to have held, for 
instance, that antiquity, or early teaching, constituted a nega- 
tive prescription, so that nothing should be taught contrary to 
its consent and without its sanction. And some, no doubt, 
though only an extreme party, went the full length of holding 
the tradition preserved in the writings of the early fathers to 
be a direct and binding rule of faith. One way or another, 
therefore, there are plenty of strong sayings about antiquity 
and tradition in the writings of the great Anglican divines. 
Of these, many are little more than an expression of confidence 
that protestant doctrine could be justified even if tradition 
were taken as the standard. Where more was intended, as 
in many cases a great deal more was intended, it yet remains 
true that, except with a few extreme men, this was only one 
side of their teaching, and only one side of their minds. The 
traditional principle enabled them to go as far as they felt dis- 
posed in the line of patristic thought and feeling; and many 
of them were disposed to go far. But there remained behind 
a protestant tendency to use their own judgment, and to apply 
Scripture authority, for the pu of enabling them to se 
from what antiquity offered, and to stop when antiquity threat- 
ened to carry them too far. And hence practically their adher- 
ence to antiquity was under a reserve or condition. Antiquity 
ought to be reverently followed, 7.e. if antiquity was what they 
thought it to be, and taught as they construed its teaching. 
But if it should turn out that the fourth and fifth centuries, 
é.g. required as a condition of Catholic churchmanship, some- 
thing to be found, not in the English communion, but only in 
the Roman, they were far enough from being minded to resign 
themselves Aer herve to the natural conclusion. Dr Newman, 
therefore, as we believe, mistook or misrepresented the matter 
when he took even writers as high in their assertions as Bishop 
Bull to justify an absolutely blind and unqualified assent to 
antiquity. Antiquity in the Church of England has almost 
always been antiquity cwm grano. At all events, to take the 
whole body of writers who have offered to make good their 
church’s cause on that ground, as meaning to commit her 
without reserve to the traditional principle, and to all its 
consequences, is mere folly. It is difficult to believe that Dr 
Newman is conscious of perfect fairness in speaking of “ Usher 
and Jeremy Taylor and Barrow,” p. 330, as men on whose 
reading of the fathers he relied, as if they had read and re- 
ported them in the faith of those principles which he regarded 
as Anglican. 
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Dr Newman, therefore, on his own shewing, was ¢ le, not 
only in general with the absurdity of holding that fidelity to the 
Church of England consists chiefly in renouncing her Reforma- 
tion features, not only, in particular, with ignorance of the range 
of his own principles, not only with ignorance of the antiquity 
on which he relied, but also with ignorance of the true consent 
of the divines of his church. He selected one school as repre- 
sentatives of all : and even as regurds them, he precisely over- 
looked that in their teaching which was most Anglican, viz. 
the adherence to two rules. 

The course of Dr Newman and his friends had, in truth, just 
one commendation or excuse. It was logically consistent. It 
undertook, as we see, to go through with a principle about the 
source of Christian knowledge. So also it undertook to go 
through with a principle in the subject matter of theology, 
namely, as sages the administration of salvation. There are 
here two principles to choose between. One makes faith in 
Christ, nth union thereby to him, to be the essential introduc- 
tion to the church, and to the whole substance of her privileges 
and rights ; the other owns due union to the church visible, as 
ordinarily indispensable to union to Christ, and participation 
of covenant blessings. These two principles are heterogeneous. 
Both are represented in the literature and precedents of the 
English Church, and many of her greatest sons have thought it 
wisest to disclaim neither, but to contend on both grounds at 
once, against Rome on the one hand, and against Puritanism 
and Dissents on the other. But no man can inwardly and 
ultimately: rely on both principles at once; and accordingly 
some of those divines have really held by the one and'some by 
the other, however they may have thought fit to make a con- 
troversial use of both. Usually care was taken not to drive 
conclusions from either side, so far as to bring about a final 
collision. On either ground a great deal could be said in 
favour of forms of doctrine rs sage well enough with the 

meral position and tendencies of the English Church. 
On either ground a great deal could be said, either truly 
or plausibly, against Rome, and against the Dissenters. 
If either principle, fully carried out, should demand things 
which the Church of England had not, or denounce things 
which it had, why no church is perfect ; and it was easy to 
make both papists and puritans fel that they lived in glass 
houses, and should not throw stones. Moreover, in most of 
these cases, if you could not stand upon the one leg, you were 
all the stronger on the other. But the Tractarian movement 
began with men who were seeking a principle to carry them 
through,—men who had faith in principles, and who needed a 
principle, broad, simple, and distinctive, that would bear up and 
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inspire a cause. It is not wonderful that the church principle 
attracted them irresistibly, and drew them to its service. For 
devout minds, born within a hierarchial church, it has an im- 
mense natural attractiveness. It seems to give a body and 
substance to the promised influences of Christianity, It 
seems to give to each person within the privileged pale a 
position of favour and acceptance. It seems to give to the 
whole administration of Christianity in the world, an his- 
torical form in the highest degree palpable and imposing ; 
one positive teaching and quickening institute, through which 
divine light and life are certainly and directly transmitted ; 
in which you may rest and rejoice, believing that these are 
here, are supernaturally here, are here alone. Moreover, 
there was an immense recommendation to the authors of 
the Tractarian movement, in the fact that this principle at once 
singled out the Established Church as the church which had 
the apostolical succession, separated her case from that of every 
other, and supplied the most convenient ground for a defence 
of her, and of all that was hers, against “liberalism.” Then 
it is to be remembered that the opposite or evangelical prin- 
ciple, as represented in the Church of England, was unfortu- 
nately associated with a neglect of all doctrines and principles 
applicable to the right constitution of the church visible ; and 

with a theoretic Erastianism, which laid the church defence- 
less at the feet of government, at a time too when indifferent- 
ism seemed likely to take complete possession of parliament 
and the country. How strongly this consideration acted on 
the wa A stage of the movemerit may be seen, not only from 
the work before us, but from an article reprinted in Froude’s 
Remains “On State Interference in Matters Spiritual.” It was 
written in 1833, and is a very forcible discussion of the position 
of the Church of Sngland in consequence of the political 
changes then recently carried through. All these things made 
the principles of “ Antiquity,” and of the primary place and in- 
dispensable functions of the church visible, as outwardly per- 
petuated and identified, very attractive. And, as we have 
remarked already, it was at all events logically consistent to 
say, “ Let us go through with these principles ; let us develope 
what they mean and require.” Dr Newman’s Apologia, how- 
ever, will revive the question, Who have gone through with 
them ;—Dr Newman and those who have accompanied him to 
Rome, or those;who remain in the Church of England, and still 
advocate Tractarian principles there ? 

The latter party, besides what they may have to say on the 
logic of the case, will no doubt e the most of the 
liarities of Dr Newman’s mind, as here disclosed, meat gor 
comfort themselves with the belief that his movement to Rome 
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was the result of those peculiarities, and not of a logical process 
of principles. We fear this comfort is precarious. It would 
not be difficult to shew that Dr Newman’s peculiarities favoured 
yer napa in the church in which he was bred, in spite of 
ifficulties ; for he has a singular power of presenti i 
to his own mind, so as to Sake riffculties seg = ae 
lorify them into an ornament and commendation of the cause 
e espouses. No doubt, once he found his position quite un- 
tenable, the same mental tendencies helped him to adapt him- 
self to the theoretical and practical exigencies of Romanism. 
But the true explanation of his secession is, that he wasin earnest 
with his church principles, arid really surrendered himself to 
their guidance. We are perfectly aware of all that is said b 
the representatives of Tractarianism, still within the English 
Church, against the Church of Rome. It is quite true that 
you can adduce against her, not from Scripture only, but 
from antiquity, a great number of difficulties and objections, 
doctrinal and practical. It is also true that, even on high 
church principles, you can plausibly arraign her for proceedings 
constructively schismatical, and for many offences more. But 
all this is vainly pleaded by those who started with Newman, 
and whom Newman has left behind. These pleas are valid 
only as a reductio ad absurdum of the whole “Catholic” 
principle. You may prove by such pleas, that there is no 
church now on the earth that adequately meets the require- 
ments of that principle, and so that the principle itself must be 
false. But the question now before us, between Dr Newman 
and his guondam associates, is whether the Roman Church alone 
exhibits the Catholic ideal in actual concrete reality, or whether 
the Anglican does so, also, and still more truly than the 
Roman: and the hypothesis of both is, that such a concrete 
reality does exist, and may be found. On this state of the 
question Rome is invincible. The kind of church which the 
“ Catholic ” principle requires, the kind of church to which 
antiquity came to point as its ideal, is not a church related to 
Christianity and to church history, as the Church of England 
is. If it be unconditionally obligatory on every man who 
would be saved, to be in fellowship with Christ’s church, 
circumscribed, perpetuated, and identified as the “Catholic” 
rinciple requires, then it is clear from Scripture and antiquity 
both, that Christ’s catholic church is one, It can no more be 
two or three, than Christ himself can. And if the church is 
primarily to be sought and identified as visible and organised, 
she must be visible and organically one. It is vain to talk of 
some occult unity, in virtue of which the Church of England 
is one church catholic with the Church of Rome, which steadil 
excommunicates her for heresy, and renounces her as 
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It is trifling with one’s own principles to do so. When a man 
swallows such a superstition as the “Catholic” principle, 
surely he should and must ca, Oy to get something for his 
pains. Is the only result to be, that he shall find himself 
exercising a protestant private judgment, to the effect of ex- 
ss away the Note of Unity? There are difficulties 
about the claims of Rome; but they are difficulties that can 
be got over by a man who has adopted the “ Catholic” principle. 
The Church of England cannot be the church which the theory 
requires, and which antiquity required. The Church of Rome 
may be ; but if she may, she must, for there Ok ig cane no 
competitor. Without impeaching the personal honesty of 
those Tractarians who remain in the Church of England, it 
must be said that their public position is so unreasonable, as 
irresistibly to suggest that they are not thoroughly in earnest 
with their own principles ; not so in earnest as to seek resolutely 
an understanding with themselves. There is a great deal too 
much of mere John Bull assertion, that their church is as well 
born, und as well bred, as competent to minister grace, as well 
furnished with every ecclesiastical prerogative as any church 
in the world can be. There is too much of laying hold of 
“Catholic” principles, in order to make these subservient to 
the strength and comfort of their position as the Established 
Church, and too much contentment with mere dialectical 
evasions, when the principles threaten to be inconvenient for 
men in their position. There is too little evidence of principle 
obtaining a real, single-eyed supremacy over the mere sugges- 
tions, and the mere pressure, of circumstances. 

So far, therefore, we think Dr Newman has a right to feel 
that the Roman communion is his proper silisinnine. We 
do not wonder that, when he looks back at the Church of Eng- 
land, so provincial, so secluded from the rest of Christendom, 
so heterogeneous, so enslaved to secular interests and authority, 
with so many dubious passages in her descent, entangled with 
so much that is uncatholic, unprimitive, in a word, protestant 
in her articles, in her spirit, in her history,—he should marvel 


how the attributes of the church catholic and apostolic can be 
claimed for her. 


“‘ When I looked back upon the poor Anglican Church, for which 
I had laboured so hard, and upon all that appertained to it, and 
thought of our various attempts to dress it up doctrinally and wsthe- 
tically, it seemed to me to be the veriest of nonentities. Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity! How can I make a record of what passed 
within me without seeming to be satirical? . . . . I recognise, in 
the Anglican Church, a time-honoured institution, of noble histo- 
rical memories. . .. . But that it is something sacred, that it is an 
oracle of revealed doctrine, that it can claim a share in St Ignatius 
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or St Cyprian, that it can take the rank, contest the teaching, and 
stop the path of the church of St Peter, that it can call itself the 
‘ Bride of the Lamb,’ this is the view of it, which simply disa) 

from my mind on my conversion, and which it would be almost a 
miracle to reproduce. ‘I went by, and, lo! it was gone: I sought 
it, but its place could nowhere be found,’ and nothing can bring it 
back to me. And as to its possession of an episcopal succession 


from the time of the 5 gee well, it may have it, and if the holy 
see ever so decided, I w 


ill believe it, as being the decision of a 
higher judgment than my own ; but I must have St Philip’s gift, 
who saw the sacerdotal character on the forehead of a gaily attired 
youngster, before I can, by my own wit, acquiesce in it.” App. p. 25. 

Dr Newman has a perfect right to laugh at all this, as hardly 
deserving to be reasoned about. But his triumph, after all, is 
only a logical or hypothetical one. On the assumption that 
Christianity is committed to the “ Catholic” principle, there is 
indeed no salvation but by a salto mortale into the bosom of 
the Church of Rome. And he has seen this, and has taken the 
leap, which his former comrades, upon very futile pretexts, 
decline to take. But it remains that both equally, he in one 
communion, they in another (the latter certainly with less right), 
have subjected themselves to the influence of a theory which 
travesties and petrifies some of the grandest truths of Chris- 
tianity, and completely inverts some of the most important 
relations which it unfolds. In consequence, both are supplying 
to our countrymen, in different degrees, a teaching that is per- 
nicious and debasing. And perhaps it is a yet worse evil, that 
both are occasioning, in many minds, a recoil attended with 
other dangers. Unfortunately, the evangelical party in the 
Church of ‘England, numbering many admirable and ' Faoad 
men, do not seem as yet to succeed in laying a strong hand on 
English thought. hatever the cause may be, the seems 
too clear. More than thirty years ago, Newman tells us, when 
he was forming his impressions of parties and principles, he 
“thoroughly despised the evangelicals,” p. 114. owever 
unscrupulous and unjustifiable the feeling might be, that it was 
possible to entertain it is significant. ey are still, we fear, 
in an uninfluential position with reference to the rising mind 
and scholarship of the Church of England. In consequence, 
there are many to whom the only practical alternatives, the 
only alternatives that demand patient consideration, seem 
to be, on the one hand, a religion entangled with superstitions 
that shock their view of history and their common sense, and 
which make the New Testament a riddle, or, on the other 
hand, a simply negative attitude towards all decidedly Chris- 
tian convictions, The high church men make many ritualists ; 


but, if not more, they are of far more weight and power, whom 
they make rationalists, 
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This very serious aspect of the business deserves some closing 
remarks. It comes up very prominently in the Apologia, 
though contemplated, of course, in a very different way from 
ours. It was claimed for the Oxford school from the beginning, 
that their system was the only one on which Christianity could 
be now-a-days effectually defended. On the ground of the 
Bible alone, it was said, every doctrine can be made doubtful, 
and Christianity dissipated piecemeal. The early church alone 
supplies the clear rule, and the fulness of authority, which the 
case requires. Froude put the matter substantially on this 
ground long ago, in his review of Blanco White. And as New- 
man held the view then, he holds it still, in an advanced and 
intensified form, corresponding to his advanced position, arid 
declares that atheism and Romanism are the alternatives for 
thinking men. In the form in which this view is put by those 
who remain in the Anglican communion, and who do not hold 
the doctrine of an infallible church, still uttering its oracles, 
it does not deserve much attention. As Dr Newman now puts 
it, it is just the old Roman allegation ; and in so far as it is 
intended to operate as a proof in behalf of the Romish com- 
munion, and the infallibility of the church visible, it admits of 
a short and easy answer. You must of course believe in Chris- 
tianity first, before the argument can have any bearing at all. 
And when you do, the argument still remains inept, unless you 
burden your Christianity with the “catholic” principles about 
antiquity and the church visible. If you do, you are certainly 
in danger of being reduced to Dr Newman’s alternative. But 
if you don’t, Dr Newman must first prove that Christianity, in 
its proper protestant form, is untenable. He indicates the line 
along which he would do that, by pointing to the onsets of 
modern criticism upon the Bible, and the doubts which beset 
it in consequence, considered as a rule of faith. As far as he 
is concerned, it is enough to reply, that if those attacks are 
successful, if they cannot be neue by the appropriate weapons, 
then the infallibility of the church may be a refuge indeed, 
but it is a mere irrational refuge ; I believe the church, because 
I will believe it, because I will think that God has provided 
such a guide, whether I can shew that he has or not. But if 
it comes to that, why shall I not have leave to believe, with 
equal blindness, in the Bible, instead of the church? If the 
evidence is ruined in both cases, why shall I not believe with- 
out evidence in the one as well as in the other? Surely Dr 
Newman does not think that criticism has less to say against 
the infallible church than against the Bible. 

The impression which Dr Newman’s reasoning, enforced by 
his personal surrender to its cogency, will make, will in too 
many cases be all the other way. It will further the cause of 
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infidelity, as Romish reasoning has done in all ages. Men will 
say, Here is a man who has deep religious convictions, and 
whose character leads him to follow out principles, to demand 
an adequate basis for his convictions and for the system of his 
thinking and his life. This man tells you that, starting from 
tism, he has been driven into the arms of the Church 
of Rome, and finds it impossible to maintain his Christianity 
on any other theory than that which accepts an infallible 
church as a leading element and constituent. Is not this, so 
far as it goes, a presumption against revealed religion? Does 
it not indicate that, while those who will not go to the bottom 
of things may hold on to Christianity in any of the popular 
forms, a man who proves his belief is idves either to give up 
revealed religion, and, perhaps, even theism, or to go on to a 
point at which he practically resigns the idea of rational con- 
viction, and places himself on another foundation altogether ? 

We have already said that Newman never really stood on 
true protestant ground, as regards the foundation of Christian 
faith ; for what of protestant principle or impression he had, 
was resigned without a struggle, “ faded” when he was emerg- 
ing from boyhood. His experience therefore affords no legiti- 
mate presumption in the matter. But besides this, when 
experience is pleaded, Dr Newman’s idiosyncrasies come up for 
consideration, and certainly they are such as should for ever 

reclude an — to his experience. We owe not a little to 
Dr Newman for the candour with which he has supplied 
materials bearing on this point. A few notes upon it will wind 
up our dealings with Dr Newman. If the subject becomes 
somewhat personal, it cannot be helped, for the nature of the 
case requires it. Confessions are confessions, and bring up the 
individual himself for judgment. 

The notices already given from the Apologia will have indi- 
cated distinctly enough what we have here to deal with. Dr 
Newman is constitutionally eccentric in the matter of belief. 
The first thing that strikes us is the slight hold which he has 
of what may be called the natural certainties. Those things 
which make the primary appeal to our sense and assurance of 
reality,—which constitute the first exercise for the faculty of 
truth, destined afterwards to rise to higher objects,—made their 
appeal] to him with very moderate success. The experimental 
and phenomenal world failed to assure him ofits reality. It may 
be all a dream ; nay, adrollery. He is a predisposed Berke- 
leyan. Next, there is his strong susceptibility for the idea and 
faith of the supernatural. He is too imaginative, too devout, 
and has too strong a moral consciousness to rest in mere scep- 
ticism ; and if he shakes himself free of the experimental world, 
he naturally yearns after a universe of personal relations, 
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supernaturally determined and ascertained. This ener: or 
capacity, was early fixed and filled by the impressions of his 
youth, which so vividly awoke within him the assurance of a 
personal God with whom he had to do, a destiny to be judi- 
cially determined, and the alternative of a right or a wrong, a 
blessed or a miserable relation tothe Supreme. Also his light 
upon those points appeared to him to come in indissoluble con- 
nection with some of the fundamental truths of Christianity 
which are supernaturally revealed, such as the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Still further, his mind proves to be one, susceptible 
indeed of high culture and of fine impulse, and in particular, 
sufficiently acute, subtle, and dialectical, but yet prone to 
puzzle and perplex itself, not able to take a strong broad grasp 
of the ascertainable, not measuring and resting in evidence, not 
apt to come to final convictions on the appropriate proofs and 
grounds ; always tending to feel insecure on mere discussion 
of evidence, and therefore feeling about for something supple- 
mentary to secure it. Men of this class are eminently capable of 
confusing and obscuring all those topics of discussion on which 
a clear head is inconvenient. They do it through a fertile 
instinct for multiplying difficulties; and are often suspected, 
too hastily, of dishonest artifice in sodoing. Those who have 
read Dr Newman’s work on Justification will know what we 
mean. 

. As his mind developed and came to an understanding with 
itself, the tendencies now noticed received an appropriate 
expression. He formed a method to guide or to certify his 
mental procedure. He laid hold of Bishop Butler’s principle, 
that “probability is the guide of life,” and gave it a new 
development. “Converging probabilities” are the guides to be 
relied upon in coming toa conclusion. But now if a man deals 
with conscious rectitude with those converging probabilities, 
there providentially arises a certitude about the conclusion, 
quite disproportioned to the attainable evidence. This certitude 
is to be taken as providentially appointed and providentially 
or divinely sanctioned. The certitude is disproportioned to 
the certainty of the conclusion. The certainty is a quality of 
the proposition, is measured by the logical value of the evi- 
dence, and that, by hypothesis, is no more than probable ; but 
the certitude is a quality of my mind as it rests in the conclu- 
sion, and may be absolute, as, ¢.g.,a divine faith. We are not 
going to criticise this theory : and, indeed, we should not feel 
disposed to reckon too sharply with any one for his theoretical 
statements about the foundations of belief. On a subject so 
difficult we feel quite disposed to shew a good deal of forbear- 
ance. All we shall say is this, that the method becomes very 
significant when one watches its application. In the first place, 
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in forming his religious views on this method, Dr Newman 
relies sath | on his impression of what God may fittingly do in 
given circumstances, contrary to Bishop Butler's very express 
admonition (Anal. p. ii. c. 3). In the next place, feeling, as we 
think, how well he could argue on any side, he is greatly dis- 
posed to find converging probabilities. not when there are 
converging reasons, but when there are converging attractions 
addressed to his susceptibilities, or converging necessities bear- 
ing on his actual position at any given time. And, finally, he 
is apt to attach an irrational importance to his impressions, to- 
the way in which things strike him, and the moods in which he 
finds himself. These constitute for him a kind of providential 
signalling, as if they warranted him in succumbing to - 
ments, that should or might otherwise be resisted. Ere bis 
especial career began, Dr Newman tells us, Thalaba was often 
in his mind ; and really, to the end, we may read Thalaba and 
Newman conjointly, with considerable advantage to the under- 
standing of both. These details all suit the general idea. You 
alight on your convictions from above, as it were, divinely 
borne, bringing your certitude with you. 

Let it be observed now how all this bore on his way of ap- 
prehending the great question about Christianity. Pretty early, 
2.é@. from the time that he began to apprehend a conflict be- 
tween “liberalism” and the church, he seems to have made up 
his mind that it would be extremely difficult to keep a clear 
and firm hold of dogma, i.e. of the truths he had learned to. 
value, on the ground of mere exegesis and reasoning from the 
Scriptures. It would be difficult to make that a ground of 
public action ; nay, it would be difficult to make it a ground of 
private conviction. How much might be said, and so plausibly 
said, on all sides! How much for all shades and degrees of 
conviction! This was precisely the kind of difficulty to weigh 
with Newman, and to perplex him. It was therefore a relief 
to commit himself firmly to the ground already su to 
him by Hawkins. Let it be assumed that the church of the 
early ages was in possession of a divine treasure, which she 
brought out in her exposition and application of Scripture, in 
her general teaching and practice. Let it be assumed that 
what she thus held and delivered down, cam be argued, if need 
be, out of the Scriptures, but need not be ex to stand on 
the face of Scripture. This could be made probable, nay, pro- 
babilities could be made to “converge” upon it. And then it 
furnished you with a definite doctrinal line, for you had the 
creeds, at a pretty strong consent about church and sacra- 
ments. Moreover, it had this immense advantage, that a good 
deal of “ Anglicanism,” that could not easily be based upon 
the text of the New Testament, found ents in the early 
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centuries. Thus the church could be well fenced against 
“ liberalism.” 

This was all very well foratime. But then when the teach- 
ing of those early centuries, and their practice, came to be dis- 
cussed in detail, new difficulties arose. It had been hoped at 
first that the early centuries would prove to be so homogeneous, 
and so defined, that no awkward question would rise about 
what they taught or pointed to. It had been h also that 
they would cover pretty nearly the nd of the Church of 
England, or at least sanction that which, within that church, 
could be held and practised. But while it became more and 
more doubtful whether the Church of England did not add 
to and take from “Catholic” faith and practice, and bind her 
ministers to do the same, it became more and more evident 
that primitive principle demanded a unity which Anglicanism 
does not give ; and it became clear that an unreserv t- 
ance of the first five centuries made way for very plausible 
pleas on behalf of Rome. There remained, no doubt, plausible 

leas that could be urged against her, from the same source. 

ut what then? In order to draw the line between the early 
church and Rome, so as to shut out the latter, you had to 
exercise a mere private judgment, of a protestant kind, relying 
on reasons which you perfectly well knew were dubious and in- 
secure. Moreover, the a as urged from Rome, “At the 
very least are not we much liker the primitive church than 
your protestant establishment?” suggested the most painful 
reflections. Nothing was gained if a man had to hold his own 
in this way. So now there arose the alternative that Rome 
was right, introduced by the ideas of development and infalli- 
bility. Rome differs in some things from the earlier church. 
But so, also, one age of the earlier church differed from another. 
Is not this the solution :—There is a perpetual development of 
Christian thought and piety going on through the activity of 
Christian minds, and there is an infallible church determining 
the authentic developments, and preserving the purity while 
not stifling the unfoldings of the faith. Probabilities could be 
made to “converge” on this too. It is an idea that explains 
the relation of the teaching of each age to all that precede 
and to all that follow. It answers the expectation of what God 
might do and provide in this world in connection with the 
gospel. It presents the impressive image of a gravitation of 
the Christian mind, age after age, into truth, to some extent in 
new forms and unfoldings, but always into truth, Rome being 
still the centre of the process, as she has always been before. 
Finally, it removes the miserable dubiety that besets a man 
judging for England and against Rome, on the mere strength 
of his own argumentations ; it takes away the arguments he 
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had urged against Rome, and it lands him not merely in a 
primitive tradition, but in an infallible church, that holds and 
unfolds it. 

Such has been Dr Newman’s route ; and now from his final 
resting-place he can expound the philosophy of infallibility, as 
re to the history of the world and of | human reason, to his 
own complete satisfaction (pp. 377 and foll.), and can declare 
to what a land of content he is come, But this is the history 
of a man led by his tendencies, his circumstances, his tempta- 
tions in a word, to renounce as unsatisfying rational methods 
of assurance, and to seek certainty, or “certitude,” by others of 
his own contrivance, embodying a private method of providen- 
tial gravitation, as it were, to the true and the divine. 
What does this count for, as an experiment in the tenableness 
of Bible Christianity? About as much as an experiment on 
the audibleness of an utterance, conducted by a man who places 
no reliance on his ears, and trusts only to the language of signs. 
Or, on the other hand, what is proved by Dr Newman’s sensa- 
tions of re and tranquillity now? Of course he is at rest. 
What could he desire more? He has found an oracle, which 
leaves him at liberty to hold those fundamental dogmas, which, 
happily, were early endeared to his heart ; an oracle which at 
the same time announces its deliverances so as to relieve his 
faculties of all the strain implied in basing faith upon evidence; 
an oracle which has enough of the historical and the poetical 
about it, to supply “converging probabilities” almost ad infini- 
twm; an oracle which ministers plenty of work to his intellect, 
relieved of the trouble of holding his convictions, in refinin 
away difficulties, neutralising objections, and “shewing wit 
what small pain the wounds of faith are healed again ;” finally, 
an oracle which knows well how to find scope for Dr Newman’s 
fine tastes and faculties, and for his aspirations and his en- 
thusiasm, in her public service. Surely he could not be so per- 
tinaciously unreasonable as not now to be at rest. Rr. 





Art. VII.—Authorship of the Pentateuch.* 


F agi = ogpeor gt is a matter of testimony. Resemblance in 
| style and thought, and apparent conformity of circum- 





* From Bibliotheca Saera, July 1864. By Samuel ©. Bartlett, D.D., Pro- 
feasor in Chicago Theological Seminary. is article is the continuation of 
another which appeared in a former volume of the Bibliotheca ; the substance 
of which will be found at the eommencement of the present paper. 
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stances, though they may confirm the testimony, can never 
take its place as evidence. The presence of certain qualities 
in the composition cannot dispense with actual testimony ; 
because those qualities admit of skilful imitation. Nor can the 
absence of those qualities, unless in extreme degree, outweigh 
the force of testimony ; because the same writer, in different 
moods and at distant intervals, sometimes greatly differs from 
himself. Abundant instances shew the facility with which 
acute judges may be misled when they rely merely on their 
critical powers ; while the frequent conflicting decisions of the 
most dogmatic of literary critics ought to be a standing admo- 
nition to all such arrogance. Men like Hume, Lord Kaimes, 
and Robertson, fully deceived at first by the poems of “ Ossian,” 
and some of them never undeceived ; Sheridan and many other 
literary men of London accepting the “ Vortigern” of the bo 
Ireland as a relic of the myriad-minded Shakespeare ; Sir Wal- 
ter Scott commenting on the “Raid of Featherstonehaugh” as 
a genuine ancient ballad ; Gesenius, Hamaker, and Rochette 
imposed upon by spurious Greek and Phenician irscriptions 
from Malta; German scholars (including a Reviewers) 
maintaining the antiquity of the “Amber Witch,” till the 
author found it hard to prove his authorship; the enigma of 
“ Junius,” baffling Europe for half a century ;—cases like these 
are memorable and instructive. Questions of authorship are 
to be settled chiefly by testimony. 

We bring testimony, positive and various, to sustain the re- 
ceived opinion that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. 

First, It has been shewn that this position is entirely cre- 
dible by the known circumstances of the case: The art of 
writing was in abundant use around the Israelites at that 
period ; the requisite irapulse—a gteat national and religious 
epoch—had arrived ; the occasion for such a composition now 
existed in the fixed establishment of a nation’s institutions 
and religion; the requisite person had also ap , in the 
remarkable man who is admitted, not only to have delivered 
the nation, but to have founded their civil and religious insti- 
tutions, and in whon, legislating for the present and the future, 
it would have been the height of folly to dispense with written 
records. Secondly, It has been shewn that there is positive, 
abundant, and uncontradicted testimony to sustain the position: 
This testimony is found, first, in the volume itself, which 
ascribes to Moses, and to him alone, a direct agency in its 
production. None deny that most of Deuteronomy, and por- 
tions of Exodus and Numbers, are therein referred to Moses ; 
no other author is hinted at; the specifications in those cases 
exclude no other portions, but virtually include them, and the 
more especially as the reasous for a record in other instances 
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were still more urgent; distinct indications are given that 
these were but parts of a larger whole; special pro- 
Vision was made, on the one hand, for a record of all God’s 
utterances to Moses, and a claim was set up, on the other, to 
be that exact. record ; and meanwhile the portions admitted 
to claim a Mosaic authorship rehearse and authenticate the 
essential features of the whole Pentateuch. — the later 
books of the Old Testament often refer to the Pentateuch, in 
whole or in part, frequently ascribing it to Moses, and never, 
either in whole or in part, to any other author. Still further, 
it was the undisputed belief of the Jewish nation at and before 
the time of Christ, known to be handed reverentially down 
from the past,—a testimony so well known that its echoes 
are to be found even in heathen writers. Furthermore, the 
Saviour and his apostles reasserted the received opinion, clearly 
committing themselves, by positive statements, to that view. 
In addition to all this, there is an entire absence of any other 
claimant, either affirmed or hinted at in the course of history. 
Thirdly, It has been shewn how this testimony is confirmed 
by other indications: The manner of the volume accords with 
the notion of a record made in the time of the main transac- 
tions recorded ; most of the other books of the Old Testament 
contain traces of its previous existence ; various archaisms are 
found in it; fresh marks of a residence in Egypt appear upon 
it ;* traces of the wilderness are not wanting ; no later period 
can be suggested whose characteristics would have given 
rise to such a book ; and finally, those who deny that Moses 
was the author cannot present, much less maintain, a plausible 
substitute, there being among them no agreement as to the 
number or the date of the alleged writers. 

A more remarkable instance of testimony lying entirely on 
one side of a question cannot be found. Nor is it easy to 
mention any legitimate kind of evidence which is wanting. 
An additional sweeping declaration in the Pentateuch, that 
the volume, as a whole, was written by the great lawgiver, 
would not have helped the case, not only because of possible 
questions as to changes made subsequent to the declaration, 





* In addition to the correspondences of Hebrew and old Egyptian names of 
familiar objects, mentioned in a former Article (Bib. Sacra, vol. xx. p. 845), 
we may give the following from Seyffarth: , Egyptian s‘pr, trumpet ; 

rT 


YER, t, finger; MY, Art, span; MY, «p palm; ND, Papyrus, km, re- 
ted by a picture of the plant, and forming the symbol of lower Egypt ; 
3, harp, Egyptian nfr, represented by the outline of a harp, though having 
7? - 

the derivative sehse of “good ;” and several other words, of which the con- 
nection is in most instances very clearly traceable through the Coptic._— 

Seyffarth’s Theologische Schriften der Alter Aegypter, p. 117. 
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but also by reason of the entire nonchalance with which the 
masters of the “higher criticism” summarily set aside such 
testimony. Thus all these critics, De Wette, Knobel, David- 
son, and the like, freely admit that the whole book of Deuter- 
onomy (except the beginning and the ending) claims to be the 
exact utterance of Moses. But the statement for nothing 
with them. Says de Wette,* “The author of Dewtereniany, 
as it appears, would have us regard his whole book as the work 
of Moses; but,” adds this judicial personage, “the obscurity 
and unfitness of these claims deprive them of all value as 
” After the same manner, Dr Davidson proceeds in his 
ae work,t “A late writer,” he says, “represents the whole 
of Deuteronomy, or at least chaps. iv.—xxx., as proceeding from ~ 
Moses’s hand (chap. xxxi.). This was a bold step for the un- 
known author ; and had not this been a time of some literary 
activity, the thing could scarcely have suggested itself to his 
mind, or been successfully executed.” He thinks “ the decep- 
tion was an innocent one,” and proceeds to deal both with the 
moral question and with the extraordinary phenomenon he 
has conjured up, of such a forgery palmed off upon Moses in 
“a time of some literury activity,” in the following mode : 
“ The sentiments conveyed by the Deuteronomists are essen- 
tially those of Moses. In this manner we reduce the fiction of 
the writer to a very harmless thing. Nor is it without example 
in the range of the national history of the Jews, for the book 
of Ecclesiastes presents a parallel. Why it was not —— 
we are unable to say [!]; but there were comparatively few 
rsons in the nation at the time who had a knowledge of 
iterature, some Levites and prophets being the learned class. 
And it is possible that at the particular time, and among the 
‘oman of the Jews, the work would not be regarded as repre- 
ensible simply on account of its envelope. The temper of the 
times was favourable to the reception of the work, even though 
it may have been recognised in its true character, since it is 
unreasonable to look for a high standard of Christian morality 
in a period of Jewish degeneracy. Comparatively innocent as 
the fiction was, we cannot blame the age for accepting it with- 
out hesitation, though it may have been aware of the dress 
chosen by the author for his work. But perhaps not many 
knew the real case, the learned class being small.” 

We do not pause to analyse this notable piece of reasoning, 
and point out either its lofty standard, its consistency wit 
itself and the writer's connected statements, the distinctness 
of its solutions, the certainty of its assumptions, or the firmness 





* De Wette’s Introduction (Parker's Translation), vol. ii. p. 159. 
ft Davidson’ Introduction, vol. i. pp. 375, 376. 
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and cloudlessness of its whole theory. We only wish to shew 
the estimation in which an author’s own deliberate testimony 
is held by such writers. 

Of course, this whole class of writers, from De Wette to 
Davidson, make no account whatever of any assertion of 
Christ and his apostles on this subject. “Such a prejudice 
should have no weight at all in criticism,” says De Wette 3° 
and Davidson echoes: “the higher criticism must decide the 
question independently” of the New Testament;t Dr Davidson - 
admits that Christ and the apostles not merely assume but 
affirms that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch or 
eager 2 portions of it;{ but, with some show of hesitancy, 

e finally subsides to the same level with Colenso, that the 
Saviour was mistaken: “considering therefore the human: 
limitations to which the Son of God was subjected on earth, 
we are not irreverent in supposing that he shered the common 
views of the Jews of his day in regard to points ethically or 
doctrinally unimportant.” § 

The external evidence in the case is certainly all, perhaps: 
more than all, that could be looked for on a question of an- 
cient authorship. In its amount and unanimity it is, for 
that class of cases, quite extraordinary. The opposers of the 
Mosaic authorship clearly shew that their view is not influ- 
enced in the slightest degree by the amount or kind of testi- 
mony. To individuals who can so easily despatch the express 
statements of Deuteronomy as a “harmless fiction,” it would of 
course make no difference if similar statements had recurred 
in every chapter from the first of Genesis. Men who can not 
only dispose of the reverential belief of the whole Jewish: 
nation, coming down unbroken, uncontradicted, and entwined : 
with the very institutions which they confessedly received from 
Moses, but can also blur over a grand problem of stupendous 
imposture in the unconscious slip-shod method of Dr Davidson, 
could find no weighty evidence in the past. The position taken 
is really that of abrogating all historic testimony in a case of 
literary history, and substituting the supposed acuteness of a 
modern critic. We proceed, therefore, to our fourth proposition. 

IV. The concurrent evidence that Moses was the author of 
the Pentateuch is exposed to no decisive or even formidable 
objection. PAA aE ; 

It is not necessary to deny that there are points requiring 
explanation, and difficulties needing solution. How could we, 
for a moment, suppose it to be otherwise? Who could be so 
simple as to expect that a volume of such immense antiquity, » 





* De Wette’s Introduction, vol. ii. p. 160. 
+t Davidson's Introduction, vol. i, p. 126. 
t Ibid. p. 126. 2 Ibid. p. 128. 
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ranging so far back of all contemporaneous and explanatory 
writings, should present no perplexing questions as to its form 
and history ? The absence of all such matter would be really 
> pea and indicative of artifice. Many of the all 

ifficulties may appear to be imagi , others more or less 
real, but all of them capable of a fair solution—such a solution 
as, with a similar weight of evidence on the other side, would 
be admitted at once in the gravest judicial investigations 
as sufficient. We shall endeavour to touch upon all that 
require attention; and for this purpose shall have in mind 
prominently, though not exclusively, the collection of objections 
industriously arranged by Dr Davidson in his recent Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament. We fix upon this as the latest, 
as well as one of the most deliberate and laborious presenta- 
tions of the case against the claims of Moses. 

Now in reply to the varied and positive testimony to the fact 
of authorship, it was competent to the objectors to take one or 
all of three courses: first, they might, if possible, have intro- 
duced conflicting testimony; secondly, they might shew, if 
they could, that the present testimony is worthless, and might 
point out why it is not to be received as other similar but far 
weaker testimony is received ; or, thirdly, they might destroy 
its force by finding in the contents of the volume inseparable 
portions which could not have come from the alleged author ; 
such as misstatements of facts that he must have known, or 
facts betraying a later date or a different residence. In the 
last case, however, it is not enough to point out a supposed 
improbability, but a real incompatibility. It is also n 
to the validity of the objection to shew that all theories of 
occasional emendation or interpolation are absolutely inad- 
missible, - Nothing less will satisfy the course of a judicial 
investigation. 

Of these three possible courses, the first and simplest is not 
even attempted. Unfortunately for the objectors, the whole 
sweep of testimony points only to Moses. Not the slightest 
hint can be ferreted out from any quarter, in the course of 
ages, implying that any other than Moses was responsible for 
our present Pentateuch as a whole. : 

The second course has been almost equally given up. Super- 
cilious and contemptuous dismissals of the claims of these 
witnesses are abundant enough; but a calm and manly exami- 
nation and refutation of these claims in comparison with such 
testimony as that on which the writings of Josephus, Tacitus, 
or Thucydides are received as genuine,—where is it to be 
found? Nowhere. Nothing would better disclose the unfair- 
ness of the objections than the attempt. 

The actual argument is reduced chiefly to the third method. 
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It is the application of what is called “the higher criticism” to 
the contents of the volume. It comprises a considerable variety 
of material, collected with an industry that is out of all pro’ 
tion to the logic, and presented with an air of assurance which 
lacks only a valid basis to be truly formidable. As matter of 
fact, it comprises much that is unsupported, considerable that 
is irrelevant, and some things which, though bearing on the 
point, are entirely indecisve. None of them, as we shall endea- 
vour to shew, are insuperable objections to the view received 
on testimony. 

The objections may be classed as positive, negative, and 
irrelevant. 

1. Positive objections, Statements and allusions in the 
Pentateuch alleged to be incompatible with its having been 
written by Moses. 

(i.) Here belongs the attempt once made to shew that the 
Pentateuch contained numerous palpable errors in its statement 
of Egyptian customs. This effort, of which Von Bohlen was 
the leading exponent (in his work published in 1835, Die 
Genesis erliutert), now deserves mentioning only for complete- 
ness of enumeration. Had that ill-fated author made good his 
attempt, it certainly would have been a valid disproof of the 
compusition of the Pentateuch by Moses; inasmuch as such 
glaring errors would have been incompatible with the know- 
ledge which Moses, as a resident of Egypt, must have had of 
that country. As matter of fact, the attack was so completely 
demolished in every particular as to result in a remarkable 

roof of the minute accuracy of the sacred volume, and to 
bevbins strongly corroborative of the received view. Hengsten- 
berg’s reply is too well known to require mention. 

(i) It has been all that there are “certain arithmetical 
errors in the narrative,” which are unquestionably inconsistent 
with the ascription of the whole Pentateuch to a contemporane- 
ous author.* In view of the abundant replies which have 
been made to this class of objections, we shall deal with them 
but briefly now, and only as they affect the question of the 
contemporaneousness of the composition.t 

To the chief of these objections—that a nation of 600,000 
warriors, implying more than 2,000,000 souls, could not have 
sprung from the alleged ancestry—the Bible furnishes its own 
sufficient answer when it specifies ten generations (1 Chron. 

~® Such is even Canon Stanley's inconsiderate assent to the computations of 
Colenso, Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church (Am. ed.), p. 567. 
t For a fuller statement of our views (though brief) we refer to a criti- 
cisim on Colenso, in Vol. XX. of this Periodical, pp. 660-670. Dr A, Benisch 
has written on the whole the most satisfactory o more extended replies to 


Colenso which have fallen under our notice. are points of his argument 
which admit of improvement, 
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vii. 28-27) from Joseph to Joshua, and seven from Judah to 
Bezaleel. This fact alone removes all impossibility from the 
case. But other suggestions are at hand: Jacob certainly, 
before the descent to Egypt, had, like his father and grand- 
father, a large retinue of servants (Gen. xxx. 43; xxxil 5, 7. 
10), two of whom were the mothers of four of his sons. That 
the sons had servants of their own is not only probable, from 
the universal custom, but seems necessitated by the statement 
that Simeon and Levi (xxxiv. 25-29) captured the city of 
Sichem. That they must have heen accompanied on that occa- 
sion by their servants (as was Abraham by his three hundred 
and eighteen, xiv. 4), is so obvious that Knobel does not hesi- 
tate to speak of it as done by “Simeon and Levi and their 
domestics” (mit ihren Leuten). But when Jacob and his 
family went down into Egypt, they went with “their flocks 
and their herds, and all that they have” (Gen. xlvii. 1, xlv. 10). 
The omission of these in the enumeration of the “seventy 
souls” (Exod. i. 5), was in accordance with the writer's evident 
principle to specify only the pure original stock of Jacob, a 
principle so rigidly adhered to that the sons’ wives are not 
included in the list. This retinue and their offspring becoming 
identified with the fortunes of Israel in Egypt, must, from the 
necessity of the case, have been fully incorporated with them. 
Besides, we know incidentally that there were intermarriages 
with Egyptians. Joseph bad married the daughter of Poti- 
phar. Moses himself had an Ethiopian or Cushite wife (Num. 
xii. 1), supposed by the majority of commentators to be a dif- 
ferent person from Zipporah. We are told (Lev. xxiv. 10) of 
“the son of an Israelitish woman, whose father was an 
tian.” And we find, even, that there was a mixed multitude” 
(Exod. xii. 38, Num. xi. 4), which went up from Egypt with 
the children of Israel. And, moreover, there was a special 
rovision in the fundamental law of the nation for incorporat- 
ing the circumcised stranger with the-chosen people (Exod. xii. 
48, 49; Lev. xix. 33, 34; Num. xv. 14-16; Deut. xxix. 11). 
All these considerations together leave no difficulty whatever 
in accounting for the alleged numbers. 

In close connection with this point, it has been asserted that 
the assembling and departure of this multitude of people is 
related to have been done in a manner incompatible with a 
personal knowledge ; that it is too hurried. But the objection 
overlooks the real facts of the case. The narrative has fur- 
nished all the necessary elements to form a satisfactory and - 
consistent account. First, and chiefly, there is a leader, who, 
judged by whatever standard, must have been a great and 
competent commander. Secondly, the scheme of rescue, even 
to some of its details, such as the consultation with the elders 
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the series of miracles, and the provision of money, jewellery, 
endl suisse; rin laid bifiows -hles etaes bn geah deste dios 
to Egypt (Exod. iii). Next is related the actual consultation 
with the elders (chap. iv.) on his arrival, with a full statement 
of the grand scheme. Next begin the interviews with Pharaoh 
(chap. v.), the intent of which was from the first made known 
to the whole people by bitter experience (v. 8, 20, &&.), and 
was again distinctly stated to them by Moses, before the com- 
mencement of the miracles. Then follow the series of chas- 
tisements, which, from the indications of time connected with 
them, must have occupied at least several weeks, perhaps 
months. At length comes the destruction of the first-born 

which, as Moses was forewarned (xi. 1-8), was to be the si 

of departure. The exodus was to take place on the 14th ; and 
the final order of preparation was given at some time previous 
to the 10th day of the same month (xii. 3), an order including 
the arrangements for sudden departure on the night of the 
14th of Nisan (xii. 11). These are the distinct statements of 
narrative ; and the attempt of Dr Colenso to bring all this pre- 
paration within “twelve hours,” on the strength of our English 
version “this night” (for “the same night”) in Exod. xii. 12, 
simply exhibits an ignorance of the Hebrew idiom in the use 
of THI, which a consultation of Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon 


would at once have dispelled.* It is not at all inconsistent 
with human nature, or the well-known traits of this people, 
that, when at the last moment they were hurriedly driven out 
of Egypt, especially from the capital where Pharaoh dwelt, 
their bread should hes been unleavened, and their food not 
prepared. The final hurry would have been more urgent at 
the capital. There is no reason, however, to understand that 
they were all congregated at Rameses. Various circumstances 
in the narrative, as well as repeated statements that they were 
driven out of “ Egypt,” imply that they were widely di 

over the country. That they went out in varions consolidated 
bodies is somewhat clearly stated in Exod. xii. 41, 51, of which 
bands the principal one, including Moses and the elders, and 
therefore termed pre-eminently “the children of Israel,” would 
have departed directly from the capital. So ample is the time 
allowed for the subsequent march that we find (comp. Num. 
xxxiii. 8 and Exod. xvi. 1) a whole month to have elapsed be- 





* In defining the word fTf the ‘Lexicon says, “in historical narrative, that 

. 
which has just been mentioned is regarded as t.” Examples given are 
Gen. vii. iL, Exod. xix. 1, both past periods, of its r onal reference 
are Lev, xxiii. 14, 21, where it is joined with DYN. and in verse 6th of the same 


chapter, where it stands alone, meaning in all these cases simply “ the same.” 
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tween the «oar from Rameses and that from Elim, a dis- 
tance probably not much more than a hundred miles.* 

A testimony to the completeness of preparation is undoubtedly 
found in the very word DW (Exod. xiii. 18, Eng. version 


“harnessed”), on which an attempt has been made to raise an 
objection. Mvudern commentators are nearly unanimous here 
in rejecting the specific meaning “armed ;” and, though with 
some diversity in detail, agreed in finding the declaration of a 
somewhat thorough preparation for the march. The clue to 
its meaning, as niniiller suggests, is found in its inter- 
changeable use with Dy2m, of which the known meaning is 


“ girt about the loins,” and thus in a state of readiness for some 
effort ; thus compare Num. xxxii. 32, with Josh. i. 14, and Josh. 
iv. 12, with iv. 13. The Septuagint translates the word sigwvor 
in Josh. i. 14, and doxevacuéivw in Josh. iv. 12. And though 
the Vulgate invariably translates armati, supported by Aquila 
and Symmachus and many of the fathers, the somewhat general 
consent of modern scholars is expressed by the broader terms 
“ equipped, geriistet, parati.”+ 

We shall but allude, for completeness of statement, to cer- 
tain other objections of the same nature, which have been 
already sufficiently answered elsewhere : alleged oversights or 
incompatibilities, which it is asserted imply a later fabrication. 
We would add that if the supposed oversights are real, this 
Peta was certainly a very sorry bungler in the art of 
abrication, and he found a still sorrier set of dupes in the whole 
nation who elevated him to Moses’s seat, and for hundreds of 
years reverentially received his foolish utterances, But, in 
truth, nearly all the arithmetical difficulties raised by Dr 
Colenso are not contradictions, impossibilities, or incompati- 
bilities ; they are simply unexplained or incomplete statements, 
in which no difficulty at all might have been seen if the writer 
had furnished one wanting link, and from which now all diffi- 
culty vanishes when some admissible supposition is supplied. 
The statements that Moses addressed all Israel, and that the 
congregation assembled within the court of the tabernacle, are 
relieved from being the most stupid of fictions by the simplest 
of explanations, viz., that as Israel was organised as thoroughly 





* In illustration of this great event, Stanley alludes to “ the sudden retreat 
of a whole nomadic people, 400,000 Tartars, under cover of a single night, from 
the confines of Russia into their native deserts, as late as the c the last 
century.”—History of the Jewish Church, p. 137. 

t Gesenius gives, “ acres, strenui, alacres ad pugnandum,” which Keil adopts. 
Fiirst very widely, “ accincti, parati, instracti, armati.” Knobel, “ in organ 
bands.” Ewald revives an old view of Theodotion, “in five divisions,” as from 


won, Jive, or a supposed Worn. 
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as any modern army, Moses, in addressing them, had only to 
= as does any modern general, and communicate th 

is inferior officers (as indicated Deut. xxvii. 1, 9, 14)} and 
that the ——- could be, and often was assembled repre- 
sentatively —a proved by instances in which “ the elders” 
are identified with the congregation and “the children of 
Israel” (Exod. xii. 3, 21, 28 ; xix. 7,8; Deut. v. 1, 2,3 ; Lev. ix. 
1, 5, 23, 24).* The sup impossible duty of the priest “to 
carry” the offal and ashes of the sacrifice without the camp 
(Lev. iv. 11, 12), becomes perfectly feasible by merely under- 
standing the word N°S‘7 in its legitimate sense “remove,” or 


“ cause to go forth.” Besides, the encampment consisted of five 
distinct camps (Num. i, ii., x.), one of which comprised the 
Levites alone. The specific direction for cleanliness in tie 
camp (Deut. xxiii, 12-14), which has been cited as requiring an 
impossibility, is shewn by the context to refer to the milita 
— of a future warfare in the promised land, where a mu 
smaller number of persons was to be concerned; while the 
sanitary arrangements of the wilderness, in this respect, are not 
preserved in the narrative, but must of course have met the 
emergency. The method, very likely, was the same, except in 
the picnia traversed ; such is now the common custom of 
Asiatics. The Punjaub Sanitary Report for 1862 says, that 
“In our jails all our refuse is buried in the garden, and being 
rapidly decomposed . . . . no inconvenience is experienced” ; 
and the writer specifies the general custom as being conformed 
to the supposed custom of the Israelites.+ 

The objection that lambs enough for the ver could not 
have been procured in the wilderness is sufficiently answered 
by the facts, first, that the law was enacted primarily for per- 
manent observance in the settled home, and irrespective of that 
protracted wandering ; that we do not know whether it was 
observed in the wilderness after the sojourn at Sinai, or was 
superseded, like circumcision ; and that, if it was kept, in an 
emergency a single lamb might suffice for a large number of 
persons, simply for a memorial observance. God never exacted 
impossibilities, and in some cases even then, waved ceremonial 
regulations, as when (Lev. x. 4) the Levites entered the sanc- 
tuary to remove the corpses of Nadab and Abihu, and as in the 
marked case of circumcision. And, whereas, from the nature 
of the case we infer (and Colenso admits, Part I. p. 91) that 
such of the observances as hinged upon harvest gatherings must 





* It is not asserted that this is always the case. The word F77Y, like 
a 
very common! reo the people as a body. The context must determine. 


T Cited by w in his reply to Colenso, p. 91. 
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have lain in abeyance, we find also, in Deut. xii. 8, 9, and Amos 
v. 25, 26, intimations that there was, in practice, a large devia- 
tion from the law of sacrifices, 

This, too, is a sufficient answer to the question how the small 
number of the priests in the wilderness could sprinkle the blood 
of so many paschal lambs, and how it could be done in the court 
of the tabernacle. If at any time the number of priests was 
then inadequate to their work, what difficulty in supposing an 
arrangement similar to what was admitted and commended in 
the time of Hezekiah, when the priests being “ too few,” were 
aided in their functions by “their brethren the Levites” 
(2 Chron. xxix. 34), and the course of Solomon, who, findi 
the one altar inadequate to his sacrifice, consecrated and us 
another (2 Chron. vii. 7). These suppositions are perfectly 
admissible, being suggested by the sacred volume itself, and in 
full analogy with its spirit and method. 

Several other peculiarities of number, which have been cited 
as objections, are disposed of by easy suppositions. The exact 
correspondence of the numbers of the poll-tax (Exod. xxxviii. 25, 
26) and that of the census or military muster within six months 
following (Num. i. 1-46), taken in connection with the proxi- 
mity of time, points conclusively to the identity of the reckon- 
ing; and may be err aanigs either that the poll-tax registr 
was used for the military census so soon following, or (wit 
Benisch) that the free-will offerings of the people (Ex. xxxv. 
5-9, 20-29), being even more than was needed for the taber- 
nacle (xxxvi. 5-7), were made to take the place of the poll-tax, 
which was destined for the same purpose (xxx. 16), the product 
of the poll-tax being (as matter of fact) identified with “the 
offering” (chap. xxxviil. 24, 29).* 

It is objected that the number of the first census must be 
fictitious, from the great disproportion of families, e.g. Dan’s 
descendants numbering 62,000 (Num. ii. 26), though but one 
son is mentioned at the descent to Egypt, and the descendants 
of Levi's three sons numbering but 22,000. To which we reply, 
that the simple disproportion between the families is of no 
account ; as great a disproportion as one to three, or to nine, 
may continually be found, for example, among the descendants 
of the first settlers of New England. The only question is, are 
the individual numbers impossible? The small number of 
Levi's descendants requires no explanation, even if it had been 
far smaller. The large number of Dan’s descendants would be 
fully explained if the narrative had stated that Dan had other 





* Dr Benisch supposes that from the superabundant offering enough was 
taken (and made into hooks) to wag Oe amount of silver to the exact amount 
which the prescribed poll-tax would have produced; the sums thus agreeing, 
because they were made to agree. 
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sons afterwards born in Egypt, and reckoned in the family of 
Hushim (as was sometimes done, 1 Chron. xxviii. 11), and blessed 
with large families, or that he hada large retinue of servants 
to include in his tribe, or that he had daughters whose offspring 
were reckoned in the family of Hushim. We add in passing, 
that however regular the movement of population on a large 
scale under the same influences, nothing is more capricious 
in limited sections and in exceptional circuinstances; and 
there can be no better evidence that the numbers in the 
Pentateuch are not “fixed up,” than the diversity of the 
amounts given. 

A remaining arithmetical question is : How could the num- 
ber of first-born sons (Num. iii. 43) be but 22,273, when the 
fighting men amounted to 603,550,—a proportion of but one 
in forty-two, and requiring, at first sight, the supposition that 
every mother had forty-two sons? The peculiar disproportion 
at once suggests to a fair mind some limitations not here 
expressed ; just as a foreigner who should read the United 
States conscription law and then observe the meagre results of 
the draft in many, or even all, sections of the country, before 
declaring the latter to be fictitious, would do well to consider 
whether there might not be certain principles of limitation 
followed by the medical inspectors which are not found in the 
letter of the law. In this instance the difficulty is to decide 
what is the principle. “All the first-born males” may be 
fairly understood, with reference to the avowed object of the 
census, to mean all who were subject to the law of redemption, 
or possibly (with Benisch) all who would be liable to the taber- 
nacle service. Two circumstances in the narrative point some- 
what clearly to the belief that this could have been but part 
of the whole number: (1.) The origin of the scheme—God 
having appropriated the first-born of Israel when he destroyed 
the first-born of t; but the slain first-born of Egypt 
evidently did not include those who were themselves heads of 
families, but only the first-born in the several families (Exod. 
xii. 29, 30). (2.) The redemption-money actually paid fur the 
excess of the first-born over the number of the Levites (Num. 
iii. 46, 47), was that which was previously required (Lev. 
xxvii. 6) for the redemption of persons Mis siz years old. 
This last fact has given rise to the theory of Baumgarten, that 
only those of five years and under were included, reinforced by 
Bunsen’s suggestion that children of that age were by sur- 
rounding tribes devoted to destruction. The other fact gives 
rise to a limitation of Kurtz, which certainly seems warranted, 
that in the census of the first-born those were not included 
who had families of their own. Kurtz argues that, oriental 
marriages taking place on the average as early as the fifteenth 
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or sixteenth year,* this would give to a population of 600,000 
males over twenty years of age, some 200,000 under fifteen ; 
and the 22,273 first-born would be about one in nine of this 
number,—a proportion not incredible in itself, but ibly 
already reduced by rejecting the various deformed and blem- 
ished ones, who being incapacitated for the sacred office, there- 
fore could not require a substitute or a redemption. These 
suppositions, consistent with the narrative, and even suggested 
by it, are sufficient to explain the smallness of the number. 
Any man who should take the general terms of the United 
States Conscription Act, and compare with it the results of the 
first draft, without taking into account the previous million 
volunteers, or knowing the manifold grounds of medical ex- 
emption, might make the facts sadly unhistorical by the 
“ “aed criticism.” + 

one of the alleged arithmetical difficulties carry with them 
more than a superficial force. An objection which, at its highest 
point, only inquires how can this be, is annihilated by the sug- 
gestion of any possible mode. 

(iii) It is affirmed that the narrative contains grave errors 
in its representations and implications concerning the “ wilder- 
ness,” and therefore could not have been written by Moses. 

This class of objections, like the previous one, is only an 
appeal to our ignorance of the facts. It is a blow in the dark. 
It is no counter-proof, squarely meeting the place and time ; 
but an inference from the state of the country more than three 
thousand years later, and that exaggerated in the description. 

The recklessness with which these allegations are made by 
some writers, is well illustrated by the statement of Colenso, 
that the law prescribing an offering of turtle-doves or young 

igeons “could not have been written by Moses, but must have 

en composed at a later age,” in Canaan, because “in the 
desert it would have been equally impossible for rich or poor 
to procure them.” To omit all other reply, it is not only 
true that the pigeon is a cosmopolite, and is found in the 
countries on both sides of the wilderness (in Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Palestine), but travellers distinctly mention its occurrence 
in this very region. In the heart of the Peninsula, before 


* So also Bunsen, Bibelwerk, vol. i. p. 161. 

+ Dr Benisch’s explanation that it includes only those fit for tabernacle 
service (viz. between the ages of thirty and fifty years) seems hardly consistent 
with the statement of Num. iii. 39, 43, “from one month old;” and the limi- 
tation of Baumgarten and Bunsen to five years of age, hardly compatible with 
the phrase “ from one month old and u ,” as it appears in other instances 








throughout the chapter, though it might be taken as a brief designation of one 
of four classes enumerated in Lev. xxvii. 3-7. Bunsen reasons that such a 
limitation would be understood from a knowledge of the surrounding heathen 
custom of Gung Somes children to Moloch. 

Pentateuch, part i, pp. 188, 189. 
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reaching Sinai, Miss Martineau “saw a many pigeons ;”* 
Mr om saw “a — of birds, on wien 2 am pa the 
day of crossing el-Tih ;”+ and Robinson found the ruins o« 
Abdeh (Eboda) “the resort of a multitude of pigeons, which 
flew out in a cloud.” f 

On this subject, however, objectors usually deal in vague and 
general denials, They broadly assert the physical features of 
the wilderness to be such as must have rendered it impossible 
to lead so great a company through it to Palestine. 

In considering the objection drawn from the condition of the 
wilderness, two preliminary considerations are to be borne in 
mind : first, the journey through the wilderness, led by Moses, 
is one of the settled historic facts. It took place somehow, and 
with a large body of people. It is to be explained, not denied. 
Secondly, the event may be fairly classed, on the lowest view, 
with the great and difficult achievements, like Hannibal's 
entrance into Italy, or the grand military combinations of 
Napoleon. It is useless to conceal difficulties, which the nar- 
rative itself makes so prominent and memorable. With these 
preliminary words, we proceed to shew that the objection limps 
on every foot. 

(1.) Nothing can be made of the term “ wilderness,” which 
is in Scripture applied to this whole region. The Hebrew 
12% signifies a “pasture land,” not a region of sand. As 
matter of fact, in the supposed track of the Israelites, sand 
deserts without vegetation are the exception.§ This will be 
more fully shewn presently. 

(2.) It is an unfounded opinion that the Scriptures them- 
selves describe this whole region as utterly desolate. In the 
last resort Dr Colenso repeatedly falls back on allusions to 
“the t and terrible wilderness,’ “where there was no 
water” (Deut. viii. 15; Num. xx. 4,5; Jer. ii. 6). || But the 
Bible applies these statements to limited portions of the way. 
It is fn of one place only before reaching Sinai (the uncer- 
tain place Rephidim, Exod. xvii. 1), “ there was no water there.” 
The desert which is described in Deut. i. 19 as great and 
terrible, we are told in the same verse, was after leaving Horeb 
by way of the mountain of the Amorites, as they came to 
Kades Barnea. The “evil place,” where there was no water 
to drink (Num. xx. 4, 5), was (ver. 1) at this same Kadesh, in 
‘the desert of Zin. So in Deut. viii. 19, the writer makes the 
place distinct, by describing it as the place of the fiery serpents 
—the same general region again (Num. xxi. 4, 5) encountered 





* Miss Martineau’s Journal, quoted in G. 8. Drew’s reply to Colenso, p. 66. 
Drew's Reply, p. 66. $ Robinson’s Researches, vol. i. P. 
See Drew’s ‘Ireatise, p. 58. {| Colenso, Part i. pp. 120, 128, 132, 134, 
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after leaving Hor to compass Edom by the Red Sea, that is, as 
they returned a. their track. The description in Jer. ii. 6 
is a graphic singling out of the worst horrors of the way, with- 
out a definite statement of localities ; although, as Benisch 
maintains, the use of the technical word M37 may be a speci- 


fication of this same Ghor. So far from describing the whole 
region traversed as being so utterly desolate, the Scriptures 
abundantly indicate the contrary. ere is mention of a brook 
with running water at Sinai (Deut. ix. 21; Exod. xxxii. 20); 
a natural supply of water in “the wilderness of Moab” (Num. 
xxi. 13-18) ; wells at Elim (Exod. xv. 27); bitter water at 
Marah (xv. 1); special arrangements with two tribes on the 
way for water and food (Deut. ii. 28, 29); and the same pro- 
po made to a third; a similar proposal afterward rejected 
y the Amorites and Moabites (xxiii. 5), shewing the careful 
consideration of the whole subject. The same foresight ap 
in the proposal of Moses to Hobab to accompany sa (Num. 
x. 29-32) in their future encampments, that “thou mayest be 
to us instead of eyes,” 7.¢. as Rosenmiiller suggests, that he may 
guide them to places where there were pasturage and fountains. 
The immediate exercise of that care is shewn in the same 
chapter (ver. 33), when the ark preceded them “to search out 
a resting-place for them.” 

Furthermore, all the incidental allusions to this region imply 
that it was not the Sahara that we are asked to believe. 
Abraham was able to pass from Palestine to Egypt (probably 
through the northern portion), and to return with all his riches 
of servants and sheep and oxen and asses and camels (Gen. 
xii. 16). Jacob made the same journey with all his flocks and 
herds (xlvi. 6 ; xlvii. 1). Moses pastured Jethro’s flocks in the 
region around Sinai, and there first met his wife by a well 
(Exod. ii. 16). We find Abraham in the eastern part of the 
peninsula, dwelling between Kadesh and Shur (Gen. xx. 1), 
among the Philistines—a people with a king, court, and army. 
In the same region Isaac found an abode when there was a 
famine in Palestine (xxvi. 1), and dwelt there with flocks and 
herds (ver. 14), finding a productive soil (ver. 12) and wells of 
water (ver. 18-22). Amraphel carried his conquests, and there- 
fore his army, to Paran and to Kadesh (xiv. 6, 7), stations of 
the Israelites (Num. xiii. 26). The same wilderness of Paran 
became the home of Ishmael (Gen. xxi. 21). While at Kadesh 
(Exod. xiii. 26), Moses speaks of “ the inhabitants of the land,” 
evidently of the surrounding region. The Amalekites, whose 
home was on the border of Canaan, fell on the rear of Israel at 
Rephidim (Exod. xvii. 8; Deut. xxv. 18) in the neighbourhood 
of Sinai. The force was. evidently large, and must have crossed 
the worst portion of the desert. Pharaoh evidently viewed the 
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ourney of Israel as possible ; for he refused permission to go 
three days’ march into the wilderness, unless they left their 
women and children (Exod. x. 10, 12), or at least their flocks 
(ver. 24) behind. Moses also mentions “ how we passed in the 
midst of the nations which ye passed by” (Deut. xxix. 16). 
The Bible nowhere describes this region im terms inconsistent 
with its own narrative. 

(3). It is a gross exaggeration to describe the whole Sinaitic 
peninsula at the present day as a scene of utter desolation, 
destitute of the means of subsistence for animals and men. In 
the eagerness to carry a point, certain intense statements of 
travellers concerning particular localities (and often in un- 
favourable seasons) have been sweepingly applied to the whole 
yee A careful inspection of its geography in connection 
with the daily journal of some accurate traveller, like Robin- 
son, will at once dispel these broad assertions. The desolation, 
though great, is not total—nothing like it. 

The present caravan route to Mecca, over which five thou- 
sand pilgrims annually pass in a body, lies directly through the 
whole length of the most desert — of the peninsula.* 
Stanley, whose general statements have been quoted with much 
effect to prove the utter desolation of the desert, also informs 
us that “bare as the surface of the desert is, yet the thin 
clothing of vegetation is seldom entirely withdrawn, especially 
the aromatic shrubs on the hill-sides”; and that “springs, 
whose sources are fur the most part high up in the mountain 
clefts, occasionally sending down into the wadys rills of water,” 
and surrounded by tracts of vegetation, “occur at such frequent 
intervals that, after leaving Suez, there is at least one such spot 
in each successive day’s journey.” hag notices four per- 
rennial brooks: at Wady el-Ain, Salaka, Hibran, Feiran.{ Mr 
Drew, a recent and careful observer, remarks: “‘ Bare and 
barren plains,’ ‘entire desolation,’ &c., are descriptions ridicu- 
lously unsuitable to immense portions of the 18,000 square 
miles which are comprised in the surface of this country, and 
especially to that portion in which thirty-eight of the forty 

ears of the wanderings were passed. In the configuration and 
ane of its surfaves, and indeed in all its physical character- 
istics, the peninsula includes regions of the most varied cha- 
racter. In some parts no waste places can exceed its arid and 
dreary barrenness ; in others, it is fertile, abundantly watered, 
and romantic in the beauty and even magnificence of its pros- 





* Stanley gives this number. —Sinai and Palestine, p. 26. Mr Stephea gives 
the number that left Caira in the caravan which he saw, at 30,000.—Travels in 


E Vol. L. p. 171. 
Sinai and Palestine, pp. 23, 19. t Ibid. p. 19. 
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pects.”* He instances ially as of the latter description 
the Paran highlands, which probably may have been occupied 
for many years by the Israelites; and he sustains his general 
statement by ample quotations from his own journal and that 
of Miss Martineau. the latter traveller informs us that “there 
is abundant rain in the peninsula, usually in December and 
January.”+ Mr Stephens, who visited Sinai apparently as late 
as March, tells us that there was rain there twice during his 
brief stay, and on leaving he was, the same night, overtaken by 
a rainstorm, that fell in perfect torrents during the evening and 
night.{ Dr Robinson was assured by the Arab guides that 
“in those any when there is plenty of rain, grass springs wp 
over the whole face of the desert § 

As the proof of general statements is found in details, let us 
follow the general track of the Israelites, with brief notices 
from the careful Robinson, mostly in his own language: At 
Ayoun Mousa (the Wells of Moses), opposite Suez, he found 
seven fountains of brackish water, and ruins of a former vil- 
lage; next day, a small quantity of sweet water at Abu 
Suweirah ; the same day the fountain Hawarah (Marah), a 
basin six or eight feet in diameter, and two feet deep, flowin 
with bitter, brackish water—and the “cup of Sudr” lying o 
the route. (In the first half of this distance, between Ayoun 
Mousa and Wady Sudr, a space still swept by sand-storms, 
Drew mentions two miles of mounds covered with rich green 
tufts, and a large flock of gazelles seen through the sand- 
storm.) Half an hour further is a small fertile plain, with a 
rich loam and abundant vegetation, cultivated by the modern 
Arabs ; two hours further, wady Ghurundel (Elim, probably), 
with numerous shrubs, ling acacias, tamarisks, and small 
ge pong with fountains of water and a running brook near 

y ;|| the following day, wady Useit, with a few palm-trees and 
a little water standing in holes; wady Thal, with shrubs, 
acacias, a few palm-trees, holes of brackish water, and two 
gazelles in sight ; wady Taiyibeh, a fine valley with many trees 
and a little water, and near it a large plain with many shrubs, 
a bitter fountain (el Murkhah), and a reservoir of rain-water 
not far distant ; wady Humr, with fresh herbs and shrubs, and 
traces of recent running water; and later yet, “an extensive 





* Drew's Examination of Colenso, p. 66 ¢ Ibid. 

t Stephen’s Egypt, &c., vol.i. p. 240; ii. p. 10. Stanley also encountered 
a “sharp rain-storm” in wady Sayal.—Sinai, p. 79. 

§ Researches, vol. i. p. 172. 

|| Other travellers speak much more enthusiastically of this valley : “a mile 
broad and full of trees,” Burckhardt ; “ a glorious ” where “ we reposed in 
-_ = as ourselves,” Tischendorf.—Kurtz’s History of Old Covenant, vol. 
1 p- . . 
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plain with many shrubs,” of at least six different kinds, and 
good pasturage for the camels. In this vicinity is the almost 
undoubted encampment by the Red Sea (Ras Selimeh) ; the 
plain, shut in by a wall of rocks, stretches out three or four 
miles in length and three-fourths of a mile in width along the 
shore.* From wady Taiyibeh, however, Robinson deviated 
from the probable track of the Israelites to visit the old 
tian ruins and inscriptions of Surabit el-Khadim, finding as he 
proceeded excellent water in a side valley (while — 
spread out into a broad plain sprinkled over with herbs), see- 
ing a flock of sheep and goats pastured in wady Suwuk, and a 
wild goat on the rocks above. The next day he entered a wide 
valley (Khumileh), with many shrubs on each side and abun- 
dant inscriptions ; he soon came to an open space and another 
valley, both containing an unusual number of Seyal trees; 
then to a side valley ([bn Sukr) with good water; at about 
noon, to “a great sloping plain, several miles in breadth, 
covered with tufts of herbs, furnishing abundant > 
seasons when rain falls,” where a part of the Tawarah 
were encamped ; at three o'clock, to still another plain with 
many shrubs ; and at evening he procured good water at a 
spring near the encampment.” From that point during the 
remainder of the approach to Sinai, he found no necessity to 
make any special provision for water, although it had been for 
two years a season of great drought in the peninsula.t 
Returning to the probable course of the Israelites, from the 
encampment by the Red Sea, a shadeless march of twelve 
miles across the plain of Murkhah (the su “ Wilderness 
of Sin”), and most likely the exhaustion of their supplies would 
give rise to complaints and to the despondency which God 
thenceforth relieved by the supply of manna (Exod. xvi.). The 
further stations on the way to Sinai are uncertain. If Doph- 
kah be Seetzen’s el-Tabbakkha in wady Mokatteb, and Alush 
be, as Bunsen thinks, wady Feiran.t—both which valleys in- 
vited their steps, —these marches were, for many miles, through 
a comparatively fertile region. The wady Feiran, capcially, 
is a delightful region, according to the testimony of all travel- 
lers. It has a fertile soil, a perennial brook, abundance of 
trees, shrubs, and even flowers. Robinson says, “It is well 
watered, and has gardens of fruit and palm trees."§ Lepsius 
mentions it as “a fertile oasis, abounding in wood and water,” 
where “we walked on soft black earth, obliged to defend our- 








* Kurtz’s History of the Old Covenant, vol. iii. p. 19. 
T Researches, vol. i. pp. 120, 124. we 
t The name Alush is perhaps cent in Wady Osch, somewhat to the 
north. § Researches, vol. i. p. 126. 
VOL. XIII..—NO. L. 3G 
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selves with our arms from the overhanging leafy branches, and 
we heard singing birds warbling in the thick foliage.”* The 
wady es-Sheikh, the longest and broadest valley of the penin- 
sula, connected with a multitude of side valleys, well watered 
for a considerable portion of the year, and containing many 
tracts of meadow land, and a large number of tarfah trees,t 
would then bring them to the plain of er-Rahah, at the very 
foot of Mount Sinai. Rephidim cannnot be identified, but 
ight have been some point in es-Sheikh. The plain of er- 
two and a half miles long, joined at right angles by the 
great wady es-Sheikh, and by numerous smaller valleys, lies 
directly in sight of Sinai, on the north, and so close to its 
abrupt wall that one can “touch” the mountain as he stands 
at its foot.t The whole situation so remarkably conforms to 
the requirements of the narrative, in regard to the encampment 
of Israel, as to be, in Stanley's view, a “strong argument, not 
merely of its identity with the scene, but of the scene itself 
having been described by an eye-witness.”§ The same impres- 
sion was made on Robinson and Smith.|} The whole western 
side of Mount St Catherine “is covered, like the wadys, with 
tufts of herbs and shrubs, furnishing abundant pasturage for 
the flocks of Bedawin, as well as for the troops of gazelles 
and mountain goats which haunt these wild retreats.”4[ On 
the mountain sides, and in the multitude of valleys, to any 
needful distance from the central encampment, the Israelites 
could find pasturage during their stay of several months. Here 
they could find acacia (shittim) wood for the tabernacle. By 
a three days’ journey, they could, if need be, hold communica- 
tion with the mining region, while they had silver and gold, 
besides their flocks, with which to purchase whatever they could 
not have transported from Egypt. 

It was on leaving Sinai that Moses requested Hobab to be 
their guide ; a precaution justified by the present condition of 
the region, since this two or three days’ travel is found by tra- 
vellers the most toilsome and discouraging part of their jour- 
ney.** After crossing wady Murrah, among the hills of drift- 
sand, it required all the skill of Robinson’s guide to keep the 
road, while Burckhardt’s lost the way.tt A ate the murmur- 





* Letters from Egypt, &c. (Bohn), p. 297. 

+ Kurtz's History of the Old Covenant, vol. iii. p. 69. 

t Robinson’s Researches, vol. i. pp. 131, 141. The es-Sufsafeh. Kurtz, 
following Laborde, Tischendorf, and even Ritter, still contends for the tradi- 
tional Jebel Musa as-the place of law-giving, and the Wady Sebayeh as the 
place of assemblage. But Stanley, with the arguments before him, on the spot, 
rejects it. § Sinai and Palestine, p. 42. 

|| Researches, vol. i. pp. 130, 141. P Ibid., p. 162. 
ae a —_ at ue ptr apg nennany of Hazeroth with Huderah. 

t be at el-Ain in statement is equally. true. 
tt Robinson's Suction vol. i, p. 222. — 
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ing for more substantial food, and the “ graves of lust” at Kib- 
roth Hattaavah. Kadesh Barnea is oebege not to be sought, 
with Robinson, at Ain el-Weibeh, but, according to recent dis- 
coveries, in wady Muweileh (Moillahi), where the Arab name 
still remains,* and a copious spring gushes from the rocks. 
The immediate plain around is nine or ten miles long, by five 
or six miles wide. In the intermediate region Robinson enu- 
merates seven springs of living water, known to run from the 
western mountain range into the valley of el-Arabah ;+ and 
though crossing it in a very dry season, he constantly men- 
tions the occurrence of dry water-courses, sometimes “ full of 
herbs,” and of trees, shrubs, grass, herbs, or vegetation in some 
form,{ besides learning from the Arabs that in rainy seasons 
grass springs up all over the desert. He learned the names of 
some ten Arab tribes now inhabiting the great western desert.§ 
Mr Drew, who crossed the desert from a different direction 
(north-west from Nukhl) to the same point, gives a similar 
though stronger representation. He mentions successively, in 
his daily journal, “continuous vegetation,” “extensive 
covered with vegetation,” “some acres under cultivation,” “a 
wady as fruitful and picturesque as Feiran, with grain growing 
on it, and birds singing,” “ patches of ground under cultiva- 
tion, and growing barley and oats,” and, further along, “ exten- 
sive field enclosures.” And of the whole region just north of 
where we incline to find Kadesh Barnea, he says, “the whole 
country was at one time evidently under cultivation.” |] 

This last mentioned region, it should be remembered, was 
the northern point of the Israelites’ residence during the chief 
part of their exile, some thirty-eight bg Here, most likely, 
they spread themselves over the land, cultivating the soil, and 

ing the most of their situation, Their sou terminus 
was the head of the Arabian Gulf, where were once the impor- 
tant cities Elath and Ezion-geber. Eastward, across the 
bah (Ghor), were the comparatively fertile lands of Edom and 
Moab. The whole north-eastern portion of the wilderness 
rises from the general plateau into an elevated and even moun- 
tainous region, not only capable of cultivation, and — 
still cultivated by the Arabs, but exhibiting marks of more 
ext€nsive former cultivation, with ruins of habitations, and 
even of cities. Did our limits permit, we could sustain this 
statement at large by extracts from Robinson’s journal. But 
we must dismiss the subject in few words. Commencing at a 
point some fifty miles south of Beersheba, we find such entries 





* So Knobel, Bunsen, Kurtz. + Researches, p. 268. 
{ Ibid., pp. 260, 261, 265 twice, 266, 267, 271, 274. He found the “desert” 
to cease man miles south of Kudes. 


|| Reply to Coleniso, pp. 58, 58. 
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as this: “Our tent was pitched near a shallow water-course, 
running off to wady el: Mayein,” “full of herbs, and shrubs, 
like most of the wadys we had ae and affording fine pas- 
ture for camels.” Three miles er, on a broad plain (wady 
Lussan), “ were a few remains of rude walls and foundations, 
which we regarded at the time as marking only the site of a 
former Arab encampment. But from the many similar remains 
which we saw along the road, I am now inclined to suppose 
that they may have belonged to the substructions of Lysa.” 
Then came an undulating, hilly country, and, some three miles 
from Lussan, the broad basin el-Muzeireah, which was full of 
herbs and vegetation, and seemed capable of tillage. Indeed, 
in several spots we saw traces of rude ploughing.” Thence he 
ascended to the top of another long sloping ridge, where “ vege- 
tation continued quite to the summit,” and camels were at pas- 
ture on the left. Then follow, during the same day, in rapid 
succession, three “broad and shallow water-courses, full of the 
shrub retem ;” the Jaifeh, very broad, and full of pasture, with 
many spots in it tilled and sown ; wady Retemat, a wide plain, 
with shrubs and retem ; another wady with many herbs, and 
at some distance beyond the eastern mountain, a large fountain 
with sweet running water (el-Ain) ; the well el-Birein, a little 
to the right of the way; the top of the pass (beyond wady 
Retemat) everywhere sprinkled with herbage, and opening on 
a large, gravelly plain, thickly covered in many parts with 
shrubs and coarse herbage ; after twenty minutes’ travel on this 
plain, several pits of bluish, brackish water, dug a few feet in 
a bed of blue clay, surrounded by an abundance of coarse bul- 
rushes and rank vegetation ; a wide gravelly plain, thinly 
covered with shrubs and herbage, divided by the deep gully 
wady el-Ain, which was bordered with grass, daisies, an other 
amall flowers ; after crossing the water-course, a broad tract of 
tolerably fertile soil, capable of tillage, and apparently once 
tilled, and across the whole tract were “the remains of long 
ranges of stone walls, which probably once served as the divi- 
sion of cultivated fields, and which obviously were not con- 
structed by the present race of inhabitants.”* The next day 
the aspect of the country continued to improve rapidly. Many 

tches of wheat and barley were passed uring the day ; gfass 
increased in the valleys, and herbs were sprinkled over the 
hills ; the songs of many birds were heard ; the country be- 
came more open, “ with broad, arable valleys, separated by low, 





* It is proper to add that Robinson calls this region, on the whole, “ barren 
and desolate in the extreme,” yet superior to what he had viously b 
and that there had been recent rains to start the vegetation. Still “ long ranges 
of low stone walls” speak for themselves. 
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swelling hills ;’ and at length the view opened on “a boundless 

lain, or slightly undulating tract, scomude the east, often sandy, 

ut everywhere sprinkled with shrubs and herbs, like a wady.” 
A little further along, Robinson found the ruins of the ancient 
city Eboda, with its foundations of houses, hewn stones, lime- 
stone quarry, columns, entablatures, and remains of a fortress. 
Around these are abundant remains of walls, enclosing fields 
once cultivated, some of them evidently designed to regulate 
the distribution of water, being built of masonry, six or eight 
feet thick. Here, as Robinson remarks, was once a numerous 
population ; “ but the desert has reassumed its rights, the hand 
of cultivation has been driven back; the race that dwelt here 
have perished, and their works now look abroad, in loneliness 
and silence, over the mighty waste.”* This place is some 
twenty-five miles south-west of Beersheba; and the country 
beyond continues to improve in character. 

Now this whole region must form part of the territory occu- 
by the Israelites during the chief part of the yous & ssa 

he sweeping charges of utter desolation are dissipated before a 
detail of It thus appears that the wilderness might be 
traversed, and, in parts, made habitable by large bodies of men. 

(4). It is a grave error to assume that the present condi- 
tion of this region is a fair index of its capacity or its former 

roductiveness. Men who know the difference between the 

gypt, Nubia, Sogdiana, Greece, Palestine of ancient and of 
modern times, should require no admonition against such a 
rash assumption. One who has witnessed the drying of foun- 
tains produced by a diminution of the forests in any mountain- 
ous country, or who has seen how deeply the drifting sands of 
Egypt buried Memphis for centuries, out of sight and out of 
knowledge, will be slow to assert that the present condition of 
this peninsula indicates its state three thousand years ago 5 
especially if we know that among the mountains there 
actually been a great destruction of the forests, and that drift- 
ing sand-storms are perpetually blowing across the eastern and 
the western portions of the peninsula. 

In the present instance, we have facts to sustain a reasonable 
supposition. Very considerable changes are known to have 
taken place throughout this whole region. There is, for ex- 
ample, no doubt that the gulf of Suez extended much further 
north ; Dr Robinson observed evident marks of ——— fill- 
ing up of this portion of the Red Seat Indeed, there are 
reasons, both historic and scientific, for believing that the gulf 





* The above statements are found in Robinson’s Researches, vol. i. p; 
272-284. 
t Researches, vol. i. p, 71. 
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of Suez once extended north-west to the Bitter Lakes.* Dr 
Beke, of the Geographical Society, testifies to a gradual change 
of the shore-line of the Red both on the African and 
the Arabian coast, and to the fact that the Persian Gulf is 
known to be becoming shallower and more limited in extent ; 
and he believes that the geological changes of the region will 
be hereafter considered sufficient to affect materially the phy- 
sical condition of the region.t The ancient harbour of Kylsma, 
near Suez, is now buried in sand. There was once a flourish- 
ing port, with large business connections at Abu Selimeh on 
the eastern coast of the Red Sea, not far from the Israelites’ 
second encampment; an important position, says Lepsius, long 
before the time of Moses.$ At Surabit el-Khadim, twenty-five 
miles east of this point, in the interior, there are ruins of an 
ancient Egyptian colony, including a temple, excavations in the 
rock, blocks of stone covered with hieroglyphics, among which 
are the names of several Egyptian kings; while the region 
around contains remains of ancient mining operations, and 
traces of smelting furnaces.§ Further along, to the south-east, 
the waddy Mokatteb is covered with thousands of ancient 
inscriptions ; and its excavations, mine-shafts, and ruins also 
contain the names of Egyptian kings.|| These things, says 
Stanley, imply a degree of intercourse between t and the 
peninsula, of which all other traces have long ceased.{ Similar 
inscriptions are found in a multitude of valleys between Suez 
and Sinai, extending to the very base of Sinai and covering the 
summit of Serbal. It is well known that from the fourth cen- 
tury for a considerable'time there was an episcopal see in the 
region of Sinai, and the seat of the bishop was in the city of 
Pharan, in the present wady Feiran. Robinson recognises it as 
an unquestionable fact that during that time a very consider- 
able Christian population existed in the peninsula, and at the 
same time a body of Saracens or Ishmaelites, numerous enough 
at length to overpower and expel them.** Meanvvhile there is 
eee evidence that the acacia trees on the mountains have 

n, to a considerable extent, destroyed not only by natural 
influences, but by the charcoal trade of the peninsula}+ Ritter 
reasonably maintains that there must have been a greater 





oo History of the Old Covenant, vol. ii. p. 366 Stanley’s Sinai, 
p. 66. 
Tt Quoted in Dr Cumming’s ‘‘ Moses Right,” p. 135. 
Letters from carps p. 305. P 
Ritter’s Erdkan vol. xiv. p. 793. Robinson’s Researches, vol. i. 
p’ 113. Lepsius’s Letters, pp. 301, 302, 
i Ibid. J Stanley’s Sinai, p. 289. 
* Researches, vol. i. pp. 185, 188 


tt Stanley's Sinai, p. 27. So the “ cedars of Lebanon,” which once covered 
that mountain, are now found only in one small hollow. 
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abundance of vegetation then.* Indeed, we can trace, from 
time to time, minor changes, apparently for the worse. The 
palm-trees in wady Ghurundel have diminished between ‘the 
visits of Laborde and of Stanley.t At Ayoun Mousa Robinson 
found but seven wells (some of them lately recovered by dig- 
ging in the sand) where, in 1810, Seetzen found seventeen, 
and there had formerly been twenty. 

When we pass beyond Sinai, we find that at the head of the 
gulf of Akaba, now desolate, once lay the port of Eziongeber, 
with a commerce to Ophir; and Elath, which in Roman times 
was an emporium of trade to India, and for some centuries the 
seat of a Christian Church with abishop. In the northern 
part of the eastern end of the wilderness, Robinson found the 
ruins of some four ancient cities, stretching over a space some 
fifty miles south of Beersheba, viz. Lysa, an unknown city near 
wady Rubaibeh, Elusa, and Eboda,—the last three, cities of 
some considerable size and pretensions.§ At the same time 
the ruined cities of Edom, in the mountains east of the Arabah, 
and the remains and history of Petra (in the words of Stanley), 
“indicate a traffic and a population in these remote regions 
which now seems to us almost inconceivable.”|| Such are some 
of the indications which lead the great geographer Ritter to 


agree with Ewald that this peninsula “ could np 5 ie far more 


people than it now does,” and to assert that “from the small. 
number of its present negligent population, no certain conclu- 
sion can be drawn as to its former condition.” ** 

Such, on the one hand, are some of the unfounded assump- 
* tions, and such, on the other, are some of the facts concerning 
this region. It would be a pleasant task to follow the Scripture 
narrative, and trace, so far as we can, its general conformity to 
the geographical situation of the whole region. But we must 
forbear. 

It is important, however, to say a word of the conditions 
under which this march was performed. Those conditions, 
considered merely from a human point of view, were the most 
favourable that could be devised. The leader—the man who 
could frame in that age such a code of laws, and could devise 
means so profoundly to impress his institutions for ages on that 
Hebrew people—must have been a wonderful man. For forty 
years (Acts vii. 23) he acquired all the wisdom of a residence 
in the heart of the most organised nation of the old world. 





* Erdkunde, vol. xiv. p. 926. + Stanley, p. 29. 

t Kurtz, vol. iii. p. 16. - 

§ Robinson thinks that the rains of Elusa might indicate a city of fifteen or 
twenty thousand. But a city of that size implies a surroundin on. 

|| Stanley’s Sinai, p. 28. ** Erdkunde, vol, xiv. p. 927. 
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Then he became, by long residence, thoroughly familiar with 
the region of the march. It was previously settled, while he 
was living in the vicinity of Sinai, that he was to lead the 
nation by that very route (Exod. iii. 12). He was even there in- 
structed as to some of the details of the plan (Exod. iii. 16-20), 
including the provision of certain costly articles of small bulk 
(gold, silver, and apparel, ver. 22) with which purchases could 
be made, if needful, on the way. In Egypt a definite point of 
departure was fixed; warning given of the final result, many 
weeks, perhaps months, beforehand, and the mind of the whole 
nation kept in axious expectation, by a protracted struggle with 
the Egyptian power. All Israel was put in readiness for de- 
parture on a given night, by a solemn religious festival, previ- 
ously arranged for, and including preparation for, instant de- 
parture; then on that night they went forth in orderl 
procession by their “hosts” (Exod. xii. 41, 51). They pursued, 
after leaving Egypt, the route over which Moses must twice 
have travelled—once with this very —— in bis mind. 
The le themselves had been trained, in Egypt, to labour 
and ship. As they neared Sinai, where they were to spend 
about a year, they were approaching a region where their 
leader had spent perhaps near forty years of his life (compare 
Acts vii. 23 ; Exod. vii. 7),—a region with an indefinite extent 
of pasturage in its valleys and on its mountain sides. Here 
was not only the needful time for legislation, but leisure for 
future arrangements. And when we actually find the great 
leader securing a guide from that point outward, sending for- 
ward the ark and its attendants to ix the place of encampment 
a um. x.), sending spies from the wilderness of Paran as far as 
ebron (Num. xiii. 22), making arrangements to buy food and 
drink of two different nations (Deut. ii. 29), and proposing the 
same thing to others (ver. 28),—-we have no more reason to 
doubt the far-reaching foresight of his plans than of those of 
Hannibal and Napoleon.* We are also not to conceive of the 
people as traversing the peninsula in one compact body. But 
while Moses went with the tabernacle surrounded by the elders, 
and formed a central encampment or head-quarters, the cattle 
with their attendants may have widely dispersed in search of 
turage, like a modern Arab tribe.t This view is sustained 
y the statements that the ark preceded the people to find a 
resting-place for them (Num. x. 33), that Amalek fell on the 





* Benisch agrees that the pits (JTW) of Jer. ii. 6, were water reservoirs 
such as the Nabatheans dug in the desert (see Kalisch on Gen. xxv. 13), such 
as are occasionally found now in rocks, and such as seem to be more than 
once alluded to even in Palestine. We can only refer to his discussion (Co- 
lenso’s Objections examined), p. 51. 

t This is the view of Robinson, Kurtz, J. L, Porter, Dr Benisch, M. Drew. 
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rear of the people (Deut. xxv. 18), and perhaps by the state- 
ment (Num. xi. 31) that the quails fell about the camp a day’s 
joney each way. That the journey after leaving Sinai must 

ve been for a time oppressive and discouraging, would 
appear from the aspect of the country, and is distinctly declared 
in the narrative. Twice the people complained bitterly—at 
Taberah and Kibroth Hattaavah—and only the terrific judg- 
ments of God quelled their murmurings. But when they 
reached the north-eastern portiou of the wilderness, it may be 
safely assumed that they would spread over the comparatively 
arable country, and would, with the supernatural aid still con- 
tinued to them, find a tolerable subsistence. 

Now it has been truly remarked by Mr Drew, that “ we find 
a correspondence absolutely perfect between the details of the 
narrative and the respective localities of the peninsula to which 
they are assigned. ose stages of the journey where the 
people are represented as suffering and exhausted in their 
enterprise, and consequently as desirous to abandon it, are 
even now recognised as just the distressing stages in a route 
which, through a considerable portion of it, would not entail 
upon them excessive fatigue, or involve them in unbearable . 
privations. When the history alludes to supernatural help, it 
represents the people as being then in a position where such 
helps would evidently be required for such a multitude.* 

ie view of this accuracy of the narrative, so far as it can be 
traced ; of all the testimony to be gathered from the Bible 
concerning the occupancy of that region ; of the known and 
established facts relating to its present and former condition, 
taken in connection with similar changes in other once fertile 
countries ; and of the circumstances of the journey as repre- 
sented in the narrative,—including the divine superintendence, 
—we have no hesitation in declaring the objection to be unsus- 
tained. 

We cannot better close this branch of the subject than with 
the words of Bunsen, who, while boldly rejecting all the super- 
natural from the narrative, is therefore the more likely to be 
heard when he, with equal boldness, declares the objection to 
be null and void. He grants that in the present condition of 
the peninsula the transaction would be an impossibility. “ But 
wherefore? Because for thousands of years nature has pursued 
the work of destruction unhindered, washing away the produc- 
tive soil by great torrents of rain, and filling up the rivulets 
with earth and sand ; while a careful husbandry might, by eas 
methods, create a paradise almost everywhere in this land. 
Terraces protect cultivated places on the declivities; canals 





* Drew’s Examination, p. 47. 
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prevent the formation of bogs; artificial ponds, in high en- 
closed valleys, secure the means of artificial irrigation. this 
manner was Fayoum a paradise; so South Arabia, in the old 
kingdom of Himjar. Both are now desolate. Is therefore the 
history of Lake Moeris and the description by Strabo and He- 
rodotus of the inexpressible prosperity of that Egyptian tract 
a fable ; or the account of the blooming kingdom of Lokman 
in Arabia a fiction? Certainly not for our time, in which the 
remains of both establishments have been brought to light. 
But the Sinaitic peninsula contained Egyptian colonies already, 
fifteen hundred years before Moses; he found there comfort 
and civilisation. Nor must we forget the antiquity of com- 
merce on the water and by caravans. Abu Selimeh on the 
Red Sea was an excellent harbour; Lepsius has set forth the 
importance of this place in connection with the journey of the 
Israelites. Ezion-geber, also, was a half-way station for cara- 
vans and for the naval trade for the Arabian world. There 
was easy intercourse with the opposite coast of Arabia on the 
Aelanitic Gulf. The Israelites went out not poor, as is shewn 
by many allusions to the jewels they carried. Moreover, their 
herds were an inexhaustible treasure, both for sustenance and 
for traffic. Finally, we forget that a nation so vigorous, so 
accustomed to heat and toil, knew how to help themselves, 
They cannot create water where it is not, but they can make 
pure well-water out of a boggy pool. In short, we have only 
to free ourselves from the unthinking habits of the common 
belief in miracles, in order to grasp with our hands the grownd- 
lessness of the objections of a shallow criticism.” * 

(iv.) It is asserted that the Pentateuch contains “ notices 
historical, geographical, archeological, and explanatory, imply- 
ing a post-Mosaic time and writer.” 

On this portion of the subject three things are noteworthy : 
first, the exceedingly small number of passages that can be 
forced into the service ; second, the singular and inconsistent 
pertinacity with which the objectors refuse to make any allow- 
ance for possible changes, in the course of centuries, be acci- 
dental corruption or intentional revision ; and, third, the slight 
occasion which is found by the advocates of Moses to suppose 
a change of text,—the Rabbins admitting some eighteen inter- 
polations ; Jahn, ten or twelve ; Witsius, four ; Hengstenberg, 


Ba cope none. 

n our judgment, the strenuousness with which Hengsten- 
berg rejects the idea of solving any difficulty on the ground of 
a possible or probable change of text is uncalled for; and the 
resistance made to it by such writers as Davidson and Colenso 





* Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, ii. Abtheilung, i., Thiel, p, 163. 
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is inconsistent alike with all the antecedent probabilities of the 
case and with well-known facts in the history of the New Tes- 
tament text. In the case of the New Testament, the recovery | 
of early manuscripts enables us to prove these things; while 
in the Old Testament, unfortunately, we cannot to any great 
extent go back of the Masoretic recension. Such minor addi- 
tions and alterations in the lapse of time are intrinsically 
probable. They might take place by the error of transcribers, 
or by the incorporation of a marginal note into the text.* 
Even the critics are sometimes obliged to assume such changes 
in order to sustain their objections ; as when Thenius would 
arbitrarily change 1y? (2 Sam. xxiv. 6, 17139) into wW), and 
Gesenius and others, on the sole guidance of the Vulgate, into 
“y’. They might be intentionally introduced by authorised 


persons, as changes required for understanding the text, or for 
the completeness of the narrative, One such addition is the 


account of Moses’s death. That such completions of the narra- 
tive should have been made is an entirely admissible supposi- 
tion, in view of the facts: (1.) that writings so ancient would 
require it ; (2.) that there continued to exist till the close of 
the canon, a class of men like Samuel and Ezra, claiming and 
admitted to stand on the same plane of ——. authority with 


the original writer. It is rendered a supposition, first 
by actual statements in the Scriptures concerning Ezra and his 
work. He is pointedly described as not only “the scribe” 
(Neh. viii. 1, 4; xii. 26) ; he is “ the scribe, even the-scribe of 
the words of the commandments of the Lord and of his statutes 
to Israel” (Ez. vii. 11), “a scribe of the law of the God of 
heaven” (ver. 12, 21), “a ready scribe in the law of Moses” 
(ver. 6); he “had prepared his heart to seek the law of the 
Lord and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judg- 
ments” (ver. 10) ; the royal decree recognised his function “ to 
teach ™ ig of = God be them pary know them not” (ver. 
25) ; and he most diligently read explained to the le 
ry ot book of the law of Moses.” day after day (Neh. vik 125, 
8, 18). These are weighty as well as trustworthy statements. 
Concurrent with these statements, secondly, is the Rabbinic 
tradition (invested, as usual, with marvellous circumstances), 
declaring his eminent services in furnishing a corrected edition 
of the Scriptures.{ While we cannot, with the great body of 
the Christian fathers, accept all the embellishments, neither 





* Thus Davidson supposes such a process in Isa. vii. 17 (Bib. Criticism, vol. 
i. p. 68), while in the New Testament, ¢. g. John v. 4 and part of 3 are generally 
pi erg on manuscript unds, as int tions. See a discussion of the 
subject of changes of text in Davidson's work just cited, 
See Lord Hervey’s Article on Ezra in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
See references in Winer’s Realwérterbuch. 
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are we called upon to doubt the historic foundation of the tra- 
dition. Even Dr Davidson could say, in 1853, “nor is the 
historic basis of the view that Ezra bore a leading part in col- 
lecting and revising the sacred books shaken by the fabulous 
circumstances in the writings of the early fathers, in 

of the Talmud, and in later Jewish authors."* Winer ee 
declares it to be “entirely supposable that such a man per- 
formed many services for religious restoration and civil regu- 
lation, of which the written tradition gives no account.”+ And 
Stuart well says, in speaking of him and his associates :—“ All 
Rabbinic antiquity takes for ted that in the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah there was a select body of men in Judea who 
were named the Great Synagogue, and who had much to do 
with arranging the Jewish Scriptures, making provision for 
their circulation, and furnishing the best text to be had.” 

While therefore we shall have but slight occasion to resort 
to the supposition of any changes of the text, we will not, in 
every instance, be debarred from availing ourselves of a sup- 

d occurrence, which is not only probable in the nature of 
the case, but almost inevitable in fact, which is authorised by 
the general statements of Scripture, and by the special deli- 
verances of antiquity, and which finds reasonable support in 
the individual instances. 

Here, however, let us insist upon a right apprehension of the 
issue and the argument. Our position is simply this: an 
attested fact of authorship being encountered by certain diffi- 
culties, we meet those difficulties with an explanation warranted 
both by general principles and by special grounds. This bein 
the case, it is entirely unworthy in Dr Davidson to say of ioc 
an explanation, “it is a mere hypothesis framed to evade the 
difficulty lying in the way of an assumed authorship.”§ The 
— is not “assumed,” but sustained by testimony, all 
on one side ; the mode of explanation is not “ mere hypothesis,” 
but is countenanced by general probabilities and justified in 
individual applications. The method of reasoning is strictly 
judicial. 

We proceed to the passages alleged in proof of a later com- 
er Gen. xii. 6, “And the Canaanite was then in the 
and ;” xiii. 7, “And the Canaanite and the Perizzite then 


dwelled in the land.” These words, says Davidson, obviousl 
imply that, when the writer lived, they had been capella. 
But (1), as Kalisch shews, they never were entirely extirpated, 
and therefore no Hebrew writer could, at any period of the 





* Davidson's Biblical Criticism, vol. i. p. 103. 
+ Winer’s Realwérterbuch, i. p. 349. 

t Stuart on the Old Testament, p. 82. 

§ Davidson’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 6. 
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commonwealth, speak of their occupancy as a bygone epoch 
(see 1 Kings ix. 20, 21 ; Ezek. ix. 1). Pe) Even if ong ah an 
cial emphasis on the word then, it does not necessitate supply- 
_ ellipsis “ though not now ;” it may equally well imply 
“though not at some previous date,” or “ though it was not to 
continue,” or, simply and absolutely, it may chronicle a fact 
which gave significance to the faith of Abraham. (3.) We have 
before us three explanations, either of which removes all diffi- 
culty from Gen. xii. 6: (a) Knobel’s—that not the whole 
Canaanitish people, but the single tribe of that name, which in 
the time of Moses dwelt by the sea and on the Jordan, in the 
time of Abraham still dwelt in the land, in its very interior, at 
Sichem ; (b) Kalisch’s,—that the Canaanites already dwelt 
there, having migrated from the south ; (c) Delitzsch’s,—that 
the “ then:’’ contains no reference to the time of the narrator, 
but to a subsequent change involved in the promise (ver. 7) 
now made to Abraham. Substantially this last is Turner's 
view (so Gerlach, after Chrysostom), that the remark illustrates 
Abraham’s faith, who believed that God would give that land 
to his posterity although the Canaanite was then (at that very 
time) in the land. ‘This is, in our apprehension, the simple 
and correct explanation. In the other instance (Gen. xiii. 7), 
the remark is necessary to explain the full state of the case in 
the strife between the herdsmen of Lot and Abraham,—the 
insufficiency of pasturage, or (as some would say) the dangers 
of strife enhanced by the fact that then, at this same time, the 
Canaanite and Perizzite were still in the land. The simple, 
absolute emphasis is sufficient; though, if we must find a 
relative emphasis, we are as much at liberty to understand it 
already as still, which is virtually Davidson’s interpretation. 
The must be given up. 
“In Kirjath Arba, the same is Hebron” (Gen. xxiii. 2, xxxv. 
. The name Hebron is pronounced to be posterior to Moses. 
“The place did not obtain it till Caleb, having got it into his 
possession after the division of the land, called it Hebron, after 
one of his sons.”* The statement is wholly destitute of founda- 
tion. It nowhere appears that Caleb had a son Hebront (see 
his children, 1 Chron. iv. 15). But we are referred to Josh. 





* Davidson's Introduction, vol. i. p. 2. 

+ Dr Davidson probably confounded Caleb the son of Hezron and brother 
of Jerahmeel, with Caleb the son of Jephunneh. But Caleb the brother of 
Jerahmeel was the great- grandfather of eel, the builder of the tabernacle 
at Sinai. See 1 Chron. ii. 19, 20, and Exod. xxxi.2. This, of course, settles 
the point, notwithstanding each Caleb had a daughter Achsa. Dr Davidson, 
also, perhaps, confounds Caleb, the name of a place (1 Chron, ii. 42, 43), with 


a personal name. See Bertheau on this who shews that the names in 
erse on ba, 


these verses (42-49) are of places, as in v: Gilead and Tekoa. Heb- 
ron, a8 8 man’s name, was at least one generation older than Moses (Exod. vi. 18). 
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xiv. 15: “The name of Hebron before was Kirjath Arba, which 
Arba was a great man among the Anakims.” We answer, 
Kirjath Arba was the name immediately, and perhaps for a 
long time, before, but not originally. Clearly it was not the 
name in Abraham’s time, for the place was not then occupied 
by the Anakim, but by the Hittites, and is frequently desig- 
nated by the name of its then occupant, Mamre, the contem- 
porary and ally of Abraham (Gen. xxiii. 19; xxxv. 27 ; comp. 
xiv. 13, 28). The name “Mamre,” then, was older than Kir- 
jath Arba, but itself not the original name, since we have no 
reason to understand that the place was first occupied by Ab- 
raham’s contemporary, it being an old place, “ built seven years 
before Zoan in t” (Num. xiii. 12). The view of Hengsten- 
berg is therefore highly probable and tenable. The ancient 
name of the city was Hebron. It was disp ially or 
wholly by its Hittite lord, Mamre, and afterwards by the still 
more famous Arba, then deliberately and finally displaced at 
the conquest ; hence, whenever the more recent names are 
given, the older and permanent one is added.* Corroborative 
of this view is the fact that when the place is first named (Gen. 
xiii. 18), and whenever in other places only one name is used 
(e.g. Num. xiii. 22), it is simply Hebron ; but when either or 
both of the other names are employed, we have the explanatory 
addition, “ the same is Hebron,” the unsettled and fluctuating 
appellations being referred to the fixed and true one. But, 
says Dr Davidson, the older name is not usually appended to 
the later, but the reverse. The remark is wholly superficial. 
It will depend on the object of the writer. If he, in designat- 
ing a place, finds it necessary to employ the name by which it 
is now and has long been popularly known, but chooses also to 
remind his readers of the older and more suitable name, nothing 
is more natural. This objection fails in every i : 

The name Hormah ean xiv. 45) is alleged to be an ana- 
chronism. The place is again mentioned, chap. xxi. 1-3, and 
afterwards, Josh. xii. 44, and Judges i. 17. It is claimed that 
the last passage narrates the first conquest and naming of the 
city Hormah, “doomed.” But no fair-minded reader can fail 
to see that the first conquest and giving of the name are related 
in Num. xxi. 1-3. It was natural enough for the same writer 
in narrating the earlier encounter and defeat of Israel at that 
place, to mention it by the significant and permanent name 
which it soon after earned and received. But, it is objected, a 
conquest is described in Judges i. 17 (Davidson admits that 
the conquest of the king, Josh. xii. 14, is not a difficulty). 





* Delitzsch remarks that since Caleb found the Anakim there, but in Abra- 


ham’s time the Hittites, a branch of the Phenicians, were owners of the state, 
it must often have changed lords and names. Die Genesis, p. 424. 
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The case is simple. Hormah lies in a mountainous and dif- 
ficult region. The Israelites first attack (chap. xiv.), and are 
defeated. But on reaching Kadesh, they overthrow it, and 
name it Hormah. They afterwards leave the region, and a 
land so difficult to hold reverts to the surrounding tribes. Still 
later, Joshua smote the king (Josh. xii. 14) in his sweepi 
march from Kadesh to Gaza (Josh. x. 40-43). But the final, 

rmanent occupancy was achieved by the tribes of Judah and 

imeon, after Joshua’s death (Judges i. 17), and the name 
Hormah, which practically had not displaced the old name 
Zephath, now became its settled appellation. 

n. xxxvi, 31, “ And these are the kings that rei in 
the land of Edom before there reigned any king over Israel.” 
This, it is said, could not have been written till after there had 
been a king in Israel. Certainly not, if there had been neither 
kings nor the firm and prominent expectation of a great line 
of Sings But this was the repeated promise to Abraham 
(Gen. xvii. 5, 6, 16) and Israel (xxxv. 11); and the promise is 
reiterated in the narrative, only eighteen verses before this 
enumeration of Edomitish kings. Now, since the blessing of 
Jacob included his ascendancy over Esau and his posterity 
(chap. xxvii. 29, 40), what is there impossible or unnatural in 
the writer's calling attention to this striking development of 
Edom while Israel was still in his pupilage. “ Wherefore,” 
says Delitzsch, “can the writer not speak from the point of 
view of the promise which he has previously repeated (xxxv. 11)? 
That Israel was to be a kingdom under kings of its own race, 
was a hope handed down to the time of Moses, which the 
Egyptian sojourn was well fitted to nourish. How striking that 
Edom had become a monarchy earlier than Israel, that the 
outcast shoot should have attained its maturity, independence, 
and consistency earlier than the promised seed. .... If we 
will scrutinise the remark a little, such are the thoughts that 
rise in the heart of the narrator.” So Michaelis and others. 
Kalisch admits that if this idea was in the plan and composi- 

icn of the writer, the words would cause no embarrassment, 
nor point to atime later than Moses. His admission is the 
more important, since he pronounces such a statement in a 
simple, historical style, “ not only preposterous but impossible.” 
The reader, meanwhile, is at liberty to judge for himself, whe- 
ther, since that is the only difficulty, Moses was such a man as 
to make it “ impossible” that he should have or record such a 
sentiment. The difficulty is but superficial, and disappears on 
a profounder appreciation ; it has force only in proportion as we 
insist on the necessary shallowness of the writer and his book.* 


* Itis proper to add that Le Clerc, Kennicott, Graves, the whole 
passage, from verse 31 to verse 40, as an interpolation from 1 C! i, 43-64. 
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Gen. xl. 15, “ For indeed I was taken away out of the land 
of the Hebrews.” Says Davidson: the phrase “land of the 
Hebrews” presupposes its occupation by the Israelites; the 
expression is not “land of Canaan,” as elsewhere. The ob- 
jection skims only the surface again. The question is not 
what names are properly used under wholly different circum- 
stances; but what appellation belongs in Joseph’s mouth 
when speaking to an Egyptian. And this term is perfectly 
in keeping. Phe Egyptians do not appear to have known 

ially of the Canaanitish tribes, or of a common name 
for their land. But they had seen the man who was known as 
“Abram the Hebrew” (Gen: xiv. 13), “a mighty prince” in 
that land (xxiii. 6), a man who had been entertained and dis- 
missed with honour by the Egyptian monarch, and who, with 
his posterity, occupied a powerful position in that land. They 
knew this le as “ Hebrews” (Gen. xxix. 14; xli. 12, &.), 
—a term which indeed Gesenius specifies as the name under 
which they were commonly known to foreign nations. In 
Joseph’s mouth it was — natural, if not inevitable, to 
call that land the land of the Hebrews. 

Deut. xviii. 28, “That the land spue not you out also when 

e defile it, as it spued out the nations which were before you.” 
This language, it is said, presupposes the expulsion of the 
Canaanites as past. But neither a plain English reader, nor a 
moderate Hebraist will have the slightest difficulty with it. 
The common reader knows that in such expressions as, “I will 
write a letter when I have taken a nap,” the past tense, “have 
taken,” is but a relative past and refers to an actual “ future,” 
a. e. “shall have taken.” The Hebraist knows that the Hebrew 
has no other mode of expressing a future perfect than by a 
simple preterite, which is explained by its being in a dependent 
clause. Thus in Isa. iv. 4, “shall have washed,” is, in Hebrew, 
“have washed,” or rather, “washed.” So in this sage. 
Four verses previous, God speaks of the nations “which I cast 
out [am to cast out] before you;” and then warns Israel 
against such conduct that the land shall spue thee out “as it 
spued,” or more exactly, “will have spued out the nations be- 
fore you.” Occurring, as the language does, in an utterance 
expressly concerning the future, the objection scarcely calls for 
a reply. 

in Exod. vi. 26, 27, the expression, “these are that Moses 
and Aaron to whom the Lord said,” &c., is alleged to be such 
as would be used by a writer only concerning men who lived 
long before his time. But Kalisch has well shewn the inherent 
fitness of the language: “With these words the narrative 
returns easily to ver. 13, where it was interrupted for the in- 
sertion of the genealogy of the legislator and his brother, the 
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first —— dignitary. This is naturally done witha certain 
emphasis—these are that Moses and Aaron, &c. It is strange 
to observe that this passage, and especially the pronouns NW 
and O73, have been made to serve as proofs against the authen- 


ticity of the Pentateuch. But we need scarcely remind our 
readers that our text naturally points with some stress to 
Moses and Aaron, on whose account alone the genealogy had 
been inserted; and those words mean simply: this is the 
descent of Moses and Aaron who were now sent to Pharaoh ; 
and they correspond precisely with vers. 13 and 14, thus re- 
turning to the commencement of the parenthetical list, and 
indicating its conclusion.” * 

Exod. xi. 3, ‘“‘ Moreover, the man Moses was very great in 
the land of Egypt, in the eyes of Pharaoh’s servants, and in 
the eyes of the people.” This is said to be unsuitable in the 
satieth of Moses. How so? It is part of the actual historic 
reasons why the Egyptians freely imparted their jewels to the 
Israelites. The first reason was that “the Lord gave them 
favour in the eyes of the Egyptians,” 7. ¢. kindly dis the 
latter ; the second follows: “moreover, the man Moses was 
very great,” i. ¢. the Egyptians were impressed with a profound 
awe for the great leader. It was a reason that required to be 
given, because the nd vigible reason. “With historical 
faithfulness and unaffected sifplicity,” says Kalisch, “Moses 
makes these remarks about his own person ; they are historical 
facts ; and he relates them with the same objective impartiality 
with which Xenophon speaks of himself in the Anabasis, or 
Cesar in his Commentaries.” + 

Num, xii. 3. “ Now the man Moses was very meek, above all 
the men which were upon the face of the whole earth.” Such 
commendation of himself is pronounced impossible to have 
come from Moses. Two methods of reply have been adopted.f 
The first (of Calvin, Hengstenberg, Gerlach), that the state- 
ment of fact was important in the connection, as shewing how 
God was self-moved to vindicate this meekest of men ; and 
that a truly good man who had grace to record frankly his own 
defects, might by the same grace be enabled, without either 
Phariseeism or false modesty, to record also this trait of his 


* Kalisch on Exodus, in loco. 

t Dr Davidson reasons in the following very peculiar mode. “It is the re- 
cording of the fact that Moses was a man in Egypt which is unsuitable ; 
not the fact itself. . . . So far from Moses’s greatness being an additional rea- 
son, it detracts from and irreverently spoils the one just given. Surely the 
fact that God gave the Israelites favour in the sight of their enemies renders 
any other reason at once unnecessary and derogatory to God Almighty.” at} 

* We set aside the translation “ afflicted” for 1}y. The word invariably 


carries with it the idea of meekness, though also commonly implying affliction. 
VOL. XIIL—NO. L. 34H 
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character ; as John calls himself the disciple whom Jesus loved 
and as Paul holds up his own example to the Philippians, 
(Philip. iii. 17), and calls the Thessalonians to witness to his 
blameless life (1 Thess. ii. 10). None but a Pharisee will deny 
the possibility. Other writers (Jahn, Rosenmiiller, Kurtz), 
though admitting the possibility of the explanation, yet incline 
to view the statement as the comment of a later hand, because, 
(1) the connection is complete, and even closer if the verse is 
omitted ; (2) the declaration appears disproportionate to- the 
occasion ; (3) it has no close counterpart except Deut. xxxiv. 10, 
confessedly by a later hand; (4) the statement seems more 
natural and probable as the admiring comment of another 
person, especially in its sweeping extent: “meek above all the 
men which were upon the face of the earth.” We have no 
serious objection to this latter view. 

The frequent formula, “ unto this day,” is cited as indicating 
a lapse of time too great for the life-time of Moses. But the 
phrase is entirely indefinite, and is applied even to a very brief 
period, as (Gen. xlviii. 15) to a portion of Jacob’s life-time, and 
(Josh. vi. 25) to a still more limited portion of Rahab’s life- 
time. Dr Davidson says that the test must be applied with 
discrimination, and ventures to cite but one instance (Deut. 
iii. 11), a verse to which on other grounds, as will appear, we 
incline to concede a later origin. [In other words, he admits 
that the phrase does not carry in itself proof of a late com- 
position. 

By a singular process of reasoning Dr Davidson quotes the 
passages of which the writing is expressly ascribed to Moses 
(Exod. xxiv. 4; xxxiv. 27; xvii. 14), and in general the allu- 
sions “ to Moses as a writer,” to prove that not Moses but some 
“later person who used documents,” composed the Pentateuch. 

In like manner the express statement, so frequent in the 
last of Exodus, “as God commanded Moses,” is declared to 
shew a time posterior to Moses for at least the form of those 
laws. But as these passages, and nearly every portion of Levi- 
ticus, are given in minute detail and exact phraseology as the 
very utterances which “the Lord spake unto Moses,” it is im- 
— to stop here. If the testimony of the witness is good 

or anything, it is good to shew that the whole book of Leviti- 
cus, for example, is an exact record of what was uttercd to 
Moses, and therefore must by him have been recorded. 

The capricious extent to which these arbitrary objections are 
carried, is seen in the statement that designations of Joshua as 
the minister of Moses (Exod. xxiv. 13), and as “his servant 
Joshua, the son of Nun, a young man,” are not such as would 
have been written by Moses himself.* 


* Davidson’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 12. 
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Two or three passages, however, offer objections of more 
weight. In Gen. xiv. 14, mention is made of a place named 
Dan. But the town Laish did not receive the name Dan till 
taken by the Danites (Joshua xix. 47 ; Judges xviii. 29) after 
the death of Moses. Two replies are offered. Jahn, Haver- 
nick, Keil, and Kalisch reply that there were two places of the 
name, and that this is the older place, bearing its name from 
a much earlier period. For this view it is urged: (1) That 
another Dan is expressly mentioned (Dan-Jaan) 2 Sam, xxiv. 7, 
a fact not to be set aside without changing the text. Hitzig 
here cuts the knot by arbitrarily changing TY to W", and read- 
ing Dan Laish. Gesenius, Winer, and others would change 1” 
to "Y, The latter change has-no support except the Vulgate 


rendering, “in Dana sylvestria ;” and the designation is found 
nowhere else. Dr Davidson conveniently takes no notice of 
the reading. (2) The other names of the chapter are very old 
names (some of them obsolete in the time of Moses), Bela, En- 
Mishpat, Siddim, Salem, Hazezon Tamar. (3) The chapter is 
remarkable for giving the older name and appending the 
modern, when there was a modern one,—Bela which is Zoar ; 
Siddim which is the Salt Sea; En-Mishpat, which is Kadesh ; 
Shaveh which is the valley of the King ; consequently his style 
would have been, “ Laish which is Dan,” had he intended that 

lace. Other considerations of less weight are adduced by 

aivernick,* The other reply is, that, though there was but one 
city called Dan, its later and more famous name was substituted 
for the earlier and obscurer, either by the incorporation of a 
marginal reading, or by design. Various indications point to 
this conclusion: (1) The chapter itself, as a whole, with its 
ancient names and minute designation of persons and localities, 
bears marks of the highest antiquity—of having come down 
from a time when the facts were recent. (2) The occurrence 
of this one modern name unexplained, in the midst of a nar- 
rative dealing so exclusively with ancient, and in part obsolete, 
names, while pointing somewhat clearly to the well-known 
Dan, is a phenomenon pointing also to another hand than that 
of the original writer ; the more especially as his method was, 
in case of two names for the same place, to mention first the 





* Hiivernick’s Introduction to the Pentateuch, p. 148 (Clark). 

t Thus Ewald reckons it (Geschichte, i. 353) a relic of Patriarchal times. 
Tuch says, that but for this one word Dan “we might well-nigh believe we 
were ing with a writer of the period previous to Israelitish invasion ” 
Commentar in loco). Knobel (in loco) admits that the Jehovist must have 

wn the account “ from an older writing,” and he assigns to it the first place 
in his so-called “ war-book.” ; 
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older and annex the later.* (3) Strong proof that some un- 
certainty or confusion must have existed as to this name in the 
manuscripts, is found in the fact that both the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and the Arabic version contain the reading “ Banias” 
for Dan. (4) Add to this the facility with which a name that 
became so famous as the northern boundary (“from Dan to 
Beersheba ”) would supersede a name wholly obscure ; and we 
reach a conclusion which apparently solves al] the phenomena 
of the case, that the text originally contained an obscure and 
older name, perhaps Laish, and that after the name was super- 
seded, the new and noted name took its place in the manu- 
scripts. This is the view of Ewald.¢ We assent to it. We 
certainly cannot be reproached for assuming a change of text 
by the men who, on much slenderer foundation, in order to 
make good their own objection, are obliged to assume a change 
of text in 2 Sam. xxiv. 7. 

Exod. xvi. 35, 36, “ And the children of Israel did eat manna 
forty years, until they came to a land inhabited ; they did eat 
manna until they came into the borders of the land of Canaan. 
Now an omer is the tenth part of an ephah.” As Moses was 
dead before the manna ceased, it is argued that he did not 
write the first of these verses ; and that the explanation in the 
second corresponds to the idea of a later origin. Hengsten- 
berg replies, that the evident intention is not to mark the time 
of the cessation, which fact is stated in Josh. vers. 11, 12, but 
the length of its continuance. It was not a transient benefit 
to meet a sudden emergency, but was continued during the 
whole exile, from the first to the fortieth year, when they 
reached the borders of their future inheritance. The reply has 
force. And yet, (1) the very definite specification of coming 
into the borders of Canaan, (2) the appended definition of an 
omer, and (3), the distinct parenthetical character of the verses, 
together with the anticipatory nature of the first, make us 
willing to view them as additional statements by a later hand, 
such as in the New Testament we find in John v. 4, and part 
of ver. 3. 

Similar passages occur in Deut. ii. and iii. In chap. ii. 12, 
after relating how the Edomites expelled the Horims and 
occupied their land, the speaker adds, “as Israel did unto the 
land of his possession.” Rosenmiiller maintains truly that the 

e may be translated “as Israel does,” 7. e¢. is in process 
of doing, and that we need not suppose a later hand than 
Moses. But we find, (1), that this passage is omitted in one 





* If with Tuch we take these explanatory additions as the glosses of a later 
hand, we are still forced to the position that the original writing which used the 
old names, Bela, &c., ory, could not have contained the name Dan. 

t Ewald’s Geschichte, vol. i. p. 73. 
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Hebrew manuscript and in the Samaritan version; (2), that 
vera. 10-12 interrupt a direct speech, by a circuitous and 
pagal unnecessary detail of outside history, and (3), that 
they change in style from the first to the third person. There- 
fore we incline, with Jahn and many others, to regard them 
as an explanatory addition by a later hand. For the same 
reasons (except the first), and in part for additional considera- 
tions, we regard certain similar explanations in the same 
discourse (viz. ii, 20-23; iii. 9-11, and perhaps 14), as later 
explanations, though Hengstenberg argues vigorously to the 
contrary. Dr Davidson inadvertently helps us with the true 
remark that “they are parentheses, which break the continuity 
of the composition.” 

To the above objections may be added certain others brought 
forward by Dr Colenso, not always of his origination. 

The bishop of Natal demurs to the possibility of Moses’s 
knowing and describing so well the location of mounts Ebal 
and Gerizim (Deut. xi. 29, 30). But, to take no higher view, 
the monuments of Egypt exhibit abundant warlike intercourse 
of Egypt with Syria and other countries of Asia ;* the history 
of Abraham and of Jacob and his family shews that peaceful 
communication was easy ; and the narrative (Gen xxxvii. 25, 
seq.) reveals apparently a regular traffic from Gilead to Egypt, 
passing not far from Shechem (xxxvii. 14, 17, 28), consequently 
in the neighbourhood of these very mountains, 

Dr Colenso objects that the name Gilgal, in the same pas- 
sage (Deut. xi. 29, 30), was not given till the people had been 
circumcised after entering the land. An instance of ee 
able recklessness. Almost any recent authority would have 
informed him that besides the “Gilgal” near Jericho (named 
as he describes), there was one and probably two other places 
of that name in Palestine: one at the modern Jiljuleh near 
the ancient Antipatris,t and another at Jiljilia, some twelve 
miles south of these mountains, probably the one here in-| 
tended.t The mistake is the more inexcusable, that the 
locality described in the passage contradicts it. 

Colenso alleges as anachronisms the expression “shekel of 
the sanctuary ” (W71pi7 pw, Exod. xxx. 13 ; xxxviii. 24, 25, 26). 


“ This,” he says, “is before there was any sanctuary ; the story, 
therefore, could not have been written by Moses, or by one of 
his age. This is clearly an oversight.”§ It was clearly an 





* Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 394, seg. 

t Robinson’s Researches, vol. iii. 47; Winer's Realwérterbuch, and Kitto’s 
Cyclop., Article Gilgal; Knobel in loco ; Gesenius’s Thesaurus, Supplement, p. 
79; Keil on Josh. ix. 6. 


t Winer's Rea!worterbuch, p. 430. Keil on 2 Kings, ii.1. Knobel supposes 
it to be viljuleh. 


§ Colenso on the Pentateuch, Part II. pp. 86, 87. 
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oversight in the bishop not to look into Gesenius’s Thesaurus, 

@ find the phrase there translated “sacred shekel,” in 
accordance with the predominant use of the word WJp. The 
phrase, so understood, might be used either, (1), to distinguish 
some special kind of currency (an — from a depre- 
ciated is Benisch’s suggestion, sustained, as he conjectures, by 
Gen. xxiii. 16), at the same time defining the shekel as twenty 
gerahs ; or, (2), more probably, since the tabernacle service was 
now about to be established (chap. xl), this is simply the in- 
stitution and settlement of the sacred shekel for the tabernacle 
tax, defining it as twenty gerahs. 

The frequent occurrence of the word N°) (prophet) in the 


Pentateuch, is alleged against the early origin of the book, on the 
strength of the statement, 1 Sam. ix. 9, “ Beforetime in Israel, 
when a man went to inquire of God, thus he spake, Come and 
let us go to the seer ; for he that is now called a prophet (8°23) 


was before time called a seer (WN7).” It is proper to remark, 


in passing, that the passage in Samuel is itself viewed as evi- 
dently a marginal note or later addition. See Thenius on the 
passage: Accepting it, however, as a correct statement of fact, 
it is fully explained by Le Clerc’s suggestion: The word was 
used in the time of Moses, went into disuse in the time of the 
judges, then was revived again. The word “ beforetime” has 
ample range in the time of the judges preceding Samuel, and 
the state of the case is fully set forth in 1 Sam. iii. 1, “The 
word of the Lord was precious in those days, there was no open 
vision.” Hence, as the fact of full prophecy, so the proper word 
prophet, had gone into disuse, being for the time disp aced by 
the more limited term seer. 

Num. xv. 32, “ And while the children of Israel were in the 
wilderness, they found a man that gathered sticks on the Sab- 
bath day.” This, says Colenso, would seem to have been 
written when they were no longer in the wilderness. Very 
likely. They reached the wilderness (of Paran, xii. 16, xiv. 16) 
only after leaving Hazeroth (xii. 16), and certainly had left it 
when they entered the borders of Edom (xxxiii. 37), if not before. 

These passages comprise, we believe, all, or nearly all, the 
alleged anachronisms. The reader will probably be surprised 
to find so great pretences dwindling into so slight performances. 
Some of these allegations are gross oversights in the objectors ; 
others, pertinacious refusals to admit a natural and familiar 
principle of cepa apr te or to allow scope or depth to the 
writer ; some half a dozen, it is surprising that they are so 
few in a volume of such antiquity,* are best (though not neces- 





* Some amount of change in texts transmitted by copying must be considered 
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sarily) oe rae by supposing some slight variations of the 
text, oo. - indica 4 ngtear ee mecha oe We 
a end that no res e judici , in possession 
of the facts, would. allow rok, siingatiage moment’s weight 
against the clear testimony. 

(v.) There are said to be indications in the Pentateuch that 
the writer lived in Palestine. The instances cited are few and 
feeble. The term “westward” (713°, DM", literally, “ seaward”), 


often occurring (Gen. xii. 8, xxviii. 14, &.), could have been 
used, it is said, only by a writer in Palestine, where the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was west. But Gesenius lays it down as a settled 
fact that the home of the Hebrew was Canaan. “It was sub- 
stantially the language spoken by the Canaanitish or Pheni- 
cian races, who inhabited Palestine before the immigration of 
Abraham and his descendants, by whom it was transplanted 
into Egypt, and again brought back with them to Canaan.”* 
The word, therefore, was simply the old, settled term of the 
Hebrew language, retaining its conventional meaning where- 
ever the speaker lived, just as a multitude of words in all lan- 
guages retain their settled force when all the circumstances of 
their origin have passed away. 

The same is true, very likely, of the word BYP, east wind, 
spoken of (Gen. xli. 6) as a blasting wind. This wind, it is 
said, though a parching wind in Palestine, is not so in t. 
Kalisch, however, declares that a burning east wind, likely to 
blast the corn about Heliopolis, blows from the desert of Shur 
and the desert of Paran, and that it causes all vegetables to 
wither. Or the term may have a secondary meaning, desig- 
nating a blasting wind from any quarter. Dr Robinson says 
that the Arabs called the terrible wind which he encountered 
south of Beersheba an “east wind” (shurkiyeh), though it blew 
from the south.t 

The expression “ within thy gates” (Exod. xx. 10; Deut. v. 
14), is said by Davidson to be inapplicable in the desert. But 
in both instances the expression occurs in the decalogue, or 
permanent fundamental law of the people, and is a phrase of 
conventional meaning. The word is broad enough to apply to 
city, ct 9 palace, or camp (Exod. xxxii. 26, 27), sheath not 
employed of individual houses or tents. t , 





as unavoidable. The changes that the most valued individual manuscripts may 
und are seen in the manifold corrections and alterations of the Alexandrian 
and Vatican manuscripts. Let us remember the fate of S) 

* Hebrew Grammar, Introduction, § 2, 2. 

+ Researches, vol. i. p. 305, compare 287. The Septuagint renders véro¢ in 
Gen. xli. 6. 

t Gesenius’s Thesaurus, “Ww. 
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Deut. xix. 14, “Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's land- 
mark, which they of old time have set-in thine inheritance 
which thou shalt inherit in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” It is asserted that the allusion to the old land- 
mark presupposes a long abode in the promised land. But is 
anything more simple? The lawgiver is legislating for the 
long future. He takes his point of view by anticipation, as 
the last part of the verse shews (“in thine inheritance which 
thou shalt inherit”), in the land they were to enter, and pro- 
hibits the removal of the landmarks which the fathers of the 
nation would have set for the whole course of the nation’s 
history. The criticism which would preclude him from speak- 
ing thus of the old landmarks which they of old time had set, 
because it was not yet done, should go further, and preclude 
him from speaking of any landmarks at all, for none wad yet 
been placed for Israel. 

Exod. xxii. 29, “Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy 
ripe fruits.” Dr Davidson, emphasising the word “delay,” 
says, that as this is the first recorded legislation on the subject, 
and is merely an injunction not to delay it, the command 
supposes the offering to be in existence, and hence was written 
after the settlement in the land. This is small criticism. The 
expression evidently means “promptly offer thy first ri 
fruits,”—. e. at once on their ripening. It is possible that the 
form of the commandment is modified by the fact that the 
Israelites were already familiar with the idea of offering the 
first to God in case of the offspring of animals and men (xiii. 2) ; 
indeed, they may have been familiar with the idea of offering 
first-fruits ; for, as Winer shews, the practice is well known 
among heathen nations, and existed in ancient Egypt.* 

It is objected by the same writer that the command (Exod. 
xxiii. 19), “The Arst-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into 
the house of the Lord thy God,” presupposes the existence of 
the Tabernacle in Palestine. How can a writer make such a 
declaration, when he finds the command embedded in the 
summary directions for the permanent establishment of the 
three great festivals, when the way is prepared for it by the 
direction just before (ver. 17), that three times a year all males 
shall appear before the Lord, and when the immediate sequel 
(chap. xxv.) contains detailed directions for the structure of the 
very tabernacle here briefly alluded to? 

e same author quotes Leviticus xxvi. 34, 35, 43, in which 
it is said concerning the sabbatical years and the captivity : 
“then shall the land rest and enjoy her sabbaths, . . . because 





* Diodorus Siculus, i. 14. Sce fuller references in Winer’s Realwérterbuch, 
Article “ Erstlinge.” 
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it did not rest when ye dwelt upon it.” This, it is said, must 
have been written after actual disregard of the sabbatical and 
jubilee years. But the most careless reader will observe that 
it is the sequel of a full and stringent legislation on the whole 
subject (chap. xxv.), establishing the institution; and is part 
of a long and solemn injunction to observe these ordinances 
and “keep my sabbaths” (xxvi. 2). The lawgiver first sets 
forth the blessed reward of obedience, then draws out in detail 
the punishments which shall follow the consequence of futwre 
disobedience, or, as he phrases it, because the land did not rest 
Sas not have rested] in your sabbaths, when ye dwelt [will 

ve dwelt] upon it. This is the whole case, and it hardly 
calls for notice, except to shew what straws men will throw 
into the scale. Every passage in the Hebrew Bible that con- 
tains an utterance concerning the future and the relative past 
of that future, can be treated in the same manner. 

To these passages of Dr Davidson the bishop of Natal adds 
the phrase “beyond Jordan,” as used in Gen. 1 11; Deut. i. 
1,5. He alleges that as Moses was approaching the Jordan 
from the west, the phrase in his mouth should designate the 
western side of the river, and not the eastern; hence Moses 
did not write it. The sufficient reply is found in his quotation 
from Bleek containing the objection,—“ that the above formula 
was a standing designation for the country east of the Jordan, 
which might be used in this sense without regard to the position 
of the writer. So it is often employed in later times.” It is 
like Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul. So Gesenius. Bleek, 
however, would abate the force of the admission by saying 
that most probably the phrase first formed itself among the 
Hebrews after the settlement in Canaan. But the land was 
occupied, its modes of speech settled, and this great landmark 
there before the time of Abraham. Something more than a 
conjecture or supposed probability, therefore, is necessary to 
give any weight to the objection.* 

The attempts to find evidence that the Pentateuch was com- 

in Palestine, certainly make a very feeble show. 

(vi.) It is further asserted, that certain “legendary and tra- 
ditional elements” of the narrative “involving insuperable 





* A fuller statement of the case would add that the phrase is sometimes 
used from a writer’s position, ..d that the same writer (especially Joshua) 
fluctuates. In Joshua its prevailing usage is as a geographical term, east of the 
Jordan (i. 14, 15; ix. 10; xiv. 3; xvii. 5), in the first of which cases he appends 
“ eastward,” as if to define the true meaning of the phrase. In three instances 
he uses it from his point of view to designate the western side (v.1; xii. 7; 
xxii. 7), but avoids misapprehension in each case by adding f{5>°, westward ; 

A 


Tr 
so that the settled geographical meaning, when used without explanation in 
Joshua, is, from the outset, east of Jordan. 
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difficulties and inconsistencies,” shew that Moses could not 
have been the author of it. Here we meet, mainly in the form 
of quotation from Professor Norton,* the statements, which 
Dr Colenso has repeated at third hand, concerning the muster- 
ing and marching of two millions of — “in a single night,” 
and the difficulties of life in the wilderness. 

But Dr Davidson’s closing remarks on this head are deeply 
significant, as shewing his fundamental objection to any record 
of the supernatural. “Indeed, it is only necessary to examine 
the history, as it lies before us, to find in it a mythological, 
traditional, and exaggerated element, forbidding the literal 
acceptation of the whole. The character of Pharavh under the 
circumstances detailed; the ten miraculous plagues, which 
spared the Israelites while they fell upon the Revetians the 
dogmatic mode in which it is narrated how Moses and Aaron 
presented themselves before Pharaoh ; and the crowd of extra- 
ordinary interpositions of Jehovah on behalf of the — as 
they journeyed through the wilderness, shew the influence of 
the later traditions on the narrative in dressing it out with 
fabulous traits. The laws of nature are unchangeable. God 
does not directly and suddenly interfere with them on behalf 
of his creatures ; neither does he so palpably or constantly 
intermeddle with men’s little concerns. The entire history is 
cast in the mould of a post-Mosaic age, unconscious of critical 
consistency, and investing ancestral times with undue import- 
ance.” 

Here we have, perhaps, the gist of the whole difficulty. 
Evidence can weigh little with one who determines that “t. 
laws of nature are unchangeable,” and that “God does not 
directly and suddenly interfere with them on behalf of his 
creatures.” The remark cuts wide and deep; it sweeps alike 
the time of Moses and of Christ. 





* Davidson's Introduction, vol. i. p. 100, 
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VIIL—BIBLICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INTELLIGENCE. 


In one of the late numbers of the Westminster Review, an article 
appeared on “ Liberal French Protestantism,” in which the writer, 
referring to such works as the “ Christologie” of Athanase Coquerel, 
the “ Essais de Critique Religieuse” of Dr Albert Reville, Colani’s 
Sermons, and similar productions, talks in nt and con- 
temptuous terms of the opposition which these “liberal” writings 
have awakened. “ The clerical parties,” he says, “ which during the 
last few years have affected or felt an alarm at the supposed under- 
mining of Christianity in this country by a few clergymen, have 
made constant use, in the place of better argument, of the cry of 
exploded Germanism. It is likely that most of those who repeated 
the cuckoo cry were really unaware of. the extent to which Biblical 
criticism and the inquiries into the origin and essence of Chris- 
tianity, have recently been carried simultaneously in many parts of 
Europe, more particularly in Holland and in France. Among our- 
selves, the recent rapid spread of liberal opinions concerning the 
Bible and Christian doctrine, has been somewhat quickened by the 
pr made to extinguish Professor Jowett, Dr Williams, and 
Mr Wilson, by episcopal taboo, and ecclesiastical prosecution. Very 
similar, as we expect, will be the result of certain proceedings of 
the orthodox protestant party in Paris, in the matter of M. Athanase 
Coquerel, fils.” This style of vaticination pervades the article, 
which is characterised by a series of bitter attacks on the authority, 
miracles, and teaching of the New Testament, and concludes by 
predicting that “far more important than any disputes between 
episcopalians and presbyterians, churchmen and congregationalists, 
friends of an establishment and liberation society men, is a question 
which must cross-cut all these old divisions: Is the Bible, and the 
Bible only, according to a famous dictum, the religion of protestants ? 
And if it be so, what is its meaning, and what is its worth ?” 

At a time when the enemiesof our holy faith are so boastful and pre- 
tentious, when theyseem rather proud than otherwise of the number 
of their assailants, and of the sensation they have excited in the ortho- 
dox camp, and at the same time so sure of the ultimate triumph of 
their opinions, we hail as highly seasonable the appearance of an 
able article in the Quarterly Review of July last, on “ Freethinking, 
its History and Tendencies.”, The object of this paper is to prove 
that a good deal of what is paraded as a demonstration of modern 
German erudition, is in substance a réchauffé of the forgotten criti- 
cisms of our old English deists. But, besides this, it is shewn that 
in the alarm excited by modern attacks on Christianity, and in the 
number of replies which these have drawn forth, we have only a 
repetition of what took place during the last century; while, from 
the gradual triumph of the Bible, pe of Christian truth, and from the 
oblivion into which the names of its assailants fell, we may safely 


* 
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redict similar results from what is now going forward. ‘“ Men like 

ume and Gibbon, or even Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke in Eng- 
land, like Voltaire and Rousseau in France, like Lessing and 
Wieland in Germany, may have written in the same spirit, and 
may have been as heterodox in their belief as their less distinguished 
countrymen ; but they so little owe their literary reputation exclu- 
sively or principally to their heterodoxy, that their reputation would 
now in all probability be as great or greater than it is, had their 
thoughts on religion never been given to the world.” 


“ Toland, Collins, Tindal, Woolston, Morgan, Chubb, Annet. What kind 
of recollection do these names call up in the minds of English readers of the 
= day? Are they, to the majority, anything more than a bare cata- 

ogue of names—‘ Alcandrumque Haliumque Noémonaque Prytanimque’— 

known, perhaps, in a general way as Deistical writers, much as the above- 
mentioned Virgilian, or rather Homeric, worthies are known as soldiers ; 
but, in other respects, not much more distinguished as regards personality 
and individual character? Yet these were men of mark at their day, the 
essayists and reviewers of the last century, attracting nearly as much atten- 
tion, and receiving nearly as many criticisms, as their successors are doing 
at present. Nor were some of them without confident hope of the lasting 
effects which their works were destined to produce. ‘Tindal prefaces his 
‘Christianity as old as the Creation’ with the declaration that he ‘ thinks 
he has laid down such plain and evident rules as may enable men of the 
meanest capacity to distinguish between religion and superstition, and has 
— the former in every so beautiful, so amiable, and so strongly 

ecting, that they who in the least reflect must be highly in love with it.’ 
And, towards the conclusion of the work, he sums up his estimate of its 
argument in-terms equally flattering : ‘ For my part, 1 think, there’s none 
who wish well to mankind, but must likewise wish this hypothesis to be 
true; and can there be a greater proof of its truth, than that it is, in all its 
parts, so exactly calculated for the good of mankind, that either to add to or 
to take from it will be to their manifest prejudice?’ Chubb, in the preface 
to his ‘ True Gospel,’ asserts that he has ‘rendered the gospel of Christ 
defendable upon rational principles.’ Annet tells his readers that his end 
is ‘to hold forth the acceptable Light of truth, which makes men free, 
enables them to break the bands of creed-makers and imposers asunder, and 
to cast their cords from us-; and to set at liberty captives bruised with their 
chains ; to convince those that believe they see, or that see only through 
faith’s optics, that their blindness remaineth.’ Woolston boasts that he will 
‘cut out such a piece of work for our Boylean Lectures as shall hold them 
tug so long as the ministry of the letter and an hireling priesthood shall 
last.’ And truly, if temporary popularity were any security for lasting 
reputation, Woolston had good grounds for his boast. His discourses are 
said to have been sold to the extent of thirty thousand copies, and to have 
called forth in a short time as many as sixty replies. Swift's satirical lines 
testify to his popularity; while in other respects they might pass for a 
description of a right reverend critic of the present day. 


‘ Here's Woolston’s tracts, the twelfth edition, 
*Tis read by every politician; 
The country members, when in town, 
To all their boroughs send them down ; 
You never met a thing so smart, 
The courtiers have them all by heart. 
Those maids of honour who can read 
Are taught to use them for their oreed. 
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The reverend author's intention 

Has been rewarded with a pension. 

He does an honour to his gown 

by bravely running priestcraft down : 
e 


That Moses was a grand impostor.’ 

“ Other authors of the same school attained toa like celebrity. Against 
Collins’s ‘ Discourse of Freethinking,’ according to the boast of the author 
himeelf, no less than thirty-four works were published in England alone ; 
and the list of antagonist publications enumerated by Thorschmid amounts 
in all to seventy: nine in various languages. Tindal’s ‘ Christianity as old as 
gave occasion, according to the same diligent collector, to as 
many as a hundred and fifteen replies.” 

ad in the present day, when the voice of religious doubt is again making 
itself heard in English literature and in English society, there are not want- 
ing those who tell us that the best mode of dealing with such a state of 
things is to permit and encourage ‘free inquiry’ among the ministers of the 
church ; to abandon those obligations which record the existence of definite 
religious doctrines as essential parts of the Catholic faith, and which bind 
the clergy to teach according to that faith; and to substitute in their place 

Tavded commission to a body of chartered libertines to seek for the 
truth as their consciences may dictate, unfettered by adhesion to the fore- 
gone conclusions of a traditionary belief. As yet, this advice is presented 
to us for the most part in its fairest and most attractive aspect, advocated 
by accomplished and estimable men, adorned with all the glorious hues and 
brilliant polish with which genius and refinement can invest it, recom- 
mended by the charm of good purposes and pure intentions. We say for 
the most part; for there are not wanting, even at this moment, threaten- 
ings of a rougher treatment and a more hostile temper ; and in one instance, 
at least, the claims of free inquiry have been advocated in a spirit of rude- 
ness and bitterness towards the cl in general, which is, perhaps, the 
nearest approach which the manners of the present day will permit towards 
the coarse invectives of a Tindal ora Collins. But whether the means be 
blandishment or bullying, promises or threats, the end proposed is the 
same,—that, namely, which in the last century was ushered in by Collins 
under the plausible name of Free Thinking; and which, now that that 
name has acquired a somewhat evil reputation, is offered to us, with a very 
slight change of style, under the imposing titles of ‘free handling in a 
becoming spirit, 
creeds,’ 


the Creation’ 


a sort © 


“ It is, unhappily, only too true that religious unbelief is widely preva- 
lent at the present time; but it is neither so novel nor so significant a - 
phase of religious thought as its apologists would have us believe. In much 
of what is now presented to us as the fruit of the superior knowledge and 
conscientiousness of the present day, we recognise an old acquaintance in a 
new dress; much of the teaching which boasts of its freedom from tradi- 
tional methods of treatment is but the revival of an obsolete tradition, which 
became obsolete because it was worthless. ‘lhe English deism of the last 
century, like the English gentleman of the same period, has made the grand 
tour of Europe, and come home with the fruits of its travels, It has rein- 
forced the homely bluntness of its native eon by the aid of the meta- 
physical profundities and ponderous se 
philosophy and refined sentimentalism of 
of foreign lacquer and veneer, we may still recognise some of our own cast-off 

returned upon our hands ; and discover that free thought, no less than 


goods 
orthodoxy, may 
treatment,” 


































shews, as sure as God’s in Gloucester, 


’ and ‘ honest doubt,’ which has‘ more faith than half the 


ermany, and the superficial 
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The Edinburgh Review for July opens with a genial notice of 
one of the most interesting and important works that have lately 
appeared in connection with the religious history of England, “ Sir 
John Eliot : a Biography, 1590-1682. By John Foster. In two 
volumes.” This work we hope to introduce to the notice of our 
readers very soon, Meanwhile we may give in a brief extract, the 
estimate formed of it by the Edinburgh reviewer:— 


“ Among original contributors to English history, few writers are entitled 
to ahigher place than Mr Forster. Having chosen for his researches a 
period abounding in great men and great events, he has illustrated it with 
solid learning, with a conscientious study of original materials, and above 
all, with a love of liberty as earnest—we might almost say as pious, as that 
which characterised the heroes of his worship. In his ‘Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth,’ his ‘Grand Remonstrance,’ and the ‘ Arrest of the Five 
Members,’ he had already wrought out of contemporary records many life- 
like pictures of the seventeenth century; and now in ‘Sir John Eliot, a 
‘ Biography,’ he presents us with a full-length portrait of the parliamentary 
leader that band of patriots to whose fearless assertion of their rights, in 
evil times, we mainly owe the present enjoyment of our liberties. And 
this portrait is invested with peculiar interest as being drawn, in t 
measure, by Sir John Eliot himself. He has been raised, as it were, from 
his long siping, sen and standing before us in his natural lineaments, 
speaks the very anguage which swayed the men of his own time, and re- 
veals to us, after upw of two centuries, thoughts which were not even 
made known to his contemporaries. Nor does he stand alone; but sur- 
rounded by a group of illustrious men—by Coke, Hampden, Selden, Went- 
worth, Beville Grenville, Knightley, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Dudley Digges, 
and Benjamin Valentine—Sir John Eliot is henceforth the central figure 
of a great historical painting. 

“These interesting memorials have been derived from the es rs of 
the Earl of St. Germans—the descendant and representative of Sir John 
Eliot—and they comprise original letters, many es hitherto unre- 
pos. @ manuscri a y Eliot We of the First Parliament of 

harles, and other literary fragments in which he appealed to ity, in 
his prison. To thesc treasures Mr Forster has applied himedlf with: un. 
wearied energy ; and the severity of his labours may be judged from the 
testimony of a previous explorer in thesame field. Mr Disraeli having had 
access to a part of Sir John Eliot’s correspondence, while writing his 
‘Commentaries on the Life of Charles the First,’ tells us ‘ the autographs 
of Sir John long proved too hard for my deciphering. Days, weeks, and 
months passed, and I was still painfully conning the redundant flourishes 
and the tortuous alphabet of Sir John, till the volume was often closed in 
the agony of baffled patience.’ Mr Forster has effectually triumphed over 
these obstacles ; and he has further illustrated this biography with many 
original state papers, and all the printed records and pets 8 of the time. 
Hence we are introduced to the opening of the conflict between the Parlia- 
ment and Charles I., at the commencement of the King’s reign, and to the 
councils of the earlier leaders of the Parliamentary fg ee in a narra- 
tive of unequalled fulness and detail. Many new and important facts are 
a ight for the first time ; and facts already known assume a fresh 
signi and im ce. ° 

“ The judicial spirit of history is not exacted from a biographer, who gene- 
rally identifies himself with his hero, joins his party, loves his friends, 
his enemies ; and Mr Forster has espoused the popular cause with heart and 
soul, That cause, however, in its commencement, commands at once tha 
sympathies and the udgment of most readers of the present day. Those 
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indeed, who have formed their opinion of these times from Clarendon and 
Hume, will here read a new chapter in the history of England. But the 
historians of the Stuarts have already lost credit with posterity; and the 
enthusiastic champion of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth, with all his 
zeal, may be trusted as a safer guide to historic truth. If the casual reader 
should be repelled by the formidable proportions of Mr Forster’s volumes, 
or wearied by the slow progress of the narrative (which is somewhat over- 
laid with an excess of minute detail), the student of history will thankfully 
acknowledge the rare learning and ability which have on these copious 
materials to his hand. Nor will he fail to view with friendly indulgence— 
nay even with sympathy—occasional eccentricities of sentiment aud lan- 
guage, which are plainly due to the earnestness of an author intent upon 

is engrossing theme, and with the spirit of men of another age, 
the companions of his studies. The candid critic, passing lightly over 
small defects, will dwell with hearty commendation upon the great merits 
of this work, to which we will now proceed to introduce our readers.” 





IX.—GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Biblischer Commentar tiber Das Alte Testament. Herausgegeben von Cart 
Frieprice Kew und Franz Detrrzscn, Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke. 


We have too long omitted to call the attention of our readers to this im- 
portant and valuable Commentary on the Old Testament. It was com- 
menced in 1861, and has already advanced to five volumes, four of which 
the work of Professor Keil, bring down the commentary on the historical 
books to the Books of Samuel, while the fifth, by Professor Delitzsch, is 
occupied with the Book of Job. Dr Keil will execute the remainder of the 
historical books, and the next contribution to the series by Dr Delitzsch, will 
be a Commentary on Isaiah. Such a work on the Old Testament was 
greatly needed in Germany, and it will prove a seasonable and valuable aid 
to the New Commentary‘recently taken in hand by an association of Church 
of England divines, The well known Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch 
Zum Alten Testament, though excellent in many respects, proceeded from 
the rationalistic school, and is infected throughout with the spirit of 
unbelief. Professors Keil and Delitzsch were both originally disciples of 
rar pan and in the course of a voluminous authorship, almost en- 
tirely devoted to the Old Testament canon, they have never swerved from 
the principles of criticism and exegesis which they imbibed in his school. 
Their aim, as commentators, is to be strictly scientific, but at the same time 
always to interpret the sacred writings in their own devout and religious 
spirit. In their judgment, biblical commentary cannot be — even 
in a scientific point of view, unless it is penetrated with a bib: it, 
for the commentator must be in full sympathy with his author, in to 
do full justice to his author’s work. At the same time they are fullyabreast of 
all the biblical erudition of the age. They take rank among the very foremost 
of Hebrew scholars and critics. Professte Delitzsch, in particular, is a first- 
rate orientalist, and is never so much in his element as when commenting 
upon such products of combined Hebrew inspiration and genius as the 
Book of Job, or the Psalter, or the lofty prophetic strains of Isaiah. The 
work is chiefl seep code Benes Seb say amine ee teen Fo 
in presence of the tive criticism which is now threatening to come in 
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upon us like a flood, the labours of these eminent Lutheran interpreters 
cannot be too earnestly pressed upon the attention of these classes. It is 
chiefly from Germany, as all readers of Colenso know, that the bane of 
rationalistic criticism is imported among us; if we do not also import the 
German antidote, it will be our own fault. None are so well able to fortify 
us against German unbelief as the Germans themselves, 

The preface, by Dr Keil, to his first volume, will shew the excellent spirit 
which is to breathe through the whole work. It is as follows :— 

“Upon the Old Testament rests the New Testament. God spoke to us 
by his only- begotten Son, after he had, at sundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, spoken to the fathers by the am Tr pon .the foundation of the 
prophets and the apostles has the Church of Christ been built ; for Christ 
came not to destroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfil them. As he 
said to the Jews, John v, 39, ‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think 

e have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me,’ so also, shortly 

‘ore his ascension, he opened the understanding of his disciples to under- 
stand the Scriptures, and ‘beginning at Moses and the prophets, he ex- 
pounded to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself,’ Luke 
xxiv. 27,44. In the firm faith of the truth of these d ions of our 
Lord, the fathers and teachers of the church of all ages have studied and 
searched the Old Testament, and have explained and elucidated the divine 
revelations of the old covenant in learned and edifying writings, in order to 
open up and apply the treasures of the wisdom and knowledge of God which 
these revelations contain, to the Christian church, ‘ fur doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, and instruction in righteousness.’ It was not till the last 

uarter of the last century that this faith in the divine revelation of the 

ld ‘Testament was undermined by the prevalence of deism, naturalism, and 
rationalism. Since then, Christendom has seen this well-head of saving 
truth more and more choked up, so that at the present day neglect of the 
holy writings of the Old Testament is as great and wide-spread as igno- 
rance of their true contents; although during the last thirty years, on the 
= of believing students of the Bible, great and important contributions 

ave been made towards the right appreciation and the true understanding 
of the Old Testament, 

“ Availing ourselves of these helps, we propose to supply a Compendious 
Commentary on the whole Old Testament, in which we shall not only eluci- 
date, in a grammatico-historical way, the facts andtruths of divine revela- 
tion therein contained, but purpose also to develope them in the manner of 
biblical theology, with the view of furnishing to Scripture inquirers, and 
especially to students of theology and clergymen, an exegetical handbook 
from whieh ro may be able to derive assistance in the right comprehen- 
sion of the Old Testament economy, so far as theological po Arean, vit yet 
succeeded in understanding it, and may also perhaps dcrive stimulus to 
farther investigations of their own, and to a deeper penetration into the un- 
searchable depths of the word of God.” 


Das Leben Jesu—Vorlesungen an der Universitat zu Berlin im Jahr 1832, 
halten von Dr Friepricn Scuigienmacngr.— Aus Schleierm 

Fandschrifilichem Nachlasse und Nachschrifien seiner Zuhérer, heraus- 
gegeben von K. A. Riirenix. Berlin. 1864, 

Vorlesungen tiber Neutestamentliche Theologie. Von Dr Kerpinanp O. Baur. 
Herausgegeben von Ferp. Frizp, Baur. Leipzig. 1864. 

Dr A. Neander's Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Christlichen Ethik. Her- 
ausgegeben von Dr Davin Erxpmann. Berlin. 1864. 


We put together these three posthumous works of three of the most 
celebrated theologians of Germany, simply with the view of calling attention 
to the fact of their véry recent publication, for we have not yet had time to 
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do more than glance at their contents. The lectures of Schleiermacher on the 
Life of Jesus made a profound impression at Berlin when they were first deli- 
vered, and are now reproduced for the first time, partly from his own manu- 
script, but chiefly from the note-books of several of his students, 


a very imperfect mode of publication, al not so much so in Germany, 
where it is usual for professors to dictate word for word the princi of 
their lectures, as it would be in this country. When com ith the 


recent works of Strauss and Rénan, these lectures of the great founder 
of modern German theology will no doubt be read in Germany with pecu- 
liar zest and interest, and there are probably a few Germanists among our- 
selves who will be able to sympathise with that feeling. Both Strauss and 
Baur began their career by being disciples of Schleiermacher, and they are 
good examples of what has often been remarked upon, that many of 
lei er’s disciples went as much beyond him in unbelief, as others of 
them have happily advanced beyond him in faith and ical perception. 
The Lectures of Baur on New Testament Theology, em some of the 
latest labours of his indefatigable and productive pen, particularly his latest 
exhibition of the doctrinal system of St Paul, which he had intended to in- 
corporate with a new edition of his work on that apostle. For some time 
after his death, his son intended to proceed with the publication of that 


edition, but he would now appear to have given up the design, and has in- 
corporated the piece in the present work instead. To all who have studied, 
or are studying, the development and results of “ The Tabi School,” 


Tubingen 
these lectures will have an interest and importance, as exhibiting, in a con- 
nected and compendious form, the very latest results of Baur's investigations 
and labours in the field of New Testament theology ; and it is always well to 
see the last results of a false hypothesis, or of erroneous critical principles, as 
they often react with a tremendous force of refutation and exposure upon 
the primal falsehood from which they spring. 

Neander’s Lectures on the His of Christian Ethics, are another stone 
added to the cairn which his disciples are gradually and only too slowly 
erecting over his honoured grave. The memorial is intended to consist 
exclusively of his university lectures, reproduced in the manner already 
described. Last year — his lectures on “ Katholicismus and Pro- 
testantismus,” edited by Licentiate Messner of Berlin. These and the rest 
of the series are valued in Germany, not only for their absolute scientific 
merit, but still more perhaps for the idea which they convey, and the 
recollections which, in many attached hearts, they revive, of his style and 
manner a8 an academic teacher. L. 





The following notices of Recent German Theological Literature 
are from the pen of Professor Warren of Bremen. Biblioth. Sacr. 
April 1864 :— ‘ 

Die Lehre vom freien Willne und seinem Verhiiliniss zur Conk & Sa 
chichtlichen Entwicklung dargestellt. Von Cur. Exnst Lurarpr. 8vo, 
pp. 480. Leipzig. 1863. 

ae Luthardt is a Leipsic professor, not yet old, —- acquired an “4 

tation by various exegetical writings, a work on 

The mark before is an adnible ontettin to the literature KA 

trine- Hi most extensive survey i 

controversies, and philosophisings which have centered about Free-will and 

its relation to divine grace, ai we as yet possess. It embraces the whole 
sweep of Christian history, from apostolic times to the present year of grace 
ee eS ee : in a second exegetical part, a new and 
fresh investigation of the Scri doctrine is attempted, and then follows 

a concluding section setting forth the author’s own views. After a philo 
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sophical Introduction of twelve , the chapter- headings of the historical 
are as follows:—I. The Greek Church; II. The Latin Church; IIL. 
Romish Charch ; IV. The Doctrine of Luther (pp. 87-148); V. Me- 
lancthon's Doctrine (pp, 149-261); V1. The 8 of the Antitheses ; 
VIL. Conclusion in the C ienformel ; VIII. The Orthodox Dogmatik ; 
IX. The Century of Transition ; X. The Renovation of the Doctrine of the 
Church. — re occupies pp. 388-428 ; the concluding dog- 
matic statement, pp. 429-470. The author has an uncommonly perspicuous 
style for a German theologian, and the gift of lucid statement and historical 
uction in a rare degree. After doing such full justice, however, to 
the new work, we cannot leave it without alluding to what seems to us a 
d defect, viz. the author’s total neglect of ev ing outside of the 
, aml of Lutheran theology in the period since Reformation. Dr 
Luthardt justifies himself in this ure (p. 3) by simply remarking that 
“ here, in the deve’ ent of the dogma in theran church, the most 
com ive and thorough-going investigations of the subject have been 
"a statement which not a few will be di to controvert. But 
granting it were true, a work which purports to be a historical i 
of the whole subject, has no right to reject such developments as that in 
France associated with the names of Amyraut and Pajon, or that in Ame- 
rica associated with the name of Edwards, without stating that by its 
they are necessarily excluded. An unsophisticated reader of the book before 
us. would finish it with the impression that he had been introduced to every 
author and to every theory related to the subject worthy of historic men- 
tion, and yet there is not in the whole work the name of a Protestant author 
outside of Lutheran Germany! This bigoted onesidedness and supefci- 
liousness of the school of new Lutheran divines to which Dr Lu t 
belongs, is a sad drawback to the ure with which one welcomes their 


learned and acute productions. Apart from this defect, the work may be 
regarded as almost a model monograph. 


Die Enistehung und Fortbildung des Lutherthums von 1548-1576. Von Dr 
H. Herre. 8vo, pp. 264. Cassel. 1863. 


The body of this work is taken up with extracts from twenty old Luthe- 
ran Confessions, prepared and adopted in various state churches between 
the time of the rise of the Adiaphoristic Controversy and the adoption of 
the Form of Concord. The most of these Confessions are wholly unknown ~ 
to ordinary historians, and have been brought to light by Dr Heppe’s anti- 
— researches. They compose a documentary history of the rise and 
ormation of the dogmatic system of Lutheranism, and are here presented 
and commented upon as such. At the same time, he finds in them a justi- 
fication of the positions taken in his former works, “ Die confessionelle 
Entwicklung der altprotestantischen Kirche Deutschlands,” and “ Gesch- 
ichte des deutschen testantismus in den Jahren, 1555-1581,” which 
positions have been violently controverted by zealous Lutheran writers, In 
an Appendix, he pays his respects to the two chief crities of his views, viz. 
Plitt and Calinich, the latter, author of a prize essay, entitled “ Luther and 
the Augsburg Confession” (Leipsic. 1861). Heppe evidently has the best 
of the argument, though the prize essay is uncommonly interesting and able. 


Vorlesungen tiber die Lehrbegriffe der Kleineren protestantischen Kirchen- 
rteien. Von Dr Marraias ScHNECKENBURGER. von 
UNDESHAGEN. 8vo, pp. 250. Frankfort am Maine. 1863. 

As Dr Schneckenburger died in 1848, these posthumous lectures have 
rather an old savour ; nevertheless we will give them, for their author's 
sake, a hearty welcome. Few readers of Dr Schneckenburger’s excellent 





probable i parati 
A family catastrophe has but recently rel 
from the clutch of whimsical widow 8., 
number, Arraigned for causing the death of a servant girl 
treatment, and released on bail, the eccentric 
court at the proper time, sought an asylum in i 
guarded writings of her husband a prey to his still surviving 

The present collection of lectures possesses most of the excellences 
former work, only it was impossible for author to enter 
ne once systems described so fully as he 

hat.of Lutheranism and Calvinism. Furthermore, 
different studies of the subject by other minds of which ° 
self as in the former case. Still the lectures are valuable, and well worthy of 
reproduction ed ge even at this late day. The contents are: Intro- 
duction (pp. 1-4); I. Arminiani GP. et II. Socinianism (pp. 27- 
68); TIT. Guakeriem (pp. 69-102); IV. M ism (pp. 103-151); V. Mo- 
ravianism (pp. 152-218); VI. Swedenborgianism (pp. 221-249). 


pp. 248. 

Six apologetical essays by well known Swiss divines. 
are entitled the “ The Right of Doubt ; “ Doubt and Conscience ; 
Witness of the Holy Spirit.” The three by Riggenbach, “The Wrath of 
God :” “ Original Sin ;” and “ The Unpardonable Sin.” All of them are in 
the best style of modern German apology. As Riggenbach was himself 
originally a rationalist, he understands the art of presenting the truth in 
its most effective form. ‘The whole book may be regarded as a su 
to a work published two years ago by the same house, “Zur Vi 
des Christlichen Glaube aan? age.” The first three are 
help the ay to a belief in God and wane the following to 
aid him in then surmounting the difficulties which threaten to overpower 
his infant faith. 


Hades. Exegetise a Pgs Abhandlung iiber den Zustand der A 
schiedenen Seelen. Von J. R. Oxnren. “Bvo, pp. 183. Leipzic. 1368" 


Eschatological subjects are now the ee Sane: 
Par orkict _ ~~ we have had aio hy war ng: Antone saphy to 
partment from Giider, Luthardt, Rinck, Rudloff, Laacke (formerly a 
ran, ot hte and many others. Sonya cor oie 
think Parson runs the doctrine into the , when we inform 
them that he locates the land of the departed in the interi ; 
but such a view is by no means uncommon here in Germany. We, believe 

oven fn England thie ougpest uf ne fon anthetiay Bishop 
ley. not a restorationist, our author believes, with a large 
number of the theologians, in the continuanes of the 
till the day of judgment. Like many of his learned 
to conceive of the “ middle state” as a grand missi 
do not find that he goes so far as Weitbrech 
ture (!) death of so many competent and 
the supposition that they.are needed in the 
gelising the shadowy hosts of Hades! Perhaps the most noticeable feature 
of the essay is the logical manner in which he applies the idea of 
to both classes. If unsaved can yet rise, so can the saved still 
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This we have never seen so fairly and forcibly carried out as in the t 
treatise. His collective results are well summed up by himself in the fol- 
lowing words: “We have found as the New Testament view of the middle 
state, that the abode of reg emg is, for the most part, to be sought ander 
the earth (2 9); that this is divided into two separate ities, one 
for the relatively blessed, the other for the relatively miserable (22 10, 11) ; 
that the intermediate state is only a temporary one (3 12); and that all de- 
parted souls enter the intermediate state, either under the earth or in hea- 
ven (23 13, 14; that the departed are bodiless (2 16); that they possess 
self-consciousness, memory, the ability to ive and receive oe 
to have intercourse with one another (23 17, 18), to grow in knowl an 

make p: in the career commenced in this life (2 19), and retain even 
the possibility of changing the course commenced here, either to salvation 
GF , 29) or to destruction (2 30).” A concluding chapter discusses, the 

ion of this Scripture view to the established Lutheran doctrine. 


Christliche Glaubenslehre nach protestantischen Grundsdizen dargestellt. 
Von Dr Arex, Scuweizer. Band i. pp. 394. Leipzig. 1863. 


Dr Schweizer is well known to all who interest themselves in the earlier 
Calvinistic theology, as the author of an excellent “ History of the Central 
Dogmas of the Reformed Church,” and of a “ Dogmatik of the Reformed 
Church, reproduced from the Sources.” Though an ecclesiastical councillor 
of the Gunton of Zurich, Professor in the University, and Pastor of the 
Cathedral Church in the same city, he has found time to commence the 
elaboration of an entirely new treatise, covering the whole field of syste- 
matic divirlity, in which he aims to set forth the doctrines of the Christian 
faith, as apprehended by the evangelical church of to-day. The task will be 
seen to be no light one, when we remember the dissonant schools and phi- 
losophies and types of doctrine prevailing in the churches which he has 
more immediately in view; but our author enters upon it eg ger and 
if he succeeds in presenting a well-compacted system, may be hailed by 
thousands as having given exact expression to their faith, when in fact he 
first gave them something which they in consistency with their principles 
and prejudices could believe. The present volume contains the part 
and presents nota few features worthy of notice. For instance, we have 
never found the just distinction between Dogmatic as “ Kirchensatzungen- 
Wissenschaft’ and Glaubenslehre, as the scientific reproduction and setting 
forth of the contents of the Christian faith, so beautifully and thoroughly 
illustrated as here. He takes the point of view of the “ Union” as that 
essentially attained by the whole evangelical church of Germany. As he is 
the first theologian of strictly Calvinistic antecedents who has undertaken 
an original exposition of the ‘‘ Union Theology," we are entitled to look for 
an essential complementation of the type set forth by Twesten, Nitzsch, &e. 
Judging from the volume before us, we should pronounce Dr Schweizer the 
truest disciple of Schleiermacher who has yet appeared in this field. Though 
no servile imitation, the work is, in form, method, spirit, and style, through 
and through, Schleiermacherian. Perhaps none of his itions will excite 


? 

more discussion than the one that “das gittliche Wirken auf die Natur- 
wesen der Bethitigung seiner Naturordnung, das Wirken auf die sittlichen 
Wessen den seiner sittlichen Weltordnung, und das Wirken auf die 
Erlésten oder Kinder Gottes der Bethiti seiner Reichsordnung durchaus 
gleich gestellt wird.” The bearing of this view on the question of miracles 
and on the doctrine of the Divine concursus is at once apparent. Lack 
of space forbids the presentation of his novel method. 
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XU.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


"Suppor f the Sounenet U, i or ike Babee bong the tae be 

r) ui nit i i 

1863. %, the Rev. gen opm M.A.,, pollen ok of Christ 
Church, Surbiton, Author of “ The Bible and its Critics,” &. London : 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


Tue striking, and in many ways most valuable, work, to which we here 
desire to draw the attention it deserves, comes from the same pen to which 
o Church is — for “The Bible and its rogaos Both are oriit 
order specially to the scientific attainments philosophi t 
of the age. Both are remarkable for breadth and pom aes of 
view, and the union of accuracy and closeness of argument, with flashes 


of vivid eloquence, and the deepest experimental views of the of 
Christ. In this respect there are few works which we can put into the 
same category, and not many intellects combine the two. this is one 


cause why many Christian men and women, profoundly interested in the 
truth of not unmindful either of the need imposed by the controversies 
of the day, to meet reason with reason and argument with a 
deterred from the higher range of our apologetic theology. No church is 
richer in it than that of England; and from that meee Sees yams of 
offence and defence, for every emergency, may be drawn. t the style 
even of such great masters as Butler Sa tae is bare, with a scientific dry- 
ness, th it must be confessed that this for their purposes is not 
defensible but necessary. Still the fact remains, that the avérage intell 
and the hearts that have fed most ly on the richness of the gospel’s 
realised truth, are repelled thereby. Not only therefore is it unprepared 
for controversy, and untrained in the first | ge pes simple enough after all 
in themselves, which lie at the bottom of hilosophy of God's word, but 
another result follows, There isa certain lack of nerve and muscle in much 
of our religious writing and religious talk, which in this cultivated age of 
ours, when the gospel of Christ is thrown everywhere on its defence, it is 
of the first moment toremove. Works, therefore, which unite — vigour 
with the unction of profound Christian teaching, and a vein of attractive 
eloquence, with an argument every now and then conceived and 
with a power not unworthy of the author of the Anal , merit 
well of the church. ‘Another thing is worth observing. object 
of the assailers of our faith is to entangle simple and untrained minds in 
the meshes of minute doubts, verbal subtleties, and infinitesimal contradic- 
tions. They are minute philosophers, such as the genius of Berkeley long 
“ago crushed, and with an exquisite irony and subtlety act 
as an atheist or impugner of providence might act, if dwelt on the 
anomalies and snaiieeumulteds of smaller animals, or the ill-wrought and 
imperfectly developed capacities of the elemental forms of theearth. What 
should we do? hy, we should ap to what strikes all eyes, and is 
intelligible to all minds. We should point to the great firmament, the 
sun, moon, and stars, which proclaim the glory of God, and the vast har- 
monious arrangements for man’s well-being which lie on the very surface 
and broad aspect of things. We may depend upon it, whys boy de 
fas srasahagns ann a eee ent a ae . 
irrelevant, though insoluble prob e infinitesimals of scepticism. — 
is the peculiar province of oo and masculine understandings to shake 
themselves and their cause free from these incumbrances. The victory for 
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ps pee ig og ne gef e apa inciples ; 
and the 


extricated from the passes and broken where no 
decisive issue can be won, is f in the light of the sun, and in the open 
This was the method by Mr Garbett in his former book. 


either he nor any well informed man ventures to question the general 
soundness on which scientific inquiries are carried on, and our great 
triumphs in the knowledge of God's material universe have been achieved. 
— right — and are indeed the application to one of God's 
worlds of the laws common sense. Properly modified by 
the difference between physical and material things, and moral and reli- 
gious questions, they are no doubt of universal application. In condition- 
ing their application by the essential distinctions between what is of moral 
and physical demonstration, we only insist on what the great heathen 
master of both spheres of human thought, as they then were investigated, 
lays down as an absolute rule, But beyond this rule of Aristotle we claim 
no postulate. On this principle it was, then, that Mr Garbett met the 
— argument in his former work. It is on a similarly broad a - 
ciple that the author treats the question in his present work—the Boyle 
Lectures for 1863; we have no doubt of its solidity. The adjustment 
of means to ends is the work of intelligence. The ment is instinctive ; 
we use it day, whether we will or no. ithout entering into 
a discussion of Bacon’s censure on the mode in which the argument 
of final causes was m: in his day, it is certain that, duly under- 
stood, it is the key to God's universe. Physiology, with its attendant 
sciences, cannot move or exist without it. Astronomy, grasping the order 
of the universe, and the harmonics of the firmament in its sublime geo- 
metry, would be but chaos without it. The wondrous faculties of man, the 
structure of his mind, the action of his instincts, passions, and moral 
faculties would be but a riddle and a world’s wonder. There is and can be 
no arguing with those that choose to renounce this fundamental principle. 
Great erratic intelligences, shedding about them a disastrous light, and 
Titan-like unsettling the universe, may no doubt be cited against it. But 
these are minds run mad, alien from the confessed convictions not only of 
the mass of mankind but of the noblest intellects, in all the spheres of 
thought and action which have adorned humanity. We make no account 
of them, and choose humble reason against brilliant paradox, Well, then, 
if the vast structure of Scripture, so diversified and complex, can be shewn 
by evidence collected from itself to have a clear and debnite plan, bergen. | 

its parts into a grand indissoluble unity, it must be, in that respect, 

such as it is, the work of intelligence. And if, from the circumstances of the 
case, such intelligence was not and could not have been man’s ; if it extends 
es an and time, and moral and spiritual combinations, into the infinite of 

isdom and pa the conclusion is inevitable. The intelli is 
God’s. It is God’s word. This is the demonstration, the great theologic 
Q.£.D., at which in the present work Mr Garbett aims. Like the geo-, 
metry of Newton, it is 1 heavy weapon effectually to wield, and to bring it 
80 clearly as is desirable before the Christian consciousness. Dimly and 
imperfectly it is accepted, we suppose, by most believers; but not in that 
external and logical form, which the present day necessitates, In fact, to 
give Ogre consistency to this seemingly loose consciousness, is the pur- 
pose of that traditional theology which has been coeval with revelation, 
expanding and systematising itself as revelation itself waxed perfect, and, 
ever according to its progress, binding together and harmonising the 
written tecords. Hence the infidel rejecting the key, and starting de novo, 
discerns but loose disjointed fragments, without an inner inspiring spirit, or 
unity of purpose, a jungle of myth and fa i iti 


ct, history, an on. 
But not surely than did Cuvier with broken bones of the Paris 














basin, do we with the of final causes, and a great central 
the living and frame which had seemed 
Garbett in the treatment of his has divided it imto two parta. 
In the first he considers the general principles, and the involved 
in the divine plan of human redemption, as conceived by him, and by the 
greatest doctors of the chureh of Christ. To say that we 's 


re with great power deduced by the author—the employment of 
uman instruments and human the only representative and 
organ of human things, revelation ou y of the spiritual world within 
_ re 9 on feeble side of revelation, the human reg «r in 
ought word, involving at once many sore probations to faith, a 
thousand difficulties and complexities, inseparable from the nature of 
lan, its endless ambiguity, confusions, and conflicts. To this is 
cuptanllioh teagrveth through me not the lonean ee ane ese 
sary adaptation of the revelation to capacity of those for whom it was 
designed, and who, from age to age, carried on the truth, like the Aauaradn- 
poger of old, to the generations that came after. Then came as @ neces- 
sary instrument of transmission the choice of a single race, ae 
yet complicating still more the problem, by their passions and y 
elements and manifold secular relations, in a way which divine wisdom, 
adjusting the end from the beginning, could alone have solved. How 
marvellously it was wrought out, and in what harmony with the alter- 
natives and possibilities of the case, restricted on all sides by the mode of 
action which God himself had selected, as an artist is by his materials, is 
shewn with great ability in the third lecture. This lecture completes 
abstract and theoretic view of the divine and human sides of the 
redemption, with the main difficulties and results up i 
ception of it, and constitutes the strictly scientific portion 
Throughout the caution is to be observed, that in all this 
tempt ae of God’s counsels, nor dare approach 
——7 le light. Very finely does Mr Garbett describe 
of God’s dealings :—‘“ It is the very march of God himself 
visibly out of his place, and in the a of his great = 
=, across the whole firmament of human th t. is the 
ighest unity—the circle most approaching the Infinite—into which we can 
search ; for the whole system of human things, visible and invisible, phy- 
sical and spiritual, are subordinate of it. In tracing its 
out of the depths of the Divine wisdom it has become more con- 
i revealed, all details of human action pass eee out of 
view. e grandest pictures which human life can are 
none so grand as the sacred history describes—sink into subordinate 
—— Not only individual men, but es and empires, 
states, and revolutions, are but secondary adjuncts, where the cen 
figure is God himself, in the object of revelation, its mode, its course, its 
accomplishment—God alone, coming out of the eternity before time, and 
lost to present view in the eternity after time, like the natural sun moving 
from one horizon to the other, in a cloudless flood of light and glory.” 
In the fourth lecture, the author applies his principles to the pre-Mosaic 
iod. The purpose of God being given, and the ion of the nation 
which was to treasure the truth till the period of its proclamation, and the 
ripeness of the times arrived, it followed that there must be given a know- 
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po te ee of their relation to him, of their condition as fallen creatures, 
their election as a chosen race, bound to the God of their forefathers 
by solemn and definite covenant. This, and no scientific or merely histo- 
rical information, was the object of their of the revelation. We are 
quite agreed with the author, that after all that science has done and infidel 
intellect attempted, no real contradiction can be shewn to exist between 
the utterances of the divine oracles and ascertained facts. The incom- 
eg a sublimity of the opening chapter of Genesis is fact, for all that can 

shewn to the contrary, as well as elevated thought. The creation, the 
antiquity of man, the descent of the human race from a single pair, and the 
deluge, the fundamental facts in the history of the human race, are unshaken. 
We foar not science or the progress of knowledge. But we resist imperfect 
science as an imposture, ah theories without facts, or beyond the facts, as 
not knowledge, but shallow empiricism at the best. Considered in the 
light of the central truth, nothing is imperfect, nothing meaningless or 
fragmentary in the earlier chapters of the Bible. In the fifth lecture, 
the author treats the earlier history of the Hebrew nation from the settle- 
ment of the patriarchal tribe on the banks of the Nile, to that which Bunsen 
justly styles the commencement of the rational history of nations, the 
triumphant exodus of the Israelites. From the land of their long and iron 
captivity, into which they came a =< they went a nation conquering and 
toconquer. There isa great deal of HE a reading in this lecture, and 
those who are interested in tracing the growth of nations, and their ual 
hardening into a definite shape, and enduring characteristics, will find a 
masterly analysis of the elements that went to form the new Oy son and 
see the hand of the Potter as he moulded, by subtle and powe touches, 
the yet not fully tempered clay. The durable result of the law, combined 
with other almost as potent influences, is before our eyes in the wondrous 
Jewish race, more permanent than iron or adamant against the waste of 
time, revolution, and the tyranny of man. 

And now we come to the stormy period of the Judges, and the change of 
the theocratic commonwealth into the kingdom ; a transformation ond 
seen from the first, and announced as a future event by Moses himself. 
Throughout there is a continuous and unbroken thread of design, the 

iden line of the divine counsels. In weal and woe, in curse and in bless- 
ing, in obedience and in rebellion, still on sweeps the purpose of Jehovah, 
embracing the end from the~ beginning, and wondrously moulding to his 
will the wayward passions of the chosen race, even amidst the wild surg- 
ing and commotions, and heart-breaking tyrannies and blood-shedding of 
the Judges. Then at last emerged the kingdom in its greatness; and full 
in the eyes of the nations, from the rock of Zion and the gulden temple of 
Jerusalem, shone forth the imperial glory of David and of § Solomon, The 
events are outwardly secular and earthly ; the interpretation of them, and 
their overruling toa spiritual pu is divine. This is their use to mankind. 
And in the sixth lecture will be found the antidote to much that is danger- 
ous to youth in Ewald, as he is, and in Mr F. Newman, and Mr 
Mackay, author of the “ Hebrew Monarchy.” And now the end approaches. 
All through the history of the monarchy, the line of the prophets has been 
uninterrupted, throwing an awful interpretation on passing events, and the 
blaze of God’s wrath on the sins of king and people. And as the earthly 
— declines, and the clouds gather b: and blacker over the fortunes 
of the nation, the divine Spirit throws, in rapturous song and solemn pro- 


phecy, into ever increasing prominence the kingdom of the Messiah ; and 
still shaking itself clear from the present, and hardly looking back to the past, 
throws onward the hopes of Israel and of man to the coming of the great 
Redeemer. The first streaks of the dawn are visible in the distance, and 
the Day-Spring is close at hand, “The sovereign will of God, fixing the 
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end and selecting the means for its accomplishment, gives consistency and 
unerring certainty to this hope of the universal church. What divine good- 
ness ordai gene gy emp: es ere = ter ay The pos- 
sibility of failure must be as tely absent from the future as the 
possibility of mistake is from the past. On this assurance faith devoutly 
rests. the entan and complicated difficulties besetting the 
et ef church of Christ, reason is wholly unable to trace before- 

the consistent path ; but to the mind of God all things are ordered 
ona to the end. The clouds may gather blackly 
across the heavens, but the sun shines beyond and above them. The 
apparent motion and disturbance are only in ourselves: the Jews at the 
period of the captivity were probably exercised 4g Spey doubts relative 
to the accomplishment of the divine promises. Yet, at that very time, in 
& way they are eh ert pr ap ota 
tion, and the time wag already at hand when the covenant with their 
should be fulfilled, and the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in his 
win: ” 

is is a proper place to remark, that this view of the great purpose of 
Scripture, the tracing of God's counsels for man’s redemption from Adam 
downwards, and mainly for many centuries the necessarily restricted 
channel of one chosen race, the trustees of ind, affords a rational and 
satisfuctory assurance of the truth of the historical narrative, and the exer- 
cise of the same divine superintendence over the chosen historians, as over 
the utterers of the most awful and directly divine verities. All is woven 
in the same web, all points to the same one supreme purpose, the links of 
the whole chain are compacted by the same almighty hand; and mani- 
festly when allowance is made for the infirmities of human copyista, and 
the unaveidable variations of text, the overshadowing of the sacred out- 
peer ger ny hagas pt gin hens Let us not rashly wi ae 
portion of it from out of that majestic shelter. Nor let us forget that 
this time it is for argument’s sake, and in the consciousness of ep to 

, that, for the moment, we have consented to fight the battle and peril 
the issue of this question of questions on a single point. During all this 
raging of the infidel, and the shouts of religious conflict, no hand has 
attempted to assail the arguments on behalf of the historical truths of Chris- 
tianity which giant intellects have framed. They stand unconquerable, and 
with them the truth pos fat Miracles and prophecy, outward evi- 
dences and inward, all with concentrating lines converge to the grand Sun 
of righteousness ; and the force of the ment for the truth that has come 
from him, is the accumulated strength of the vast and combined whole, most 
multiplex, like God's material universe, but by virtue of the informing soul 
xbsolutely one. The force of these statements of the cause of 
revelation, any simple and intelligent Christian can understand and appre- 
ciate. Let them make him sure that, in the handling of abstruser doc- 
trines and points of criticism and scholarship beyond his grasp, the truth is 
similarly vindicated. And at any rate, there is the inner witness of the 
Spirit which God bestows on all who love him and seek to know him, bei 
ready to do his will. This is the best verification of the truth of the w 
and he needs no logical proofs nor demonstration from without, whose heart 
is the temple of h the sanctification of the Spirit, and the 
sprinkling of the blood of the b of God. We heartily recommend Mr 
Garbett’s volume as a xrfjuc és¢ dé to the church, G. 
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The Book of Ruth in Hebrew, with a Critically Revised Text, Various Read- 
ings, % ing a new Collation of Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS, (most of 
them not previously collated), and a Grammatical and Critical Com- 
mentary, to which && appended the Chaldee Targum, with Various Read- 
t jcal Notes, and a Chaldee G By Cuantes H.H, 


Riou, M.A. of Trini Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford 
British Ghaplain at Dresden. ‘London : Williams and Norgate. Leipzig : 
Rudolph Hartman. 1864. 


This is a small but valuablecontribution to the available means of a 4 
a critical knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures. Jn commencing it, the editor 
had two principal obj in view: viz., to exhibit a specimen of a minute 
collation of Hebrew MSS., and to supply junior students with such assist- 
ance as might be needful in their early attempts at translating Hebrew, 
while at the same time the requirements of advanced scholars were steadily 
borne in mind. The work is well adapted to both these pu 
The introduction explaine the re upon which the text has been 
constructed and the notes appended. The basis of the text is that of Theile ; 
but several alterations have introduced, the chief of which are the fol- 
lowing: The scriptio defectiva has been uniformly substituted for the 
scriptio — whenever MS. authority could be found for so doing. The 
ign of Raphe is restored throughout. Mappik is restored in both } and 9 
used at the end of a word with their consonantal power, and is some- 
times inserted in 8. The feminine pronoun of the third person is written 
and pointed NT instead of NYT. The sacred name fT¥T is everywhere 


pointed FTY7°. The word [¥4] placed within brackets is three times 


inserted in the text. In two of these instances it is supplied in the keri. 
The alterations in individual words affecting the sense of the several 
are as follows : chap. ii. 18, R"VFV) instead of NR") ; chap. iii. 16 NIM 


instead of 43%; chap. iv. 4, Span instead of ON2 ; and chap. iv. 20, 
wy IN instead of moo Fix. A minute account is given of the 


twenty-eight MSS. collated by the anthor ; and the numerous references to 
the slightest variation of their readings shews his great diligence and care in 
examining them. He notes particularly what has never been systematically 
done before, the differences in regard to the vowel points and the accents. 
The results exhibit very little difference from our common Hebrew text of 
Van Der Hooght. ‘ 

Another peculiarity, and what to most young studertts of Hebrew will be 
s, striking novelty, is the placing of Raphe over so many letters. The v 
form of it must have been but indistinctly apprehended from the short an 
not too clear descriptions of it in most grammars. The elder Buxtorf, in 
whose days it had me obsolete in printed copies, well designates it as 
virgula transversa, a stroke across. It can easily be imagined how great an 
incumbrance these heavy strokes, from such types as were used in the infan 
of printing, would be on the and the relief felt when such an impedi- 
ment was removed ; or, to use the words of Buxtorf, when it would be said 
of Raphe :—“ Adhibitam adhuc cernere est in quibusdam veteribus Bibli- 
orum editionibus Constantinopoli impressis ; in recentioribus autem libris 
plane exolevit.” In this new work, however, the types are so “clean cut” 
that the restoration of Raphe does not disfigure the page. The strokes are 
very fine, but in our opinion most of them are too long. On the contrary, 
Metheg is generally B aay too short, 

As a specimen of the diacritic marks used in MSS, the restoration of 


Raphe is certainly interesting, but its practical utility to the student in read- 
ing is very doubtful. Moreover, we fear it will interfere seriously, if gene- 
y adopted, with the correct printing of the.point Hholem. An instance 
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of this evil is to be seen in chap. i. 8, im the word FPM9D. In this case the 
Raphe above the 5 is of the same length as the Pattahh below it, thus, 5; 


while the Raphe above the J} is double that | and thereby has crushed 
the Hholem between it and Weg pemapgeed iy vedve bear oe fone epee oe 


eye, it is scarcely visible. And, what makes the case worse, the poor Hholem 
has been deprived, by the preference for the scriptio defectiva, of its natural 
companion }. And again, chap. iv. 14, in the first word of the verse, §§ is 
allowed to remain with the softening Raphe above it, and above that, Zaqeth- 
qaton instead of Hholem. ese are grave errors in a critical edition of so 
small a book. There are, besides, three serious errors arising from other 
causes, namely, chap. i. 18, Mappik has been left out of the j} in FIM ; 


chap. ii. 12, 9 has been dropped from the beginning of the word yu; and 
chap. iii. 16, 7} occurs instead of fy iu the word AMON. Grammatical errors 
t — 


occur even in the English portion of the work, in consequence, perhaps, of 
its having been printed ae England, for example, p. xxxvi., we have 
“ desiring of.” ese errors should be corrected in the next edition, which 
yer gr ec work will soon — hele, well @ ‘ 

e Commentary is, upon whole, well digested. Appropriate quota- 
tions from the ancient versions are frequently introduced, which throw light 
upon the Hebrew text. There is not the sli to exalt these 
versions to an aay | with, far less to raise t above, the original. This 
is as it should be. ae ee Se ee ee 
authority for any translation, however good, of a modern book than for the 
book itself. It is only perversity of mind to apply a different principle to 
books of ancient times. The quotations from the Arabic and Syriac versions 
are often, witha laudable consideration of the case of younger students, translated. 
It would have done no harm to have translated the whole. As to those from 
the Greek and Latin, it is not likely that any one disposed to use the book 
will be unacquainted with them. Mr Wright, in his Commentary, has freely 
used and acknowledged the labours of others, and shews his ability to form 
and communicate an independent and candid opinion. 

There is a separate portion set apart to Notes on Accentuation. In order 
to use the valuable remarks in this to advantage, the student would re- 
quire to have at hand “ Davidson’s Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation,” which 
is constantly referred to. The Chaldee 7’ will be very useful to those 
-who can be ed to master it. But if the author, or editor we should 
perhaps rather say, has his doubts regarding the state of Hebrew scholar- 
ship, he need have none as to the small progress made in this country by 
the mass of students in Chaldee. In such circumstances we are inclined to 
think that it would be a profitable addition (we do not say as a substitute 
for the Glossary) were a literal translation of the to be ded to 
> Man that —_ it a allure some to study the — he the help 
of the glossary, and it might’encourage others to vere ving begun. 
In making this suggestion, we have in view chiefly the case of those who m 
not have the opportunity of enjoying the assistance of a living teacher. Su 
would be encouraged, by a judicious reference to a translation, to proceed 
with confidence and precision. Without this addition, we think the work is 
not well adapted to be a First Reading-Book in Chaldee, a thing very much 
wanted. There is no lack of first reading-books for Hebrew. And, simple 
and short as this Book of Ruth is, it will not suit beginners in Hebrew with- 
out something more elementary going before it, or the voice of a living teacher 
along with it. Mr Wright is elementary enough for the class he has in view, 
but he is mistaken in supposing that students of Hebrew throughout Great 
Britain usually begin with the Psalms. In Scotland they usually begin with 
Genesis and proceed to Ruth ; the very order which he is following himself 
in his editions of the Old Testament. N. 
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The ay Marshman, and Ward, the Serampore Missionaries. By 
3 ——- aRsamaN, Popular Edition. London: A Strachan 


In the present edition of this work, the author has considerably curtailed 
its dimensions, by omitting, among other things, his vindication of the 
rapes a missionaries from the aspersions cast on their character, during 
the choly controversy in which they were involved with their brethren 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. The narrative of their life and labours 
has thus been brought within the reach of a larger class of readers. Few 
- without interest a story t with such a variety of striking 
incidents, scenes, and characters. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
difficulties with which these earnest and self-devoted men had to struggle 
from the commencement of their enterprise. The Baptists certainly now 
occupy a distinguished place among the pioneers of C op epT a place 
which they may owe, in some degree, to that peculiarity in their creed 
which adapts itself more specially to the incipient stage of the Church, 
when adult baptism is, of course, the main object of every missionary, 
and the number of believing converts, as in the Acts of the Apostles, is the 
only result deemed worthy of notice in reporting his progress. But small 
_ was due to them asa body at the outset of the undertaking. When 

y first broached the idea of a mission to India, and offered to go out as 
the first missionary, his open was received by the brethren of the Baptist 
associqgtion in his neighbourhood with apathy, and even with scorn. But 
for his personal exertions and indomitable perseverance, even the small sum 
collected for his outfit would never have been realised, and the scheme 
would have dropped to the ground. The obstacles he had to encounter 
through the coldness of friends almost equalled those thrown in his way 
through the hostility of the East India Company ; and we know not a more 
humiliating chapter in the history of missions than that which records the 
mode in which the good man, after scrapin ther as much as barely to 

Y a steerage passage, was smugyled pete a foreign vessel to the place uf 

is destination. There, being joined by his trusty associates Ward and 
Marshman, they commenced that career of disinterested labour in their col- 
lege at Serampore, in the course of which they met with so little encourage- 
ment from their friends at home, and which at length—thanks to the petty 
jealousies of “ committeeism,”—they were compelled to abandon. Mr 
Marshman has succeeded in completely clearing the character of these 
pra | men, and has done so with praiseworthy charity and candour. 
though the public probably have learned for the first time the character an 
amount of the aspersions cast upon them from the vindication which he has 
produced. We need hardly recommend to the friends of missions a volume 
which, from its very title, all of them must be desirous to possess, and which 
they cannot fail to peruse with profound interest. 


Memoir of the Life and Lpiscopate of Dr William Bedell, Lord Bishop of 


Kilmore. is Son-in-law, the Rev. Atexanper Crocy, M.A., Minister 
of Cavan. London: Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt. 1862. (Printed 
for the first time, with Illustrative Notes, from the original MS., in the 
Harleian Collection, British Museum.) 


It does not redound much to the honour of the Church of England, that 
to this day “a satisfactory Life of Bedell, personal and — is still a 
desideratum,” ‘The only authentic notice we have of this amiable and emi- 


nent prelate, is that of Bishop Burnet. There is no excuse for this neglect 
in the want of materials, for these exist in considerable abundance. More 
peony, two curious accounts of his life were written not long after his 

ecth, by persons who had every means of information ; one being sup- 
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posed to be the uction of the bishop’s own son, and the other 

that of his ot op Alexander Clogy. And yet, strange to say, both 
these accounts, which Burnet seems to have consulted, remained in manu- 
script till the other day, when the last-mentioned memoir was, as the title 
of this work informs us, ee ee time/” As to the other 
account, supposed to have been drawn up by the bishop's son, and which 
lies in the Bodleian Library, the present editor says that he has “ neither 
read nor seen it!” We feel. under no small obligations to Mr WW. Walter 
Wilkins, for rescuing one of these documents at least from obscurity, if not 
from oblivion ; but we cannot sufficiently express our surprise that, in a 
day when so much has been done by individuals and by societies to preserve 
the treasures of the past, when our libraries are overflowing with Anglo- 
Catholic and other antiquarian lumber, no effort should have been made to 
revive the memory and reproduce the works of one of the test orna- 
ments of the Church of England. Such we hold to have been the character 
of Bishop Bedell, not indeed as a man of genius and learning, but as a Chris- 
tian bishop, as one who did more in his for the e isation of Ire- 
land than has been done by hundreds of bishops befure and since, and whose 
labours, had they been carried out in the spirit in which he commenced 
them, might have floated the English church long ere now over the dark 
sea of ignorance, faction, and fanaticism which threatens to submerge it. 
The impression produced on us, many years ago, by reading Burnet’s 
account of this worthy bishop, dry and meagre as it is, has never been 
effaced. Above all, his wise and holy zeal to put the Irish in possession of 
the gospel, by translating the Bible, the Catechism, and the prayers of the 
Church into their native tongue, and his efforts to substitute a clergy able 
to in the same language to the benighted natives, instead of a class 
of ishmen who, as he expressed it, “ have not the tongue of the people, 
nor can perform any divine offices or converse with them, which is no small 
cause of the continuance of the people in Popery still,” ought to endear his 
memory to every Christian heart, and entitle him to the hi niche in 
the temple of Christian worthies. 

The present volume is got up with considerable care. At the same time, 
this reprint of the “ Speculum Epi. m ; or the Apostolique Bishop,” 
in its antique dress, can only be hailed as the precursor of a modern pro- 
duction worthy of the name of Bedell. 


The Christ of the Gospels and the Christ of Modern Criticism: Lectures on 
M. Renan's “ Vie de Jesus.” By Joan Tuisocn, D.D., Principal of the 
College of St a in the University of St Andrews, Author of “ The- 
ism,”’ “ Leaders of the Reformation,” &c, London and Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1864. 
We have perused these lectures with the most cordial satisfaction. They 

contain as good an answer, and furnish as good an antidote to the super- 

ficial philosophy, the self-destructive theory, and the sophistical but a 

tive eloquence of M. Renan, as anything of the kind we have seen. Once 

in the grasp of his Caledonian antagonist, the vivacious Frenchman has no 
chance whatever. He is laid on his back, and subjected to the mani 

tion of a merciless logic; while, at the same time, he is treated with the 

utmost personal civility. In vain does he attempt to shift his position. In 

vain does he try to parry a deadly thrust aimed at one piece of istry, 
by dexterously betaking himself to another. The Principal 
nes dealing with the second, till he has the first. Inch 
y inch, all life and pith are crushed out of the till at length it is 
held up to contempt as a piece of inflated fiction—a blasphemous tra- 
vestie. Take the following as a specimen :— 
“ Not to insist upon the total of evidence for such an account of 
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Christ’s miracles, or rather the abounding evidence opine it, such a cha- 
racter as M. Renan thus attributes to Jesus, is plainly self-contradictory. 
It is impossible to conceive such a union of moral excellence with such 
thaumaturgic imposture as he attributes to him. Men of the highest good- 
ness may no doubt fall into grave mistakes. Pascal may believe in_the 
miracle of the Holy Thorn ; and a St Bernard and St Francis may delude 
themselves, in special moments of spiritual access, with the possession of 
miraculous powers. But there is nothing really parallel in such cases to 
the miraculous career of Jesus. None of these men claimed, in the sense 
that he did, a su mission. Even assuming their own point of 
view, the mi ous was at the most an accident in their lives. But it 
was the characteristic life of Jesus; no after-thought, no concession forced 
upon him, bat the primary and appropriate manifestation of his Messianic 
mission, and the self-constituted vindication of the divinity which he claimed. 
It is impossible to apologise for such a miraculous career,—for such mira- 
culous claims, — supposing them to have been factitious and assumed. If 
Jesus was, according to M. Renan, a mere wonder-worker, a thaumaturgist, 
like Apollonius of he could not be the noble and beautiful character 
which he describes. The preacher on the mount would cry shame upon 
the thaumaturgist in Capernaum, in Cana, in Nain. Character, in this 
strange world of ours, is often mysteriously complex ; the good and the evil 
lying side by side, in startling and perplexing combination ; but the mourn- 
ullest contradictions of character that the world has ever witnessed, would 
be outrivalled by the contradiction which the character of Christ would thus 
— The ‘highest consciousness of God that has ever existed in the 
m of humanity,’ allied to the tricks of the wonder-worker, the impos- 
tures of the exorcist—who does not feel his spirit shudder at such a thought? 
who does not feel, at such a suggestion, the shadows of the world’s mystery 
to darken over him, and the idea of the divine to go out of his heart in the 
blackness of an inexplicable confusion? Mixed as are the representations 
of human history, and strangely combined as are the possibilities of good 
and evil in many a soul, such an asscciation as that of imposture with the 
name of Jesus, exceeds all the limits of human credibility.” Pp. 197-199. 
We cannot conclude our notice of this book without expressing our admi- 
ration of the beauty of its typology. The type is so large, that it must be 
quite a pleasure, even to the weakest eyes, to peruse it. 


The Redeemer ; Discourses by Epuonp ve Pressenss, D.D. With Intro- 
duction by Wititam Linpsay ALexanper, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1864. 

In his judicious introduction to this treatise, Dr Alexander makes the 
following remarks :—“ To all who take an interest in the state of religion 
on the continent, the name of Edmond de Pressensé is well known. He 
stands forth as one of the most zealous, fearless, and eloquent defenders of 
evangelical truths and the claims of the Bible, alike against the influence 
of traditionalism on the one hand, and the assaults of neologianism on the 
other. A man of high culture and intellectual resoarces; intimatel 
acquainted as well with the history of the church in past ages, as wi 
the current of religious speculation, the state of religious life, and the 
tendencies of prevailing opinions and habits among those immedi 


around him ; with remarkable powers of clear, pointed, and eloquent 
discourse; and possessing this unusual means of ing aid to any 
cause whose side he may espouse, he has shewn himself , by tongue 


or pen, to consecrate his best energies to the defence and propagation of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. One of the most eloquent preachers in Paris, 
he has also earned for himself no mean place among the few who, in 
modern French literature, have brought genius, learning, and philosophy, 
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to the service’ of genuine and intelligent piety.” In the present work, 
Dr De Pressensé appears to have aimed at giving his work an apolo- 
So ee nee and Dr Alexander thinks he has presented 

th these aspects with great ability, force, and eloquence. At the same 
time, he adds: “ Addressing ns not much addicted to dis- 
quisition, and desirous of prc poy ae impression in favour of Christianity, 
upon a community unhappily not imbued with any just acquaintance with 
its principles and doctrines, the author has wisely, I think, sought to pre- 
sent the truth in a free and than a scientific manner; and 
indeed has apparently been careful to avoid those technical formula in 
which the truths of Christianity are generally presented in this country. 
It is necessary to keep this in mind in ing his work, otherwise he 
wig be suspected of defective statement of the truth, when in —_—_ 
only thing wanting is the ordinary vehicle in which the traths of the Bi 
are wont to be presented.” This estimate we are disposed, on the whole, 
to indorse. We agree, too, with Dr Alexander in thinking that that 
portion of the work in which De Pressensé argues for the purely Mosaic 
character of the Sabbath, had been better wanting. We have observed, 
indeed, in perusing the treatise, that, in other instances besides this, the 
author betrays deficiency in logical precision. What he states is, in one 
sense, quite true, but in order to bring out the whole truth in its many- 
sidedness, distinctions must be drawn which tend very much to qualify 
strong statements in which he indulges. There are other expressions which 
we do not profess to comprehend, such, for example, as the following : 
“ His obedience unto death, even the death of the cross, has re-established 
the harmony between the human and the divine will which the fall had 
destroyed : for he was slain as the Son of man. He is the rea) representative 
of humanity” (p. 287). Such phraseology may be capable of explanation ; 
but it conveys no distinct ideas to our mind, and looks as if it had come 
from the cloud-land of Germany. Apart from such mystic utterances, the 
book is full of excellent matter, clothed in the most attractive style, and 
fitted to prove extensively useful. 


A Memorial Sketch of the late Rev, G Bannerman Blake, M.A., Junior 
Minister of St George's Presbyterian Church, Sunderland. With a selec- 
tion from his Sermons, London: James Nisbet & Co. 1864, 


We have here a memorial of one of the most amiable and promising 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church in En The reader has only to 
look at the strikingly faithful likeness ed to the volume, to give us 
credit when we say, from personal acquaintance with the original, that a 
gentler and more genial spirit, a sprightlier genius, and a kindlier nature 
than once animated that iug countenance, and indwelt that graceful 
but fragile frame, are seldom to be found. In him the modesty and manli- 
ness of the true gentleman, and the loveable temper of the true Christian, 
shone out unalloyed by those disadvantages in feature and address, which, 
in some cases, conceal half their beauty, His sun, alas! went down when 
it was yet day, or rather in the very morning of life, when all was fresh 
and hopeful. It would have been a sad addition to the disappointment of 
these hopes, had there been nothing left to remind us of one whose loss is 
so much lamented. The present volume furnishes, in a brief but cordial 
memoir, and a selection from his discourses, a memento which will be 
much prized by all who knew George Blake as a friend, a brother, and a 
pastor. 
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designed and ad Sor the use of Ministers and Students. 
German of G. V. Lecuter, D.D., and K, Gerox, Edited by J. P. Lana, 


D.D. Translated by Rev. P. J. Guoac, Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1864. 


Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Acts of the ‘ne | 


The plan of Dr Lange’s Bibelwerk, of which the above forms a volume, 
is too well known to our readers to require any description. We need only 
say that the present is one of the most valuable and successful volumes of 
the series. It is emphatically what it professes to be—a work for ministers 
and students. The sacred text is very carefully expounded ecw panel 
thoughts are brought out with much unction and power. On a 
of a critical character, such as the explanation given pf the terms Hebrews 
and Hellenists, we do not agree with the views here expressed, but we are 
at the same time very deeply persuaded of the value of the work. We must 
add that the volume has been translated in a very superior manner, and we 
cordially recommend it to the attention especially of our clerical readers. 


END OF VOL. XIII. 
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